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THE BURNS FESTIVAL. 


lor thus the royal mandate ran, Oh mandate glorious and divine! 

W hen first the human race began, The followers of the ragged Nine, 

* The social, friendly, honest man, Poor thoughtless devils, yet may shine 
Whate’er he be, In glorious light, 

‘Tis he fulfils great Nature’s plan, While sordid sons 0° Mammon’s line 
And none but he !” Are dark as night. 


Inv what, or with whom the Burns Festival | them,—how they to a man were proud of him who 
originated, we do not now very distinctly remem- | had ennobled their order, and shed over the well- 
her, neither do we care very curiously to inquire. | beloved streams and woods and fields and moun- 
Doubtless there are many clever people who have ; tains among which they dwelt, the consecrating 
traced it to the worldly-wise enthusiasm of Ayr- | light of genius. As the appointed day approached, 
shire innkeepers, or Railway proprietors, sagacious | the hum of preparation grew louder and louder. 
ofadividend from afar, and satisfied themselves | Tidings of the busy doings of Girvan and Maybole 
that what was begun in mercenary selfishness, was | came flying abroad upon the wings of The Ayr 
carried to a conclusion in a spirit of falsehood and | Observer. A dim awe was inspired by the accounts 
insincerity. In this faith let them rest, enjoying | of the pomp and circumstance in which the ancient 
the elevated pleasure which springs from that keen | Order of Foresters from Covenanting Kilmarnock 
sent of unworthy motives and hollow pretensions, | were to blaze out upon the eventful day, while the 
which is mistaken by themselves, and, the greater | Masonic Lodges of New Cumnock and Dalry ac- 
pity! by the good-natured world, for superior saga- | quired a sort of national importance in the excited 
city. Far different, however, were the feelings | columns of The Stranraer Gazette. Those who had 
that stirred upon that memorable sixth of August, | previously talked slightingly of the whole affair, 
inthe large heart of perhaps the most numerous | now began to display considerable interest in the 
assemblage ever brought together in Scotland, | proceedings. Busy speculation was afloat as to 
and far different the light in which this great | who of the illustrissimi were likely to be present. 
national offering of homage and repentance must Their excitement was at its height when Mr. 
be regarded by every frank and generous mind. Andrew Park, a gentleman, as we understand, 

When this Festival was first talked of, it was as | combining in himself the character of bookseller 
of some slicht muster of the friends of the poet’s | and bard, one of Glasgow's sweetest lyrists, the 
family, with a few others,—the more cordial ad- | Theocritus, in fact, of the Candleriggs, issued, for 
mirets of his song ; a sort of monster pic-nic party | the satisfaction of the curious, at the easy and ac- 
ithest, where a few dozens of doubtful sherry, | cessible price of sixpence, a pamphlet, containing 
vith a hamper of sandwiches, some half dozen or | a programme of the whole proceedings, with a list 
» of bad speeches, and the usual quantity of rain, | of the distinguished ornaments of literature, who 
vere expected to complete the entertainment. | had been invited to grace the festivities with their 
‘mehow or other, however, the thing expanded, presence. There, side by side with the patriarchal 
till the cloud that was no bigger than a man’s Wordsworth, and with Tennyson, the star of 
‘and covered the face of the heavens. The word | the new poetic era, an eager public saw with 
atalong the Carrick border, that the name of their | grateful expectation the illustrious names of Sandie 
r was rife in the land. Kyle heard the mur- | Rodger, and of Mr. Andrew Park himself ; and 

"t, and its echoes sounded even to distant Dum- | Leith, with a flush of excusable pride, felt its eyes 
In Mauchline and Tarbolton there was stir, | grow dim as they lighted upon the name of its own 

, running to and fro. The foresters of Kilwin- | gifted Gilfillan. The conjunction was remarkable 
"8 ‘nswered to the call, Ayr thrilled through | —an intertangling of the lesser planets with the 
the “gen and all at once it was known, that | fixed stars not reconcileable with any of the known 
rasly 4e country side, for forty miles round, had | critical systems ; but, if we felt for Mr. Andrew 
éd to declare in one great gathering, how it | Park the blush of modesty rise into our cheek, 


Fas ; pare’ ' é 
that this Robert Burns was esteemed amongst | which apparently forsook his own in the hour 
. XIL—No, exx ix, 2Y 
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when he saw his fame reflected from the eyes of | perty, but for the anxieties of two-and-tweniy 
Europe and the Gorbals, it soon gave way before | packages, which the considerate confidence of the 
the pleasing hope of seeing in the flesh these notable | ladies of our party had intrusted to our charge, 


denizens of the Scottish Parnassus, 

To ourselves it seemed a matter of minor im- 
portance, whether poet or historian, novelist or 
Magazine writer, the Tritons or the minnows of 


literature, or both, were to be present or not. Right | 


glad should we have been to have seen there the ve- 


nerable brows of the poet philosopher of Rydal,—the | 


fresh cheek and joyous smile of Moore, like Burns, 
at once thetenderest andthe most mirthfulof lyrists, 


—Hunt with his thoughtful eyes, “grave with | 


glad thoughts,’—the frank smile of Talfourd, 
—Carlyle, the earnest champion of sincerity and 


manly worth,—and Hallam gathering from that | 


scene another glorious page for the Literary His- 


tory of Europe. Yet delightful as the sight of | 


those, whose gifted minds have ruled our own, 
must ever be, we looked forward to a sight more 


thrilling, more elevating than even this,— | 


the sight of a great people, and that people the 
peasantry, and hardhanded workers of Scotland, 


Escaped from these, and the patronage of Mrs. Leo 
Hunter, into whose hands the freshly caught lion 
had fallen, we established ourselves in the one 
only vacant seat, which had been carefully pre- 
served for us by our fair friends. Without, were 
' the less fortunate, scrambling to and fro, in frantic 
but hopeless pursuit of vacant places. The start. 
'ing-bell had just rung! Within, were smiles and 
' dancing spirits. The day was bright and the 
Festival before us. Who would not have g.yen 
his heart a holiday, and resolved to see only “ the 
gayest, happiest attitude of things ?” ; 

| Merrily did Laplace bowl along his irop track, 
dragging at his heels a tail of carriages as long as 
Halley’s comet. Merrily rung the strokes of the 
piston, as we swept over field and brook, by tree 
and tower. Never did the powers of steam so anni- 
hilate time and space. Scarce have the sclemn 
shadows of Linlithgow palace, and all that beauti- 
ful pageantry of lake and islet, and old ancestral 





| 


testifying how all that was beautiful and noble in | trees and grassy upland, passed from our eyes, 
the character of Burns had sunk into their hearts, | when we find ourselves at crested Falkirk, and 
and was cherished there in grateful reverence. A | beneath us, stretching away into the dim solitudes 
manifestation of hero-worship not the least notice- | of the distant Ochils, lies the fairest landscape in 
able that the world has seen, and which we made | all broad Scotland ; and, oh how fair now, under 
up our minds, as matter of course, to see, even at | the tender radiance of the westering sun! Castle 
the risk of being quartered in “the worst inn’s | Cary, with its richly wooded dell, is passed ; Kirk- 
worst room,” and paying in exchange for one night | intilloch lies behind us like a dream, and lo, the 
of a precarious bedstead and most questionable | interminable chimney of St. Rollox, spouting, like 
dowlas, a larger amount of currency than, upon | certain other saints, its smoke and venom in the 
another occasion, would have purchased the fee- | face of the sweet heavens! Another convulsive 


simple of the chamber and its contents. 
For some days previous to the festival, Edinburgh 


scramble after the two-and-twenty packages of our 
fair friends,—omnibuses, officious porters, rapacious 


was obviously labouring under considerable ex- | cads, and the other well-known pleasantries of 8 


citement, flushing up in the face, and wiping the 
perspiration off its forehead, with unusual warmth. 


transit from one railway station to another, and 
we find ourselves seated among the well-stuffed 


Steamboats and coaches poured in more than their | cushions of the Ayrshire train, with only a return 


customary supplies of distinguished foreigners, of 
wandering Jews, and wondering Englishmen ; and, 
pacing the grass-grown desolation of her streets, 
you were pretty sure to stumble upon the one | 
other man besides yourself who was in town. All 
wereuponthealertand eager forthe comingTuesday. 
Literary men swarmed, At every turning, you 
were met by artists, sauntering leisurely along, 


of one temper and two bandboxes grievously 
| wounded, and an umbrella, a reticule, and a couple 
of parasols missing. 

If the hurry and scramble at Edinburgh were 
bad, here it was confusion worse confounded. You 
would have thought that Glasgow from Cam- 
lachie to Sauchie, Hall was tumultuously mak- 
ing for the Land of Burns. On a picturesque pile 


with the obtrusive cigar, and redundant locks of | of trunks, baskets, umbrellas, and cloaks, sat 4 


genius; while, map in hand, your statistical Ger- 
man might be seen doubling the Cape of Hanover 
Street, or weathering the Straits of Ainslie Place. 
By Monday morning the faces of all were directed 
to the west. The Pictorial Times, with a staff of 
illustrators, started by a special train at eight, a.m. 
Nine o’clock beheld the Illustrated News in full 
pursuit. Our friend, Tait, with a select party of 
Radicals, was off by the eleven o’clock train. 
Maga and her men left town in a Conservative 
drag at one ; and we found Punch at the Railway 
Station at three, in high wrath with the porters— | fected to dispel. The second bell has rung. 
every word a compound of sarcasm and fun,—at | 
the disappearance of his dog and a certain suspi- | they can find, and shake themselve 
cious looking valise of black leather. We should 
have enjoyed the struggles of the redoubtable 


disconsolate Cockney, like Marius among the ruins 
of Carthage, having exhausted himself in fruitless 
lefforts to secure the assistance of the railway 
porters, while his affectionate wife and daughter, 
comfortably planted in a neigbouring carriage, 
| were visibly enjoying his despair, and the animated 
attentions of a facetious traveller in the soft line. 
Inexorable clerks rushed to and fro,—baited by 
cholerie gentlemen, shaking their umbrellas, and 
| distracted females, all with bandboxes and without 


tickets, —thickening the confusion, which oe 


door 


seatless madly fling themselves into any ope? 
4 s together any- 


how. A whizz, a snort, a dozen of gigantic oo 
and away we go. We hope our fellow-trave 


satirist of the hunch in the recovery of his pro-! are comfortable. Unquestionably we are. 
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soon found the symptoms of the coming féte thick- 
ening as we advanced. Not a garden or planta- 
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Piercing the dun smoke of Paisley, skirting | were all extremely sorry; but other matters ruth- 
Lochwinnoch, with its beautiful lake, and whirl- | lessly demanded their attention. Excellent Leigh 
ing across the highway of wondering Irvine, we , Hunt, with too good an apology in the illness of 
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his wife, had communicated it in a letter full of 
his own impulsive character. We might question 


tion for miles round but had been laid under | the excuses of some of his compeers; but no man 
contribution; and the eaves and chimney-tops of | doubted the sincerity of Ais regret for being absent. 
every station were festooned with as many laurels | “I have been one of Burns's greatest admirers from 


as would have kept Parnassus in bays for a cen- 


| my boyhood,” he wrote, “ and could, with pleasure, 


tury. Every bridge and village-wall had its fringe | even in these days of steam and swiftness, have 


of gaping rustics, and we entered Ayr amid the 


deafening yells of the accumulated urchinry of the 
town, who were planted in every variety of youth- 
ful posture along the enclosures of the Railway 
terminus. 


walked through merry England into merrier Scot- 
_land, (for your poetry beats ours in impulse and 
animal spirits,) and paid the mite of my homage 
| at his shrine. Who so fit for a festival as he; for 
| all the candour, the large-heartedness, the high 


Scarcely could we recognize that ancient and | reasonableness, which one feels in one’s veins dur- 
respectable burgh. Its wonted air of serenity and | ing the honest flow of wine? I cannot help fancy- 
commonplace was gone. The Auld and New Brigs | ing myself under its influence at this moment— 
were emulously flaunting their triumphal arches | standing midway between your noble and learned 


ateach other. How it might have been on the | 


elder structure, where on any day 
Twa wheelbarrows tremble as they meet, 

we cannot say; but we found the modern one ra- 
ther too narrow for convenience; for, before we 
knew where we were, one of the ladies on our arm 
was swept away; and we only recognized her by 
the feather of her bonnet floating two arches off 
among a sea of heads. A desperate sortie having 
enabled us to recapture the lost Miranda, we 
threaded our uncouth way to the hotel through a 
crowd that would have done honour to Fleet Street. 
There having waited for the arrival of the two-and- 
twenty packages, which we had abandoned in 
despair at the terminus, trusting to a benign Pro- 
vidence for their reaching their destination, we 
retreated from a mob of legal and literary gentle- 
men, who were talking professional in the hall, to 
the not unwelcome delights of a parlour and tea. 


Presidents, glass in hand, and, with the leave of 
the chivalry and poetry which they represent, dar- 
ing to utter my testimony to the honour and glory 
of one whose books are his veritable self— Nature’s 
own work —a fervid, large-hearted, open-hearted, 
manly, unhypocritical, uncastrated edition of a 
human being—one who, though he could make a 
heaven for himself out of love and song, had 





anxious thoughts for the whole human race; and 
was Christian enough, like divine Uncle Toby, to 
wish the very devil himself out of his ‘ den.’” 
A letter like this was the next best thing to the 
actual presence of the poet himself. We had his 
heart with us for certain. 

Here, however, was a sad thinning of the ex- 
pected literary galaxy. Still, things were not 
utterly desperate: for, although Tennyson and 
Moore had failed us, there was a hope, that on 
the morrow we should not want a Rodger and 





The inquiry now arose— Who of the celebrated | 
living authors were to be present at the Festival? | 
Alas! of all Mr. Andrew Park’s glorious list, it | 
was ascertained that hardly one was to appear. 
The men of letters had proved men of letters in- 
deed. Bulwer was dyspeptic, and had declined the 
pleasure. Talfourd, overwhelmed with briefs, 
could only promise the disappointed Secretaries, 
Messrs. Bone and Gray, to “drink a full bumper, 
on your day, to the memory of your genial poet, 
and another, as full, to the happiness of his sons!” 
Carlyle had characteristically intimated, that it 
would have given him “real pleasure to assist in | 

any public testimony, as rational and earnest as | 

our times permit, of the reverence entertained by | 

. Scotland towards this the most gifted of all her | 
‘ns, for some generations past;” but his “sym- | 
| pathies, thanks, and good wishes,” were all that 
; a he could contribute to the meeting, his engage- 
ments detaining him elsewhere. Where was 
Wordsworth? At Rydal, and Rogers with him, 
tnd both to remain there. James Montgomery, 
tad Mr George P. R. James, both confessed 
© the literary malady, and, at its “ great bid- 
ing,” had stayed at home to nurse. Jerdan 
declared off, in a letter containing one compli- 
ment to the Poet, and two to himself, Milman, 
ulay, Elliot, Milnes, Marryat, and Croly, 











a Park to supply the void. Poets will be per- 
verse. ‘Tender sensibilities and delicate digestions 
seem to be inseparable. We wished the bards and 
novelists better appetites and sounder spirits, took 
a parting glance at the stars, to make sure that 
it was to rain next day, and tumbled off to bed, 
where we were soon fast locked in the arms of 
that happy deity, whose embraces are permitted 
indiscriminately by the youth of both sexes. 

We awoke next morning with a firm conviction 
that we were in the Haymarket theatre during the 
first scene of anew farce, for some fifty bells 
were ringing in all directions along the usually 
tranquil staircases of the King’s Arms. To begin 
a farce with a clatter of bells, and an ingenious 
rush of waiters across the stage, has been, as every 
one knows, the foundation of a successful run 
time out of mind. There was character to a specu- 
lative observer in every ring. The irascible gentle- 
man in No. 13 has gashed his cheek with a disor- 
dered Mechi, and is ringing for Boots, to work off 
his wrath upon him, in a little easy kicking. No. 
24, headachy and full of qualms, and muttering 
comminations against that ham and eggs of last 
night, in total oblivion of the lengthened series 
of gin and waters which succeeded them, is furious 
for soda-water and brandy bottoms. The literary 
lady in No. 30, feverish lest the best of the break- 
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fast should be gone before she gets down stairs, 
rings the short, sharp, and decisive ring of excit- 
able nerves and ardent temper for her waiting 
maid, who having found an old admirer in the 
head waiter,—we saw their little bits of tender- 
ness last night,—is flirting in the stable-yard, un- 


mindful of the Corinne who is keeping “ this | 


awful pother o’er our heads.” No. 16, the facetious 
traveller in the soft line, is exercising his bell-pull, 
not that he wants any thing, but merely that a 
personage so important—to himself—as himself— 


(he rather thinks he astonished that handsome | 


girl in the train last night)—may not be forgotten. 
The Werter-faced poet in No. 10, having at last 


attracted the attention of an amiable chamber- | 


maid to the delicate timidity of his ring, is heard 
plaintively soliciting a jug of hot water. Another 
storm of rings! There goes the irascible gentle- 
man in No. 13 again! Hush! his door opens, a 


few angry words are heard, a pair of boots clatters | 


over the staircase, a heavy fall, and the door is 
slammed violently to. Boots picks himself up, a 
bag of bruises, and descends to the retirement of 
the scullery, cursing his destiny, and meditating 
deeds of blood. Heaven help the chambermaids ! 
As for the landlord, how he is ever to get his hands 
again into the pockets where, for years, they have 
rested on vacancy, is a problem beyond Euclid. 
The morning is dull and torpid. An attenuated 
drizzle, that will not fall to the ground, but keeps 
fluttering, with a dangerous power of insinuation, 


around the crowds, who are already stirring in the | 
streets, omens but ill for the excellence of the day. | 


Not the less loud, however, is the note of prepara- 
tion. Coach after coach, laden to the peril of its 
springs, rattles into the High Street. Mauchline 
belles, generally three ina row, and linked arm-in- 


arm, stream along the streets, in all the radiance of | 


the gayest calico. Rosy-cheeked sons of the soil, 
loitering on the skirts of the pavement, in their 
Sunday’s best, are canvassing the charms of rival 


beauty, as the Phyllises of Tarbolton or Monkton | 


stride vigorously along, hanging stoutly upon the 
arms of their bonneted and plaided Strephons. Old 
blue bonnets, “ grey with hoar antiquity,” and 
looking as ancient as the mountains where they 
have passed from infancy to age, “ stoit ’’ along, 
staffin hand, with eyes fullof wonder, and mouths 
agape for marvels. Here, rounding by the Market 
Place, comes the Kilbarchan band, and although 
theirs is not quite 
“ A princely music, unbedinned with drums,” 

not ungracefully does their “ mighty brass ” blare 
out the cadences of “ Beautiful Venice.” Heard 
ye yon shrilly note?) The shepherds of Straiton 
are deploying across the Auld Brig, headed by a staff 
of pipers. Caracolling amid the shouts of admir- 


ing voungsters, behold a mounted Paladin of King | 
wa s ’ g | 


Crispin, lustrous in silk of crimson and blue, on 


his way to join the courtly train of his royal 


master! And, see! again the windows are throng- 


ed, for the drums of the Saltcoats band are heard | 


from afar, thundering, with more emphasis than 
diseretion, that “ Scots wha ha’e wi’ Wallace bled” 
which no Scottish ear ever hears without a thrill. 
A proud man this day is yonder Jupiter of the 


‘drum. The ophicleide feels that the eyes of tho 
| world are upon it, and growls majestical inspiriting, 
| We envy the tranquil pride of that cornopean, 
| As the morning advanced, the tide of population 
flowed even more strongly. Train, panting after 
train, poured in its thousands, and steamers, ree|- 
ing under surplus cargoes, were seen ploughing 
their way through the mist towards the harbour, 
_ Where all the people came from became a marvel, 
and how they were to get away nobody could see. 
It was as if one half of Scotland had transported 
itself into Ayr, now no longer thin. The streets 
_were by this time a living sea of human beings, 
gay with flags, and music, and merry hearts, heed- 
less of the somewhat sullen sky, that was lowering 
above them. The mustering of the procession had 
begun, and the more active sight-seers were a)l 
making for the Lower Green, a large meadow 
close upon the shore, from which it was to start, 
The scene from this point is at all times one of 
| rare beauty ; and this morning, although we could 
have wished it brighter, there was. a stern and 
| solemn tone over it, not uncongenial to the earnest- 
| hess of the occasion, which had crowded these lonely 
shores. A fine sweep of coast, terminating in a 
| bluff headland, the spectral shadow of Ailsa Craig, 
seen in the mist beyond, and the dim outline of 
'the mountains of Arran, forming the opposite 
coast, with the summit of the majestic Goatfell 
rising through mist and cloud into the central blue, 
carried the attention away for a time from the 
busy crowds that were gathering around. In the 
details of the procession there were, of course, the 
usual materials for mirth ; for, when weavers, and 
gentlemen of the awl, bent and gaunt with toil, 
| get swords into their hands and scarfs over their 
| shoulders, they are apt to suggest ridiculous images 
to a sportive fancy. But, until some other prac- 
ticable method of uniting men in a demonstration 
_of any public kind, which will at once give heart 
to their own proceedings, and excite the interest of 
lookers-on, shall be suggested—and the world is 
now pretty old, and this has not yet been done— 
we shall not quarrel with the flaunting of banners, 
the fanfare of trumpets, or the gaiety of parti- 
coloured badges. 

The mystic tie must certainly enfold more than 
the average quantity of the male population in the 
| western counties, for there was no end of masonic 
lodges streaming into the Green, each with an 
ushering of music at its head. A loud cheer sa- 
lutes the royal Crispin, as he sweeps with all his 
chivalry into the admiring square, and the solitary 
constable of the burgh trembles in his shoes, fer 
the eagerness of the crowd to behold the regal 
splendours threatens to carry them into the space 
set apart for the muster. The wail of the pibroch 
mingles with the din of drums; and see, where 
come the shepherds, all in bonnet and plaid—thetr 
crooked staves significant of their patriarchal call- 
ing—a band of stalwart men, that are 4 pride to 
look upon. Noticeable, too, are yonder troop of 
foresters arrayed in Kendal green—a remnant of 
the olden time, which we hope may long flourish 
_ in the land—stout hearts and strong hands, worth) 

to draw the old Scottish bow. Still are seen fresh 
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hanners advancing towards the rallying ground. 
Fresh bursts of music rise upon the air. When 
will the muster cease? We did not wait the 
answer to our query, but sauntered along the 
heach towards the Doon, musing upon matters 
manifold. 

Could we dip our pen in the colours of Vander- 
yelde, now should we paint these solitary sands, 


where Burns first heard the ever-various music of | 


the eternal sea. 
hand of Ruysdael were ours, the finely-wooded 
wad that runs up by the banks of the Doon to- 
wards Kirk Alloway, with its noble archway of 
branching boughs, should live upon our page. 
Here, too, should be seen lad and lass, peasant and 


gentle, footing it merrily towards the Pavilion,— | 


merrily, though a merciless descent of rain is scat- 
tering dismay among the white stockings of the 


ladies, and blighting the symmetry of the gentle- | 


men's pantaloons ; 
“ For we ’ll take no care, 
If the weather prove fair, 
Nor shall we vex now, though it rain.” 

Old Izaak Walton’s creed is the creed of all 
sprung from our hardy soil on an occasion like 
this. Phew! here comes a plump, indeed! and, 
by your leave, the shade of yonder melancholy 
boughs for us. A horseman, bending under the 
eataract to his saddle-bow, canters up the road. 
Lord Eglintoun, by the “ rainy Hyades!” His 
lordship must have uneasy reminiscences of the 
Tournament and its deluge. For Azs sake, if for 
no other, we are sorry the day is not a better one. 
But there is hope yet ; for the rush of the rain has 
dwindled into a patter, and now the leaves are 
sparkiing in the sun—every drop an emerald! 

We thought we had left all the world upon the 


fireen, but here the crowd is even more dense. | 
Tree and wall are overhung with adventurous | 


youth; and if we wished to break a gentleman of 
impetuous temper into a moderate pace, we should 
lrop him into the crowd which is blockading the 
hiyhway from Avr to the New Brig of Doon. The 
eality is full of interest ; for here the eyes of Burns 
were first lifted tothe heavens; here, first they drank 
in the beauties of nature, long before his gentle 
heart had learned, in passion, and suffering, and 


oroken hopes, that tenderness of sympathy with | 


all created things, which could give an almost hu- 
man interest to the crushed beauties of a daisy, or 
‘he sorrows of a field-mouse. Kirk Alloway— 


anh, 2 . . 
“ich, doubtless, he had often regarded in his boy- | 


hood with a dim, religious fear, for which he re- 
taliated, by making it the scene of his witches’ 
revels—is suffering a state of siege. The Scotch 
“sses are proud of their ankles; with what cause 
*e had rather not say; and they scruple not to 
“ep high and boldly, over the style, into the al- 


ready-overcrowded kirk-yard. Pity it is, say we, | 


“lat they have seen that le 


The 7 


ist imposing of ruins. 
aim O'Shanter is less of a reality to them 


ary . n . 
‘wm this hour forth. No paradox this, although it | 


a Seen to be so. But beside it lies what is mor- 
alof the poet’s father,—that “ brave, hard-toiling, 
‘and-suffering father,” from whose simple inte- 


tity PR , 
y Burns learned — what we in turn learned 
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from him—wherein lay the core of worth and true 
manhood ; and in whose stern endurance, smoth- 


ering down into silence the pangs of a sorely sad- 
dened heart, 


“ Struggling in vain with ruthless Destiny,” 


we see the type of much that was best in the poet’s 
character. All honour, then, to his grave! It is 
good for the heart of man or woman to stand by 
the grave of such aman. Better were it, indeed, 
that each of the thousands who have done so this 
day, had been there alone ; but the memory of it 
will come over them by their own hearths, or on 
the lea-rig, or in the far glen ; and come, bringing 
with it the reverence which the hurry and bustle 
of the present hour may prevent them from feeling. 

And now we are upon the banks of Doon—of 
bonnie Doon—a spot dearer to the national heart 
than even Yarrow, the beloved of song. Many a 
change has been wrought upon these banks, along 
this the most interesting portion of them, since 
they rose to the poet’s fancy, fair and freshly 
blooming. The foxglove, with its clustering bells, 
the golden broom, the tufted heather, and the wild 
luxuriance of the bramble, have given place to 
flower-plot and shrubbery. Still are these banks 
most beautiful ; for the hand of art has been judi- 
ciously applied, and Nature, at every turning, 
tempts the artist to come and learn of her, of what 
elements pictures may be made. Most beautiful 
are they now, in their luxuriant vesture of green, 
and with the brimming river bearing its tale of 
triumph proudly to the sea, and sending up its 
-acclaim of recognition, through the canopy of 
boughs, to the crowds who are gazing down upon 
it from the bridges and overhanging banks. But 
we cannot linger among these things now, for the 
swell of distant music proclaims that the proces- 
sion isadvancing ; and if we are to see it, we must 
lose no time in finding our way to the platform, in 
front of which it is to pass. 

Proceeding along the hedgerow which encloses the 
graceful monument to the poet, fitly reared upon a 
spot which his genius has made classic ground, we 
reached the platform, where we found those upon 
whom had devolved the leading parts in the cere- 
monies of the day. There, beside the poet’s sister, 
Mrs, Begg, and her two daughters, and the poet’s 
sons, who, of course, formed the objects of leading 

interest, stood the Earl of Eglintoun and his beau- 
tiful Countess; Professor Wilson, the foremost 
among the distinguished of Scotland’s living sons ; 
the Lord President, the head of her bar, with his 
‘fine glowing cheek, and the graceful snows of a 
kindly old age scattered upon his venerable brows ; 
| Robert Chambers, whose name will be remembered 
'along with that of Robert Burns, not merely for 
| his elaborate illustration of the poet's works, but 
for the active and unobtrusive benevolence that 
has smoothed the old age of the poet’s sole surviv- 
ing sister ; Alison, noble in feature and form, who 
has dared, and successfully, to become the historian 
of the greatest epoch in European history ; with 
| many others of lesser note. Of literary strangers 
there were none, with the exception of Mr. S, C. 
| Hall, and his lady, who, by her vivid pictures of 
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Ireland and its people, has helped to bring both 
nearer to the hearts of the sister countries, But 
we missed them not; or, if we thought of them 
at all, it was only with regret that they were not 
there to witness a scene, the interest of which must 
have been most deeply felt by those in whom 
aspiring intellect was combined with the generous 
sympathies of genius. Others we did miss, of 
whom we thought it was not well that they should 
be absent on an occasion so truly national,—names, | 
which it would have pleased the people to have 
seen heading their own enthusiasm. Theirs was 
the loss, however, and theirs only. When the 
voice of a people is raised, and the bosoms of thou- 
sands are throbbing with one great emotion, the 
greatest of individuals is forgotten, nay, is himself | 
borne away, a bubble on the mighty stream. 





FESTIVAL, 


It was a sight to make brighter and bolder the 
fearless heart of youth,—to take years from the 
brows of age,—to see that “noble peasantry, a 
country’s pride,” banded in so generous a cause 
marshalling in devoted homage before the sons of 
their poet. Not on them, indeed, had fallen their 
father's mantle,—they had never essayed 


To sing ae simple sang, 
For puir auld Scotia’s sake ; 


But it was for these sons that the poet’s heart had 


_ been so often and so sorely troubled with anxieties, 


for which all had since mourned ; on them the 


dark splendours of those eyes of his, which now 
burned before their memory, had often rested wit} 


the tenderness of tears. To look upon them, was, 
as it were, to draw nearer in the bonds of ac- 


But not long could even beauty, or the radiant | tual brotherhood to him who had been more 


brows of genius have detained the gaze from the | thana brother to their minds. 


animated scene, in the heart of which we stood. 
On one hand lay the noble expanse of meadow, 





Fame! This was 
fame, indeed. To hear assembled thousands sound- 
ing in the ears of those who had sat around the 


which had been provided for the sports of the day, | poet’s knees, the triumph of his paasionate song,— 
already alive with its thousands; while farther | raising with audible voice, that note of praise 
on, peering from the deep verdure of a belt of trees, | which should be prolonged into immortality !— 
was seen the cottage where the poet was born, and, | What are now the pains and wrongs of genius? 


issuing into the sunshine, the first gleam of the | 
procession, with its pomp of banners. Low and | 
faint at first, but ever opening out into richer bursts | 
of sound, swelled the approaching music, along the | 
road, the line of which was marked by its crowded | 
walls. Behind us lay the monument with its 
garniture of trees, in which the procession was lost 
for a time, to re-emerge upon the New Bridge of 
Doon. Onwards it came, circling, with its banners 
and glancing spears, and thickening din of sound, 
under the shadows of the trees that skirted the ac- 
clivity beyond. Again its foremost ranks disap- 
pear behind yonder time-worn homestead, which, 
—half-hidden among venerable elms and ash 
trees,—looks down upon the Auld Brig, that lies 
halfway between it and where we are standing. 
The crash of trumpets rings clearly out upon the 
sunny air, and, rounding into the road that leads 
across the Bridge, behold the vanguard of the pro- 
Look on that landscape now, and sigh 
for the painter's hand, “ to express what then you 
see!” At your feet, a small enclosure, crowded 
with eager and animated looks, and bounded by a 
slanting hedge-row, fragrant with honeysuckle and 
the wild-brier. Beyond it, with its grassy slopes, 


cession ! 


and the various verdure of its wooded banks, the | 


Doon, invisible from this point, 
Is heard, and searcely heard to flow. 


studded with trees, and fading along a moun-_ 


tain ridge into the sky. Athwart the picture, un- 
dulating among foliage and branching stems, winds 


the road, across the grey archway of the Bridge, | 


now spanned with its arch of laurel ; and, all along, 
a stir of moving multitudes glances amid the 
green. On they come, pouring like a winter flood, 
and now the foremost of the line is under the 
platform. The bonnet is snatched from every 
brow, and with lifted hand and flashing eye, pea- 


' much loved brother. 


Hoc unum est pro laboribus tantis. 


The feelings of these three men, now brought 
together upon their native soil, after long years of 
separation, under circumstances such as these, 
what must they have been? It is easy to imagine 
them — the deepest, and the most sacred, of which 
the heart is capable—which, to attempt to describe, 
would be to profane. And she, the poet's aged 
sister, who is standing by their side, whose emo- 
tions overflow in frequent tears, as cheer succeeds 
cheer, and eyes are bent in kindly recognition 
upon her venerable face, what memories must be 
thronging in upon her from the shadowy past ! 
The clear joyous voice of her brother making 
merry the sunshine of a blithe Laurvest field, the 
eyes beautiful in the sadness of tender thought, 
beneath the “ brent brow and raven locks” of his 
youth, all too sadly changed to the harsher utter- 
ance and haggard cheeks of the prematurely aged 
man, dying amid the ,|haunting fears of that po- 
verty, which her own past experience enabled her 
to estimate, alas! only too well. These things, 
and much more than these, must have crowded 
before her now in vivid contrast to the honours 


paying in her living presence to the name of that 
Nor, do we believe, did one 


thought of reproach for coldness and neglect shown 
And stretching far away rises a luxuriant upland, | 


towards that brother by his countrymen while he 
lived, now mingle with the feelings of her full 


heart. She knew, that if they had not done for 


him all that they might have done, he had himself 
not always been careful to avoid the sources of 


privation and neglect, and bitterness of heart. 
The blame was not all theirs. He had passed 
away before his genius was widely known and 
felt ; and when Scotland became aware how great 
"a man had gone to his rest from the troubles of 8 
‘dark and uncherished lot, she had not been slow 


sant and gentle, yeoman and artisan, give glorious | to make the only amends in her power, by 8 
and glowing homage to his genius. 


welcome to the poet’s sons. 
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Look at these men, who are passing before us | 
ability some well-known air, which Burns has 


now —the farmers and shepherds of the country— 
and say if these are men that would let worth | 
and genius go to the grave, without stretching | 
out to them a helping hand. A noble body of. 
men they seem, as they bare their brows — brows | 
that, on the solitary hills, beneath rain and sun-_ 
shine and storm, have grown thoughtful in look- 
ing upon the heavens,—and gaze earnestly 
upon the sons of the poet, to see if, upon their 
faces, they can read the familiar lineaments of 
their father. Look at them there, young and old, 
all manly men, proud of their order, and never 
prouder of it than now, each of them the centre of 
s circle of sympathies, and home ties ; and think 
why is it that they are here? It is because in 
Burns the throbbing of their own manly hearts, 
which had else been mute, have found utterance. 
They have laughed and wept with him. With 
him they have clenched their hand, and pressed 
their foot more firmly upon the heather, thinking 
of the freedom which invader never wrested from | 
their beloved Jand. He has quickened the natural | 
glow of honour and independence in their breasts. 
Their streams and woods and hills have bright- 
ened to them under the light of his song. They 
have wooed and won their brides in Ais verses ; 
and they know that poet of ancient or modern 
time never sang to noble lady strains of more 
ferrent tenderness, couched in the sweetest words, | 
than he has enabled them to pour, in the inspira- 

tion of their love, into the not unwilling ears of 

those who are now the mothers of their children. 

There is not a man among them, but feels that he | 
has been a better man, and had something more to | 
live for, from the hour that he became familiar 
with the noble thoughts, and was elevated by the 
world-wide sympathies, of Robert Burns. 

But they pass on, and the eye involuntarily | 
follows them —these gallant blue bonnets — till, 
crossing the temporary bridge that has been thrown 
over the hedgerow into the adjacent meadow, the 
erooked staves, that are rested upon their shoulders, 
are lost to the sight amid the general throng. To 
them succeeds, inlongarray, winding slowly onward, | 
lodge after lodge, the banded men of every village 
and town in the county, many of them vaunting the 
tme-stained banners that have waved over genera- 
tions of their forefathers, and erewhile stirred the 
simple wonder and emulation in themselves, which, 
doubtless, they have inspired to-day in the hearts 
of many arustic urchin. These banners are all 
everently lowered, and every brow is bared, as 
they pass before the platform, and deploy into the | 
meadow, in which not a patch of green may now 

descried for the gathering multitude. Still 

pote J along the circuit of the road between the 
‘Wo bridges, a stream of banners is seen, which 
*ems to have no end. Beneath us now is Crispin, 
Ndiculous in royalty, with his paladins and peers, 
‘neasy in their grandeur. Mimic king and noble 
<, in humble devoir, and are soon forgotten in 
“shining splendours of the Odd Fellows, who 
— close upon their heels. Amid the storm of 

*ers which have been raised by each succeeding | 

Y, We have not been deaf to the music of their 
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respective bands, each playing with more or less 


wedded to immortal verse,—an array of rustic 
minstrelsy, that speaks strongly for the national 
love of music, and gives hope of no conteinptible 
attainments in an art which must be new to the 
country. Yonder, headed by their mounted cap- 


tain, the Ancient Order of Glasgow Foresters is 


seen descending from the Auld Brig. Welcome are 
their green jerkins to the eye, and a louder cheer 
salutes them from the platform, as they approach. 
They too have passed—a troop of handsome fel- 
lows; and see, struggling up the steep, in the 
rear of the procession, a gigantic Scotch Thistle, 
borne high above the crowd! Wearied as were 
the bystanders with the apparently interminable 
procession, and hoarse with protracted cheers, no 
one thought of this now, as the old cherished em- 
blem met their view, heralded by a banner on which 
were visible the poet’s well-known words— 

I turned the weeder-clips aside, 

And spared the symbol dear. 
They saw but the symbol around which were 
clustered all the prideful memories of their country, 


and hailed it with a simultaneous and protracted 


cheer. It was easy to see, that there was a good 
stroke, if need were, in each of these strong hands, 
that were now raised in acclaim towards the rugged 
flower. A burst of enthusiasm so spontaneous and 
so strong, must have shown to the most unbelieving, 
that the old national spirit burned with unabated 
fire. It was not confined to one class or to one 
quarter, but was shared equally by all, gentle and 
simple, lady and lass, peasant and peer. And 
when Professor Wilson, as the Thistle bent towards 
him, snatched a branch from its resisting stem,— 


an example quickly followed by those beside him, 


—the action was too natural an expression of the 


| prevailing impulse, to be regarded with any feeling 


but that of general sympathy. Another and an- 
other deafening cheer rose into the air. The Thistle, 
stripped of half its glories, passed onwards. The 
procession was at an end, and the crowd closed 
around the platform. 

The general ardour of the bystanders now broke 
through the restraints which had hitherto held 
them back, and hands innumerable were thrust 
forward to claim the grasp of the poet’s sons. 
Then from the heart of the crowd rose a cheer for 
Wilson; who is dear to the Scottish peasantry and 
people, for no man understands them better, and 
no man has spoken of them more worthily than 
he ; and well pleased were they to see before them 
the noble features and stalwart form of him, who 
had fought a victorious fight against the detrac- 
tors of their poet. Nor were the noble Eglintoun 
and his Countess forgotten: for a redoubled cheer 
proclaimed that there was no jealousy in the 
breast of the meanest man there towards rank and 
more fortunate station; but that all felt, what 
self-styled popular leaders so constantly forget, 
that nobility of heart is not the less entitled to re- 
gard, because it is coupled with nobility of birth. 

And now the poet’s sons, dreading dislocation of 
their right arms, as well they might, from the 
vigorous shakes of the enthusiasts below them, 
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began to think of retreat, and the faces of all were 
directed towards the Pavilion. How that was to 
be reached, through the crowd that blockaded the 


bridge and the meadow beyond, was not very ap- 


parent. 
heart and strong elbows. So, following the genera! 
example, we plunged into the stream, and were 
borne along, supporting “the affrighted Belvidera 
at our side,” till we found ourselves with our 
party, we cannot very well say how, comfortably 
seated in the Pavilion. Bright and gladsome was 
the aspect of that immense hall, with its vast 
tapestry of white, festooned with crimson; and 
pleasant was it to see, among the crowds that lined 
its long array of tables, so many fair faces, and so 
many respected heads, with whom one was proud 
to share the enthusiasm of the day. The music 
and the cheers without proclaim, that those who 
have hitherto formed the great feature in the pro- 
ceedings,—the people,—are enjoying themselves 
after their own fashion, unenvious of the cold joints 
and equivocal sherry, which have been spread for 
our repast. 

The clatter of universal mastication subsides 
into a dropping fire ; and we resign in calm despair 
the impracticable leg of a duck, on which we have 
made several fruitless attacks. The usual loyal 
and patriotic toasts are disposed of in the usual 
loyal and patriotic fashion ; a hush, and all eyes are 


Much, however, may be done by a firm” 


riance of its wealth. And now, as the speaker's 
voice thrilled in the enunciation of some soleinn 
truth, his massive form dilated, and his deep eyes 
kindled, till he seemed to stand before us, 


Attired 
With sudden brightness, like a man inspired. 





Brilliant as was the address, you were sure that 
no part of it was dictated by the ambition of ora- 


torical display. The speaker felt that he had 


directed towards the end of the hall. Lord Eglin- | 


toun is proposing “The Memory of Burns.” Right 
well and manfully did he speak, his clear sonorous 
voice echoing to the cordial ring of his generous 
heart. Ilis points were few, but admirably chosen. 
Every sentence told. The address was brief, graphic, 
and full of glow,—the model of a speech for such a 
meeting. There was genius in the use of the word 
“repentant, where he alluded to the neighbouring 
monument, “which an admiring and repentant peo- 
ple had raised to the poet.” The felicity of the epithet 
was testified in the perceptible thrill with which 
it was answered in the breasts of all present. Nor 
could a more graceful compliment have been paid 
by rank to the genius, to which it looks up in 
common with the humblest, than when his lord- 
ship spoke of the descendant of those who dwelt 
in the * castle of Montgomerie,” as “ feeling himself 
only too highly honoured in being permitted to 
propose the memory of him who had wandered, 
then unknown, upon the banks of Ayr.” 

The noble president sounded a strain not un- 
worthy of the eloquence of Wilson, with which his 
address was followed up. Magnificent, indeed, was 
that eloquence, such as one may not in a lifetime 
again hope to hear. The whole strength and fer- 
vour of a great and matured mind, irradiated by a 
sublime imagination, were in it. Now it rose and 
swelled with majestic conceptions, clothed in ma- 
jestic words, 


Like that large utterance of the early gods. 


Now it struck chords of tenderness that smote the 
eyes with tears, Again it made them rich with 
iinages of grandeur and beauty, scattering, as it 
proceeded on its stately way, flowers of poetry and 
of thought, till the attention failed amid the luxu- 


great duty to perform—to fix the point of view 
from which the genius and character of the poe; 
ought to be regarded; and that duty he nobly 
fulfilled. It has been objected, we see, by some, 
that the avoidance of all allusion to the defeets of 
Burns as a man would have been in better taste,—- 
that time had washed out the memory of these, 
and that, in any case, the presence of the poet's 
sons was no fitting place to have brought them inte 
view. Not so did we feel; not so are we sure did 
the great mass of those feel, who listened to the 
thrilling words, in which he claimed for the frailties 
of genius that forbearance which men even of 
torpid hearts and sluggish blood feel that they too 
often need. It would have been weak and womanly 
to have shirked the truth upon an occasion like 
this. Burns had faults, grievous faults, the more 
dangerous because of his genius; “ thoughtless 
follies,” to give them their lightest title, which, in 
his own words, “laid him low and stained his 
name.” Admit them, stamp them with the severest 
censure that sinful man may award to his erring 
brother, keep clearly in view that vice is vice, 
though genius be the transgressor ; but forget not, 
on the other hand, its wayward impulses and bura- 
ing passions, remember its predominating mood, 
which is that of virtue, and rather give your heart 
and homage to the man, who is still found man- 
fully struggling on the side of honour and truth, 
and integrity and right,—the champion of every 
noble cause,—than to him who if, from sheer weak- 
ness of character, he is never greatly erring, is 
never, nor ever can be, greatly good. Low neces- 
sary it was to meet this question boldly and fully, 
is apparent by this, that we even now hear a 
voice raised—a puny voice it is true, but to some 
a trumpet—as if the errers of the poet were all of 
him that was immortal. Far otherwise has the 
heart and voice of the Scottish people—a people 
conspicuous for its virtues and religious principle 
—pronounced its judgment. The professor's re- 
marks on this point were persuasion in the garb of 
poetry ; and they have doubtless, ere now, endeared 
him more deeply to the people of whom he spoke. 
“There is a voice” he said, “ heard above, and 
below, and round about —far above the voice of 
mere admiration, as it has been expressed by men 
of taste or of criticism. There is a voice, whieh 
those who know how to listen to it can hear—@ 
voice, which has pronounced its judgment on the 
character of Burns—a judgment which cannot on 
earth be required at a higher tribunal, and whi 

never will be reversed. It was heard of old, and 
struck terror into the hearts of tyrants, who quaked, 


and quailed, and fled for fear from this land before 


the unconquered Caledonian spear. It is @ voice 
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tant water-falls, the murmurs of the summer woods, 
or the voice of the mighty sea which ever rolls on 
and on, and is restless even in its repose. I mean 
the voice of the people of Scotland, of her peasantry 
and trades — of all who earn their bread by the 
eweat of their brow —the voice of her working 


7? 
men ! 
When Professor Wilson sat down, it was felt 


that with the mighty poean of his oratory the chief | 


iusiness of the day had ended. 


Others spoke, all | 
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ne are pleased to hear ; it is like the sound of dis- | the home of his birth not been purchased with a 





| 


: naan | 
sbly, some eloquently, and were listened to with | 


pleasure, for the day was still young, and the flush 
of festivity had been visited by nochill. But what 
were the orators about, that uo allusion was made 
throughout the day to the poet's sister, or to Mrs. 
Thomson, the Jessie Lewars of the poet, who was 
also present, and in whose arms he died ? Was it, 
that they were forgotten, or that the speakers feared 
to travel out of the fervour of an eloquence, that 
had adjusted its periods in the closet? The omis- 
son was generally felt, and an opportunity was 
lost for a successful hit, which a dexterous speaker 
would have been eager to have seized. Too much, 
perhaps, was said merely about the poets, although 
this may have been difficult to avoid, and on such 
an occasion was not likely to be found fault with. 
Still, there were no symptoms of flagging interest 
to the end, and all would have gladly listened to a 
few more last words from Wilson, had he not, very 
properly, declined to acknowledge, save by a re- 
spectful bow, the drinking of his own health, on a 
day dedicated to another and greater bard. 

And now the Festival is ended ; and the rapid 
patter of rain upon the roof bodes destruction to 
the gaiety of silk and satin. Happy are they who 
have secured the few carriages of the county. 
Umbrellas are at a premium, and plaids worth 
sold, 


there is not a hope of sunshine. 





Hung are the heavens with black, and | 
No matter— | 


Ayr is only three miles off, and there good cheer | 


and change of raiment await us. 


Out into the | 


rain, across the meadow, and down the plashing | 


tad, go the guests, pleased and regardless of the 
weather, till we are left nearly alone in the Pavilion. 
Then we, too, take our solitary way, surprised to 
e silence and solitude where so lately thousands 
tad heen stirring,—now all gone, like fairy folk at 
the alarm of mortal tread. No traces of riot or 
revel offended the eye. The decorum which had 
marked the proceedings of the day was maintained 
its close, 
Yur feelings, now that the festivities were over, 
were those of deep satisfaction, of pride for our 
“untrymen ; and we had been ignorantly cherish- 
ig these feelings as we wandered idly back to 
Ayralong the sounding shore. But we now dis- 
owered, by contact with certain bright and gene- 
us spirits, that we were all wrong—that we 
‘uld not have been pleased—that the whole 
fair, from first to last, was, as they called it, tap- 
hg their foreheads significantly the while, “a hol- 
“whumbug.” Why, if all was felt for Burns which 
been professed, why did no mausoleum en- 





“amber the grave of the Poet’s father?’ Why had | pands, to be forgotten only with life. 
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small mite of the national wealth? Shakspeare’s had 
long been the property of the English people! Why 
had no monster pavilion spread its gratuitous 
canopy above the fifty thousands, whom the rain 
had too early scattered to their homes? Where 
were the hecatombs of roasted beeves, the myriad 
butts of eleemosynary ale, that should have regaled 
the starving and cruelly-neglected peasantry, who 
had staggered in feebleness of spirit and of limb 
before the heartless aristocrats, by whom the day’s 
proceedings had been headed? Well did they, who 
asked the question, know of what stuff the men 
were made, whom they would have insulted with 
the alms-gifts of paupers! And, oh! where had 
been the seats of honour for those great prophets 
of the national literature, who had visited too- 
highly favoured Scotland at their publishers’ ex- 
pense ? 

In this last question, carefully withheld till the 
last, lay the motive for all the others. Chambers, 
and Delta, and many others of high gifts and accom- 
plishments, had been proud to take their places 
with the noteless throng, well pleased to enjoy the 
scene, without the uneasy restraint of being elevated 
to the general gaze. They came there to do honour 
to the memory of Burns, not to court notoriety or 
personal glorification ; and they felt no chagrin, 
and spoke of the events of the day only with hearty 
pleasure. But no one, not even these mystical 
eidola, the secretaries Messrs. Bone and Gray, had 
thought of ministering to the vanity of certain 
literary gadflies, who, overestimating the impor- 
tance, both of themselves and their vocation, 
dreamed of a prominence, which gentlemen always 
shun. Hence is it, that we have heard of omis- 
sions which were not felt. Hence is it, that we 
have heard of the insincerity of Eglintoun and 
Wilson; the frank, vigorous, cordial spirit of whose 
souls, these cynical pretenders to a monopoly of 
good feeling, and sympathy with lowly worth, 
cannot understand. Hence is it, that we have 
heard sarcasms levelled at an enthusiasm, which 
they who have coined them were incapable of 
sharing. Why were such men there at all, if they 
questioned the sincerity of the demonstration ? 

What ! dared the slaves 

Come hither, covered with an antic face, 

To fleer and scorn at our solemnity ! 
There are matters too high, pace tanti nominis, he 
it said, for even the all-critical Punch ; and the 
fervent expression of a nation’s emotion is one of 
them. Little is he to be envied, who left the Banks 
of Doon that day with a sneer upon his lip !—whose 
exquisite sympathy and reverence for genius could 
not restrain sarcasms, that were stale in the satirists 
of a century back, against the country which that 
genius wisely worshipped; or withhold a sorry 
caricature of the poet whom he affected to exalt. 

But the morbid sneer, and the wail of disappointed 
vanity, alike go down to oblivion, surely and soon ; 
while the memory of inspiriting impulse and gene- 
rous thought,—and with these the remembrance 
of this day is fraught to thousands,—lives and ex- 
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BY JOHN MILLS, 


aici It faded on the crowing of the cock. 
Some say, that ever ‘gainst the season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
This bird of dawning singeth all night long: 
And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome: then no planets strike, 


No fairy 


takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 


So hallow'd and so gracious is the time. 


A nicut merry time is Christmas! Then the 
mistletoe hangs from the beam, and red-berried 
holly is stuck in nook and cranny, and yule logs 
blaze on the hearth, and hearts are light and eyes 
are bright, and all things tend to mirth and jollity. 
The “ roast beef of old England” smokes on the 
spit, and plumb-puddings of gigantic calibre steam 
in roaring, hissing boilers ; and huge butts of ripe 
old ale are tapped, and bowls of sweet-smelling 
punch are brewed ; and laughing, rollicking hos- 
pitality throws his door back upon its hinge, and 
welcomes the crowd with hearty grasps and glow- 
ing greetings. A right merry time is Christmas! 
Then quaint ballads, songs, and ditties are rum- 
maged from the store of memory, and the old croon 
to themselves the rhymes they learned in lisping 
infancy. Ay, and they snap their fingers to the 
tune, and cut a step or two, and laugh as they are 
reminded of fun and frolic long since passed away. 
Egad! it warms their lazy blood, too, and makes 
it skip, for the nonce, nimbly through their veins 
to see plump, rosy-cheeked lasses, dragged beneath 
the Druidical branch, and kisses loud and long 
sinacked upon their cherry lips, willing for the 
office,and yet reluctantly consenting. Aright merry 
time is Christmas! Books and satchels are con- 
signed to dusty shelves, and the spider may spin 
his film mid classic lore without endangering 


the mesh withal, or risk of life or limb. * Hurrah | 
Such is the | 
cry from youthful tongues, echoed from young, | 


for home! the good, dear old home!” 


glad hearts, and in it is the joyous music of the 
loving and beloved. 
Home! Yes, “ while yet a nook is left where 


English minds and manners may be found, hearts | 


shall be constrained to love it.” Home! let it be 
never so humble, still finds a whispered echo in 
the humblest heart. Like as the tear of the penitent 
gains the readiest road to heaven, and is there trea- 


sured as the most grateful offering ; so the thought | 


of home forms the priceless offering to the shrine 
of mortal adoration. The good and the happy — 
those on whom the hand of misfortune has so 
lightly rested that the gaunt and lank necessities 
and cares of others sound but as tales to fan their 
sympathy —ever turn to the remembrance of “ the 
old house at home,’ with smiles and thoughts of 
merry, gladsome tales of Christmas revels, and of 
harvest homes, and the wedding-days of village 
lad and lassie; and, should the thought be mingled 
with regret that the scenes and actors in them may 
have passed, and passed away for ever, still it is 
blended with the recalling of those hours when joy 
floated above joy, and life was, indeed, but a laugh- 
ing holiday. 


In a wide and lofty room—it had once been g 
banquet hall for steel-clad knights and barons— 
with huge black rafters stretching across the roof 
and its walls flanked with polished panels of ak, 
a motley company of merry folks were assembled. 
A pile of faggots blazed in the yawning chasm of 
the hearth, and threw a fitful gleam of light to the 
farthest corner of the room, while a lamp of an- 
tique handicraft flared brightly from the centre of 
the middle beam, and made the holly, ivy, and 
mistletoe, scattered in profusion around, look as 
fresh and green as the leaf of the hawthorn in 
early spring. Upona broad and long table, placed 
against the wall opposite the chimney corner, and 
whose surface was glossy alone from the friction of 
time, flagons of foaming ale, and bowls filled with 
potent odoriferous mixtures, bearing various titles, 
and yet each claiming an equal degree of merit, 
and deep jorums of grog, and jugs of cider, were 
placed in long-continued rows. It wasa fine sight, 
a very fine sight, indeed, to look at that merry 
crew toasting, and pledging, and draining their 
cups, and exchanging sentiments, and doing any 
thing and every thing for “‘ an excuse for the glass.” 
Then with what spirit the reel and country- 
dance were joined in again; and, if the capers 
were not from light fantastic toes, still they were 
from as light-hearted a set as ever shuffled upon 
toe or heel. And the village fiddler, too—a sadly 
dissipated fellow is that village fiddler; he is to be 
found at every wedding, revel, and merry-making, 
and the bright pink tip of his nose betrays the fond- 
_ness he entertains for drinks stronger than are 
| dipped from moss-covered buckets, or caught from 
rippling brooks—adds fresh rosin to his bow, and 
scrapes with such enlivéned power to his elbow, 

that sparks of fire, as well as notes of inspiration, 
| seem to fly from the strings, until the very chairs, 
| Settles, and tables, join in the jig. 

Ay, Christmas was not forgotten or neglected at 
the Range—as the Manor-house was called—nor 
had it been within the recollection of the oldest 
living, and, as they would say, their fathers said 
_the like thing when they were little children, and, 
for any proof to the contrary, such had been the 
tale for generations now mingled and mingling 
| with the dust. 

_ “Qld friends, old books, old wine, old customs, 
_ and old wood to burn,” was the standing toast at 
the Range; and, as the Squire used to rise with 
his beaming, ruddy face, and clear glistening ey® 
to give his favourite zest to the bumper, seldom, 
if ever, was there seen a finer “ old English gem 
tleman.” His hair, thinly sprinkled upon his 








brow, was so white that the slight shake of pow 
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iended with it, in no way heightened its bleached | fanned them in the summer wind as cheerily, and 
nye, and the scrupulous care with which the small | defied the angry winter blast as bravely, as their 
‘tail was gathered into shape, and evenly bound | more sound and solid companions. Clumps, too, 
with black riband, formed the very beau-ideal of of thick dark firs were dotted here and there about 
one of those now obsolete appurtenances to a man | the broad and extensive park adjoining ; and the 
of fashion. The cambric neckcloth, too, was folded | ringdove cooed at morn and eve among the branches 
snd tied without a wrinkle; and, if it bore asome- | without disturbing the antlered stag crouched in 
what stiff appearance, and of necessity led the ob- | his lair at the roots. 
erver to think of the consistency of starch, still! As had been his custom at each succeeding 
its very formality gave an air which a flabby, ill- | Christmas, the Squire assembled his friends, neigh- 
conditioned cravat never yet had coupled with it. bours, tenants, servants, and dependants together 
Then there was the long buff waistcoat, of almost in the great hall, and they were now in the very 
interminable length, and the wide-skirted blue zenith of their revel. The night—and a bright 
cot, with buttons of the very brightest polish, and moonlight and frosty one it was—had been well 
the drab “ shorts,”” which, when the gaiter was off, dipped into, and yet the laugh was as loud and the 
exhibited the very model of a calf and ankle en- | joke as spirited as at a much earlier hour. On 
cased in fine rib-silked stockings. Such was the’ went the dance and round passed the glass, and 
estume of the Squire of the Range, and such had | the song echoed among the dusty cobwebbed rafters 
teen—if those rows of chubby-faced portraits in | until they rang again. 
the corridor were authentic evidence—the outward | “ That’s right, my lads and lassies,” cried the 
semblance of many a former proprietor. It is true, | Squire, as he sat in a quaintly-carved arm chair, 
that by far the greater number of them were in | a delighted spectator of the scene. “That’s right,” 
more antique costumes. Flowing wigs, lace,ruffles, | he repeated, and seeing the hilarity of the company 
velvet, long waists, short waists, there were in | increase with the cheer, he rubbed his hands to- 
abundance; but the fresher paintings in the col- | gether briskly, and drained a bumper with a silent 
lection were so much like the present occupier, hope that every one present might be there when 
that they would have passed exceedingly well for | Christmas came again. 
pictures taken of him at various stages of his life. “Come, come, Harry Lawrence,” said a com- 
And what an old place the Range was! Great | panion, close to the Squire’s right hand, and giving 
gable ends jutted out here and there, bound and | him a friendly nudge with his elbow, “‘ what a boy 
laid in with oak ; and iron bars were screwed and | you are, to toss off a glass by yourself, to be sure. If 
riveted together, at equal distances, throughout the | at a loss, could’nt ye have hob-an’-nobbed with me?” 
massive walls, as if in defiance of the crumbling And then the Squire tried to assume a particu- 
hand of time, and the ravages of tempests and the | larly knowing look, and chuckled an inward laugh 
storms of ages. A dried fosse surrounded the | to himself, and after two or three very effective 
building, on the banks of which many a garden | shakes of the head, observed, that “ He knew 
flower grew, and tall elms now towered from | what was what; and if twice three didn’t make 
the very bed; convincing proof that it must | six, three times two did.” 
have been a long time ago since it had been! Oh, yes! the Squire was quite a wag in his way. 
applied for the purposes of defence, although the | The party addressing him thus familiarly was 





tarbed head of an arrow deeply buried in the | a little man, who appeared to have been designed 
oaken sill of a casement, and which now pre-| to personify Laughter. Every feature that he 
ented a convenient ledge for a swallow to build | possessed, either directly or sympathetically, was 
lernest upon, gave token of the troublesome times | in a constant state of grinning ; and for this pecu- 
which had passed since the erection of the ancient | liar office—as in all others designed by Nature's 
iouse. In the centre was a stone porch, and from | faultless chisel—he was especially well adapted. 
‘deep groove cut in the coping-stone, and the rusty | His head was quite bereft of hair, save a thin 
wekets of a shot-bolt, it was clear that a portcullis | scanty ridge sprouting round the back part of it, 
nad once been suspended above it as further! not dissimilar in hue and texture to a stripe of 
means of protection. Thick, sturdy limbs of ivy | grey rabbit’s skin. His face was as round as a 
clung in every direction about the walls and! pippin, and quite as red as a fresh-blown poppy ; 
“retched themselves far and wide, even to the roof | and it was remarked that the shades never varied, 
tnd about the tall and crooked chimneys, which were | except when a keen, nipping wind had been pelt- 
twined and twisted in their form that even the | ing it for some hours, and then it deepened to the 
moke appeared to struggle with difficulty through | purple colour of a very ripe mulberry. His mouth, 
But it did come in great, thick, black | from continued stretching and being unintermit- 
masses ; for it would, indeed, have been a subject | tingly screwed up at the angles, was large, and 
“t wonderment if the chimneys of the Range ceased | fully developed from exercise, rather than from 
” disgorge their sooty vomit when winter drew ‘the natural size of that most useful organ, and 
fends together at its fireside. Then, surrounding ‘the feature immediately surmounting it was the 
mossy and grey building, giant oaks reared and | funniest little shapeless snub of a nose that ever 
“etched their stalwart limbs ; and if a few of the | was abused by snuff or any other villainous com- 
Tunks of capacious girth had been scooped by | pound. Some said that his eyes were blue, 
‘stand now afforded hollow homes for a few | others, black, and others maintained they were 
mes owls to pass their leisure hours in, yet they | brown, green, hazel ; and all sorts of opinions were 
“** as fresh and as green leaves, and flapped and asserted upon this knotty point; but, since they 
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were never seen, from being buried and hidden | perhaps, the Squire would rejoin by telling John 
from mortal gaze in the overwhelming mound of | that “he was a sly dog, and he shouldn't wonder 
cheek, which all but closed over them, it must | if there was a lady in the case.” But if there Was 


remain a mystery never to be solved. In figure he 
hore a striking resemblance to a beer barrel raised 
on a couple of hat-pegs ; his body was so peculiarly 
tubby and circular. In truth, he was a man, 
taking him all in all, not likely to be met with 
in the bye-paths of the world with the same fre- 
quency that blackberries may be found upon the 
hedgerows in yellow autumn. But, if his out- 
ward bearing was strange and rare to behold, well 
would it be for the happiness of earthly mortals 
that the inward man and secret germs of his kind, 
good, benevolent, and cheerful little heart were as 
common in the human breast as daisies pied in 
the meadows in spring. Then would envy, and 
tries in that huge volume—the records of our sins, 
and sighs, and tears, change to loving-laughter joy 
and unalloyed happiness; but it is not to be so. 
There are few, very few John Hardies in this 
part and parcel of the solar system, whatever there 
inay be in the remaining divisions. 

And yet, John Hardy was a mysterious man, 
with all his admitted worth and proverbial good- 
ness. He had been the squire’s college chum ; 
and accepting an invitation to pay him a visit, 
above thirty years ago, he remained from that day 
to the present, without the remotest idea of chang- 
ing his quarters. It should be stated, however, 
that if, from the hour of his entering the manor- 
house to this, he had ventured to express an inten- 
tion of quitting them, the probability is, that the 
squire might have feared that his brain began to 
wander, and at once have applied positive coercion, 
hy locking him up in the wine or the coal-cellar. 
Be this as it may, John Hardy never caused him 
the unpleasant necessity of such a measure against 
the freedom of his person. A welcome bade him 
come; and the respective inclinations of the host 
and his own, formed the bird-lime of his stay. 
There was nothing mysterious in this; but certain 
other matters, trifling in themselves, and yet of 
weight in the scale of social existence, were special 
puzzles to the brains of his acquaintance. 
sions to “a little freehold,” and “a small sum 
in the funds,” with ‘“*a few ground rents,” often 
were subjects of discussion nd for no one could learn 
where the property was situated, or in what par- 
ticular securities the money was invested, But 
the riddle of the greatest magnitude consisted in 
John’s not unfrequent reference to “his place in 
Town!!” It was a sweeping form of speaking of 
a local habitation ; but such was the way of his 
describing this indefinite residence. Not a crea- 
ture could discover whether it was situated in a 
park, street, square, crescent, lane, or alley ; for 
this * place in Town” was never more particularly 
described, and when closely questioned as to its 


particular situation by any one who could take | 


upon himself the liberty, John would invariably 
dive his fingers among the depths of his neckcloth, 
and, casting a fixed look at the ceiling immediately 
above his head, reply that “he had private reasons 
for withholding the required information.” Then, 





slander, and all uncharitableness become rare en- | him by his kind old friend. 


shape or colour. 


she must have been a particularly old one, and by 
no means an intimate acquaintance ; as they had 
not met during John’s visit to the manor-house 
and that was thirty-one years ago this very Christ. 
mas. That John Hardy possessed an income 
from some source or other, there can be no doubt. 
or how could he have been so generous in his dis. 
tributions of rewards and prizes? But that he had 
“a place in town” is very questionable. Then 
what could have been his motive for the pomp and 
circumstance relating to this establishment? Wel}! 
perchance it might be a little pardonable laten: 
vanity that led him to wish it might not be sup- 
posed that he had no other home than that afforded 
W hether this was the 
cause is nerely conjecture ; but upon the surface 
there appeared to be no other. However, it sig- 
nifies something less than a split hair in the balance 
of events past or to come: there was John Hardy, 
loved by the high, revered by the humble, and a 
talisman that inspired every heart that knew him. 
**God bless him!” was the universal benediction 
when his name was mentioned, and numbers, 
indeed, had weighty reasons thus to pray. 

His costume was singular, from never varying in 
Bottle-green was the constant 
shade at all times, and at all seasons; and trousers, 
waistcoat, and coat, were clearly fabricated from 
the same piece of cloth. In the cut there was no- 
thing peculiar, except the general impression, cre- 
ated by the outward show of the respective gar- 
ments, that each had been severely cabbaged by 
the artificer. They were all too short, at all points, 


-and exhibited his circular identity, here and there, 


Allu- | 


to almost a painful tax upon the gravity of the 
observer. However, John recked little about being 
laughed at, and could join in the roar against him- 
self as well as any body not so immediately con- 
cerned, 

“We are getting into the small hours,” whis- 
pered he to the squire. “I think I heard the 
clock strike one ten minutes since.” ; 

“Tush, tush, John! it can’t be so late as that. 

“ But it is,” rejoined he, extracting a thick, round 
watch with difficulty from his fob, as corroborating 
evidence to his assertion, and holding its dial up 
for general inspection. 

“Put up that watch directly,” returned the 
squire. “ Upon my word, John, I’m quite aston- 
ished at ye. Who ever heard of a man measuring 


the hours upon a night like this, particularly be- 


fore one half the toasts have been drank, or the 
wassail cup sipped from.” 

“Not half the toasts?” repeated Jobn, in sul 
prise. 

“ Certainly not,” replied the squire. 

“Then, all I have to say is,” added John, in 4 
tone and manner of Christian resignation, “saat 
we shall be in the superlative condition of inebriety. 
That's the only remark I have to make upon the 
subject, Harry.” 

“Very good,” added the squire. ~ 
sure we shall not hear of any objectiot 


« Then I’m 
is to my 
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oroposal. Charge your glasses to the brim, every 
if ” 

one of ye- ; 

“The mandate was obeyed with alacrity, and 
hen the squire rose from his seat, and, standing 
«ith a full goblet in his hand, gave, in a loud, 
dear, hearty voice, “ OUR HEARTH AND HOMESTEAD 
way friends ever surround the one, and plenty to 
vive them be within a ring-fence of the other.” 

* 4 brave echoing cheer burst from strong, stento- 
ign lungs, a8 the squire’s original sentiment was 
yen; and far away, in the clear frosty air, it 
«as carried, startling many a rook on his lofty 
vrch, and making him caw hoarsely at the cause 
4 his disturbance. Soon, however, it died into 


sence, and then he buried his head beneath his | 


bad jetty wing, and settled himself again to slum- 


ie r. 


Searcely had the echo of the “ hurrah” ceased to | 


ribrate from all points of the compass, when a 


of the middle window in the hall, in the form | 


ofasmall door of about eighteen inches square, was 
thrown rudely open from the outside, and, simul- 
taneously, a cracked, jarring voice cried out, “ Ho, 
ho! ye're o’er noisy in your glee !” 

“Why, what voice is that?” said the squire, 
shading his eyes with his hands, and endeavouring 
obtain a clear glance at the speaker; but the 
srong light in the room prevented his seeing him 
slainly, as he stood in the dark shade of the win- 
dow. 

“It'sthat ugly, mischievous imp of Satan, Mike 
Crouch, 1 think,” replied John Hardy, in a whis- 
yrsearcely audible at the distance of his arm’s 
ength; but it was heard distinctly enough by 
Mike. 

“Yes, yes,” he replied, “ it’s me, and my service 
to ye.” 

“How the devil could he hear what I said?” 
inquired John, in a voice scarcely above his breath. 





head was separated from the other. 
| knows how frequently an exhibition of his long, 


' 
| 
| 


| 





| 
| 





“By my ears, Sir, by my ears,” returned Mike, | 
tarusting his head farther into the room, and | 


aning his chin upon his crossed arms. 


“By heaven !” thought John Hardy, for he | 


‘dnt speak a word ; “he must be the devil.” 

“Don't be uncharitable with your neighbours, 
Mr. Hardy,” rejoined Mike. ‘ You've heard what 
s said about evil speaking, lying, and slandering ; 
ow, you know, evil words proceed from evil 
thoughts. Think of that, Sir, think of that.” 

“The devil can cite seripture for his purpose,” 
ain was John Hardy’s mute communication with 
“8 thoughts. 

“So he can; noone can gainsay it,” replied the 
““perturbable Mike, as if the words had been ex- 
essed in language plain and comprehensible to 
we dullest ear, 

John Hardy closed his eyes, clasped his tongue 
“ween his teeth, and endeavoured not to think. 
Mike's face was now clearly visible, from his 
“usting it forward; and it must be admitted, 
“at 4 more ill-favoured countenance was never 
“=. There was no brow to his huge square head, 
a sjuare it was as any dice that was ever 

“ft in a hazard-box,—but two thick, black 
“sof hair surmounted his small, twinkling gray 
“and acted as an index to where the forehead 
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—by dint of exercising strong imaginative powers 
—might be supposed to be. His nasal organ in no 
way resembled the general order of noses: it was 
as much like an overgrown toe, a bunion, a wart, 
or a Wen, as a nose; and but for two circular and 
distended apertures, which were substituted for 
nostrils, it could not have been correctly classed in 
the category of prominent features in the human 
face divine. His mouth occupied so much of the 
allotted space for his features, collectively and re- 
spectively, that, when his lower jaw was dropped, 
it might be correctly stated, that the half of his 
And heaven 


even, and white teeth had set little children seam- 
pering from their play, to hide and nestle, with 
palpitating hearts, in their mothers’ laps and bo- 
soms. Mike was a dreadful, and a dreaded object ; 
and when his long, spider-legs were seen striding 
towards them, in the form of an animated pair of 
fire-tongs, away they would scud, like frightened 
rabbits to their burrows. Body he had none; or 
so very small was his “ corporate extension,” that 
it did not prevent the appearance of his hips being 
in close conjunction with his shoulders; and to 
these were fixed the longest and most muscular 
arms that mortal ever possessed. The feats of 
strength related of Mike are quite beyond cre- 
dence ; but he has been known to run a weight up 
a hill, that the strongest horse would strain his 
bones and sinews in vain to do; and the finest 
wrestler in the county he once lifted from the 
ground with one hand, and hurled him out of the 
ring with the ease that he would have pitched a 
puny kitten. 

It was the popular belief that Mike held an ap- 
pointment in the immediate gift and patronage of 
the devil, and this slanderous creed was strength- 
ened by his being the unlawful offspring of a poor 
harmless idiot woman, long since at peace, and 
freed from the jibes and jeers of scoffing insolence, 
and now slumbering beneath a moss-grown, daisy - 
speckled grave, not a jot more brainless than the 
dust of the ambitious and the great, festering and 
rotting in the mockery of their pride. But Mike 
evinced none of his mother’s demented weakness : 
he was quick, shrewd, and as full of mischief as a 
monkey from the hour that he could bite a crust, 
and that was within a few days after his birth; 


for he was more forward and capable than any 


other child that was ever seen by the wondering 
gossips who attended him in the earliest stage of 
his existence. From the hour that he could lisp 
a syllable, he was treated alike by every living 
creature that he approached. All avoided him: 
not even a dog but slunk grumbling away when 
Mike crossed the threshhold ; but this, far from 
giving offence, used to cause him to roar with 
laughter; and the more he was dreaded, the greater 
pleasure it seemed to give him. His laugh, how- 
ever, was any thing but a mirthful sound. It jarred 
harshly and discordantly on the ear, and chilled 
the blood of those upon whom it fell. 

Whenever and wherever he appeared, which he 
usually did in the same sudden and abrupt manner 
that he introduced his visage at the hall-window, 
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it was supposed that misfortune of some kind or 
other was close at hand. Mike's ugly face was 
always considered the shadow of the coming event, 
and it certainly proved to be an o’er correct cri- 
terion, in too many instances, of approaching 
evil. , 

With the Squire, however, this had no influence, 
and in opposition to John Hardy’s strenuous opi- 
nion that he was in close league with the fiend, he 
always gave him a kind word of recognition when he 
met Mike, and it was generally accompanied with 
something of a more substantial form in token of 
compassion for the poor outcast. 

“ Well, Mike!” exclaimed the Squire when he 
saw who it was, “although not an invited guest 
you’re a welcome one. Come in, my good lad, and 
have a glass of hot punch.” 

“Thank ye, Sir,” replied Mike with a grin; 
“but I’m afeard I should make one too many 
among ye.” 

“No, no, you'll not,” rejoined the Squire. “ At 
least,” continued he correcting himself from a hint 
given by John Hardy’s treading rather heavily on 
a tender corn, “at least not for the time it will 
take you to empty a glass and pocket half-a-crown. 
Go round, you will find the back door on the 
latch, Mike.” 

“ You’re very good, Sir,” returned Mike, stretch- 
ing down his long arms, and, sliding head foremost 
on to the floor, he gave a vault backwards upon 
reaching it with his hands, and fell lightly and 
nimbly upon the soles of his feet. ‘ But like a 
rat,” continued he, showing every tooth in his 
gigantic cavern of a mouth, “ I can creep my body 
through any hole that I can pass my head.” 

It was great diversion for Mike to see the sen- 
sation this feat of agility occasioned. Every body 


endeavoured to assume composure and indifference | 


at his dreaded presence: but at the same time 
their confusion was too apparent for concealment. 
There was no longer a mingling of noisy tongues 


and loud boisterous peals of mirth ; all were silent, | 


thoughtful, and uneasy, and stolen glances were 
exchanged expressive of the feelings that dictated 
them. 


“ There,” said the Squire, who was the only one | 


present in no way discomforted by the close proxi- 
mity of Mike, “ scoop a bumper from that bowl 
and pledge my health.” 

“IT humbly beg your pardon, Sir,” replied Mike 
with a respectful bow ; “but I don’t like mixed 
liquors, and by your leave I’ll take a sip of some- 
thing raw and pure.” 

“ As you please,” rejoined the Squire. “ You'll 
find what you want on the table.” 


With this Mike gurgled a full half-pint glass | 


from a bottle of fiery cogniac, and, holding it above 
his head, cried out “ Here’s to your house-warming, 
Mr. Lawrence,” and he poured the stinging dram, 
without let or stop, down his throat, and gave a 
loud shrill whistle at the finish, by way of testing 
his powers of swallowing rebellious liquors, 

“It would have choked any mortal,” said John 
Hardy to himself, but neither lip nor tongue moved 
to measure the sentence. 

“Ha, ha, ha,” laughed Mike, giving the empty 


glass a flourish, and tipping it upon a thomb-nail 
he proved there was not a drop to be drained from 
the bottom. ‘“ Ha, ha, ha, and so you think, Mr 
Hardy, that it would have choked any mortal thro 
do ye?” 

“How do you know what I think?” returned 
John almost passionately. 

“Ha, ha, ha,” rejoined Mike. « Ha, ha, ha.” 
“ Come, come,” added the Squire in a reproving 


throat, 





voice and manner, “remember to be respectfy! 
Mike ;” and as he said so, he threw to hima broad 
piece of silver. 
__ “ You’re very good, Sir,” replied he scraping g 
_ bow, “and there’s nothing like money to sharpen 
‘the memory. This,” he continued, spinning the 
| coin in the air and catching it adroitly, “ puts me 
in mind of the errand I came about.” 
| © And what is that?” 
| “Hark!” rejoined Mike without heeding the 
_ question, and pointing to the roof above, “There 
are other messengers besides me. Dye hear the 
rats over head 2?” | 

“What do you mean?” said the Squire as 
rushing noise was heard in the eeiling and adjoin- 
ing panels, 

“Ah! they're cute, cunning things,” replied 
Mike admiringly. ‘1 love rats better than many 
mothers love their babies. I’ve heard they leave 
the ship before it sinks, and quit the tottering 
house before it falls, and I know they’re soon aware 
when one’s on fire, and long before the owner.” 

“On fire!” ejaculated twenty tongues while 
horror and sickening fright paralysed every hearer. 

“ Ay,” returned Mike in a cool, collected man- 
ner, “I drank to your house-warming Mr. Law- 
rence, and if ye cast a look to the east end of this 
' old rotten, worm-eaten pile of black bricks and 
| mortar at this particular moment, you'll say that 


’ 





| it was not ill-timed if it was ill-placed. For while 
| ye’ve been ——” and he gave three or four awk- 
'ward capers by way of a conclusion to the sen- 
tence ‘your house has been burning.” 
| “Great God!” exclaimed the Squire, and the 
agony of his soul was portrayed in every linea- 
ment of his countenance. 
| Fora brief moment, for the veriest grain and 
atom of time, there was such a break and pause 
and suppression of every sound, even to the beating 
| of hearts and pulse, that the fall of a pin would 
| have rung loudly upon the floor. 
| John Hardy's voice, however, soon was heard. 
“If true what you say,” said he addressing Mike 
in a strangely altered voice, so dry and husky did 
it sound, “it’s no time to stand idling here ; but if 
| untrue,” and heshook hisclenched fist threateningly 
as he spoke, perhaps for the first time in his life, 
|“ you shall be ducked in a horse-pond.” : 
_ Ducked in a horse-pond!” repeated Mike. 
|“ Pretty thanks I trow for my errand. But there s 
no fear o’ that, Master. Go, and what I’ve said 
_will soon be proved.” ; 
| Before Mike had finished his reply to John 5 
threat, all had rushed terror-stricken from the hall, 
and they swept through the straight narrow pe 
_ sages and up the stairs and along the galleries, #® ’ 
las they approached that part of the building all 
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io by Mike, dense volumes of smoke rolled towards 
in stifling masses. 

éJt’s too true,” gasped John Hardy. 

A bright, lurid flame now burst through a par- 
tition at the extreme end of the building, and, as 
if by magic, the whole wall became one entire 


i back for your lives!” shouted the Squire, 
jriving the pressing crowd before him. 

« By heaven!” ejaculated John Hardy, clasping 
his hands in despair, “all the wing’s on fire.” 

“And so will the whole house be in a few mi- 
nutes,” responded the Squire. “It’s past our aid 
or any that we can obtain. Back, I say, there. 
Not a soul shall remain in danger.” 

“Ring the alarum,” cried a voice, “let ws at 
least have all the assistance we can get.” 

Off ran an eager throng to perform the office ; 


but immediately afterwards a shout was raised that | 


“the bell-rope was gone.” 

“No matter,” returned a voice, “ I'll soon climb 
to the roof and set the old clacker ringing.” 

It was Mike who made this volunteer, and with- 
ina very short period afterwards the bell sent a 
sound that might be heard a full league away. 


Every hand was now turned to saving whatever | 


was Within reach and portable. Pictures that had 
hung unmolested for an age upon time-worn rusty 
nails were torn down and hurled from the win- 
dows among heaps of antique chairs and tables, 
which no sooner reached the ground than they 
snapped to atoms, and became little less destroyed 
than if burnt to ashes. From every casement and 
door piles of household goods were being crammed 
and thrown. ‘l'apestry was torn in ribands from 
the walls ; plate, glass, china, were all huddled and 
crushed together in bruised, broken, and scattered 
fragments. Not a finger but was stretched forth 
to save, and yet not one but added rather than 
diminished to the speed of the ruin now devouring 
the Squire's old home. 

It was a fearful scene. Destruction, stark, 
staring destruction wasinevitable. As well might 
an attempt be made to quench the crater of a 
burning mountain as to save the ancient house 
from total demolition. And still there was a small 
determined band who made the attempt. Pails, 
buckets, jugs, and vessels of any and of every kind 
were filled from the pump and conveyed to all 
points where the flames raged the fiercest, and | 
dashed upon them with unintermitting industry | 
and perseverance. John Hardy flew from room to | 
room, and roared all kinds of instructions and di- | 
rections in the hoarsest possible voice which no- 
body for a moment heeded or listened to. Shout 
tse above shout, halloo above halloo, shriek above | 
shriek, until the din increased to one continued | 
yell, which, as it was carried in the distance, 
sunded like the mingled howling of savage beasts. | 

“The roof, the roof,” was now the ery, and | 
through the centre of it aclear flame shot upwards 
for yards into the air. High and fiercely it rose, 
tnd hissed and twirled and twined in serpent folds, 
‘nd belched forth clouds of sparks, and then, as if 
“aring for its purpose, down it stooped, and run- 
ung swiftly along the parapets, licked the build- 
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_ing from end to end in one flaring sheet of fire. 


There was one spot, however, still untouched, and 
that was the small belfry which stood on the rear 
of the roof at one end of the house, wherein Mike 
still remained, ringing with a force never applied 
to that old bell, although long since flawed and 
cracked by time. 

“Come down, come down instantly!” hallooed 
the Squire, seeing the imminent danger he was in ; 
but Mike took no notice of the order, and continued 





to ply the wheel with feelings of mingled delight 
_and vengeance. 
_ Thick, smothering volumes of smoke rose snd 
| enveloped him, and still the heavy ding-dong sum- 
moned amazed and wondering crowds for miles 
_around. Hot, charred, and burning embers flew 
‘about his head, and fierce climbing flames crept 
and played within a few feet of the bell, and still 
the ding-dong never ceased. Fiocks of frightened 
and dazzled birds flew in circles above the suffoca- 
ting heat, and, every now and then, dropped 
powerless into the blazing ruins, Ding-dong, 
ding-dong. Thick beams, scorched to charcoal, 
fell from floor to floor, and rent great yawning 
gaps as they crashed to the ground. Ding-dong, 
ding-dong. Red-hot bricks, split into fragments, 
| and tiles and rubbish, fell as thick as hail. Ding- 
| dong, ding-dong. Now a tall chimney reeled and 
| tottered, and, after staggering in vain to!hold its 
place, down, down it went, crushing in the roof, 
and dashing away every thing in its course. Ding- 
dong, ding-dong. 
All had quitted the tumbling ruins, except Mike, 
-and, instead of the tumult which but a few 
minutes before out-Babeled Babel, were collected 
in a closely-packed crowd, silently, and not a few 
_ tearfully, watching the progress of the devastating 
element. The Squire stood a little in advance of 
the rest, and looked calmly upon the destruction of 
| that which was scarcely less prized by him than 
| life; but when he saw a human being in peril, 
and that, too, as he believed, on his account, words 
| cannot picture his distress and agony. 
| “Come down, come down, in the name of hea- 
_ven!” he screamed at the very pitch of his voice, 
/and, although Mike was no object of sympathy 
| upon general occasions, the order was bellowed 
from every tongue until it might have drowned 
the roar of a park of artillery. 

Ding-dong, ding-dong. 

“ Dye hear?” again hallooed the Squire; but 
if he did, Mike heeded not. 

Ding-dong, ding-dong. 

“My God!” passionately exclaimed the Squire, 
** he'll we roasted alive.” 

Ding dong, ding-dong. 

Screams, shrieks, shouts, halloos, supplicatione, 
and threats, were all and each disregarded by Mike. 
There he remained in the very middle of a line of 
fire encircling him, and, as yet, unharmed, “I 
don’t believe fire will burn him,” said John Hardy, 
in a tone that could not be heard his length from 
where he stood. 

The bell ceased. 

“ Fire won’t burn me; eh, Mr. Hardy? Ha, ha, 
ha.” 
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John’s blood curdled in his veins at these words, | side of the parapet, he clung and twined his limbs 
and even the Squire felt a shock as if he had re- | about an iron water-spout, fixed in an abutment 
ceived the contents of a galvanic battery, when of the building, still but slightly injured, and down 
they issued from Mike’s lips in a loud and distinct | the edge of it he slipped, with the speed of an arrow 
tone. He had heard his friend’s remark, and its | dipping from air to earth. 


being repeated so aptly by Mike, was, indeed, very 
startling, as it must have been without the reach 
of mortal hearing. 

“ Did ye hear that?” whispered John. 

The Squire made no reply ; but kept a fixed 
stare upon the mysterious Mike. 

Black, begrimed, and sooty, he again commenced 
his labour at the bell, and as the light flared in- 
tensely bright upon him he looked like a demon 
summoning the condemned, 

Between terror and astonishment, all eyes were 


| 
| 


bent upon Mike, and, notwithstanding the con- | 


fusion his dangerous position created, many opi- 
nions were now expressed as to his being the 


author or instrument of the destruction of the | 


Range. The tide of public compassion changed 
and set against him. 

“I knew very well that something would hap- 
pen directly I saw his ugly face through the 
window,” observed one. “Ugly, indeed!” re- 
turned another. “ He ought to have been strangled 
at his birth.” 

“Tut, tut, neighbour,” added a third. 
can’t choose our own faces, and we've no reason to 
think Mike would be so wicked. 
had fired the house, it is not very likely he’d have 
given notice of the act himself.” 

“JT don’t know that,” rejoined a fourth. “Tle 
came and told me that my cow had broken her 
hack ; but there’s very little doubt in my mind, 
that he drove her over the chalk-pit.” 

* Yes, yes,” said the first speaker, “he loves to 
be the messenger of his own mischief.” 

“If I thought that,” replied he who was dis- 
posed to be more charitable towards Mike than the 
others, “Td have let him want for a crust and a 
draught of milk before now, and he must have 
done both long ere this, if it hadn’t been for me.” 

* He'll never beg another such meal of ye,” re- 
marked a bystander. 
the bell-tower, and all escape is cut off.” 

“Get a ladder, or he must perish!” cried the 
Squire, 

But he might as well have called for wings to 
have flown, and snatched him from the wretched 
death which threatened him. The length of three 
ordinary ladders would not have reached the place 
where Mike stood, and not one was at hand for a 
useless attempt to be made with. 

Scarcely, however, were the last words from the 


| 


“We, 


Besides, if he | 


“There,” said he, clasping his hands behind him 
and striding towards the crowd with thie gait of M 
pair of compasses. There,” repeated he, “that’s 
about the only fireside I ever left with regret, | 
had it all to myself, and it will be many a jones 
year before I forget its glow.” ; ° 

“A murrain on ye for so speaking of it!” ex. 
claimed a voice in the rear of the throng, 

“Are you hurt, Mike?” asked the Squire, hur- 
rying forwards to meet him. 

“ No, and thank ye kindly, Sir,” replied he. 

“Why did you remain so long there useless] 
exposing yourself to danger ?” 

“* An’ may it please ye, Sir,” returned Mike, “ g 
little danger gives a fillip to sport.” 

“ Sport!” angrily ejaculated the Squire. 

“Ay, coolly rejoined Mike. ‘Sport to some 


is often death and ruin to others; but that’s no 


reason we shouldn’t enjoy it.” 

“Tfang the villain!” John Hardy was about to 
exclaim ; but he checked the impulse just in time 
to prevent the sentence being uttered. 

“The hemp isn’t sown vet, Mr. Hardy, for the 
twisting of the cord,” said Mike with a grin. 

At this moment the ground on which they stood 


_quivered again, as the remainder of the roof fell 
in with a terrific crash, and then a thick cloud of 


dust, ashes, and smoke, rose and completely ob- 
scured the burning pile; and when it had been 
wafted away, nothing remained to view of the 


| Range, but the skeleton of the outward wal!s,—a 


sightless ruin. 
“T say, my masters,” observed Mike, as he 


_ pointed to the smouldering heap, “ ye'll never hold 


“See, the fire has reached | 


your revel there again. No, no. The fiddle, the 
song, and the dance will not cheer and warm 
your hearts in the old manor-house when Christ- 
mas comes again. Ye'll think of that no matter 
where ye may be, I ween.” 

Sobs were now heard from various parts of the 
crowd of sorrowing spectators. 

“Ay, ye can weep,” continued Mike, “ and so 
could I if I had the like cause. But then, d’ye see, 
Mike Crouch never had any. No, I often laugh ; 
but a tear—by the Lord! I should like to know 
where tears are pumped from?” and then stretch- 
ing his hands upon the ground, he threw himself 


over and over, after the fashion of a hoop in mo- 


Squire's lips with a frantic gesture, than Mike gave | 
Wi _ ” _ 
a loud, thrilling “ whoop,” and, springing over the 


tion, and in this way trundled himself rapidly out 
of sight. 


( To be continued.) 
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JOST AMMANN’S STORY. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED MEMOIRS OF A BELIEVER IN DREAMS, 


—— We were disappointed at Weimar. To 
sy the truth, after Munich, and Vienna, and Dres- 
gen with its suburbs and galleries, the best of the 
German capitals are wearisome to a stranger. Our 
good friend, Doctor Fink, took infinite pains to 
entertain us: but the weather was sultry; no 
theatre open, the company being on duty at Ilmenau ; 
and Goethe, the genius loci, whom we had expected 
to see, at least, was rusticating at Jena. The court 
had not yet departed for Carlsbad, and some other 
notables were still attending it; but we, as mere 
birds of passage, had never thought of providing 
ourselves with introductions ; and our worthy 
doctor was in no position to obtain them. 


Nothing remained, therefore, but the poor re- | 
surce of sight-seeing—a sad task at all times, | 


but especially so in a petty “residence” like Weimar. 
One spectacle, however, was shown to us, which 
seemed new to all the party, and took us com- 
pletely by surprise. It is an institution belonging 
towhat is called (as far as I can remember) the 


Scheintodtensaal ; a receptacle for uncertain cases | 
of death ; where bodies, in which a revival seems 


possible, are laid for some time before burial, to 
await the chance of reawakening. 
kept continually warm and light ; the bodies lie 
on platforms with the face and hands uncovered ; 


The room is | 


to the limbs are attached strings which communi- | 
cate with a bell hung in the anteroom, so that the | 


slightest motion gives the alarm, and summons an 
attendant who is always waiting there. A surgeon 
is ready to appear at his call, and employ every 


means of restoration. Thus, if a spark of life should | 
_ the place on half-pay : the common people think 
him a kind of supernatural character, which he 
supports by roaming through the streets at night- 


revive, it is instantly perceived, and may be warmed 
again into full existence. When no such sign ap- 
pears, after a sufficient time has elapsed, the corpse 
is delivered to those who have the charge of depo- 
siting it in the grave. 

Weimar has the credit of originating this humane 
institution, which has since been followed in other 
parts of Germany. In time, perhaps, the example 
may extend to other countries, and teach them to 
lose the dread of those entombments of the living, 
of which there is hardly a city in Europe but re- 
cords some ghastly tale or other. But many of the 
superstitions and reluctances of domestic feeling 
must be overcome before this can take place ; and, 
inthe meanwhile, out of very love and tenderness 
for the deceased, their friends will continue to 
shroud and watch them in darkened rooms, and 
now and then carefully inter them alive ;—so per- 


versely will the best affections at times exhibit 
themselves ! 


At Weimar, we heard, there had been some re- | 


coveries ; but only of women :—in cases of seeming 
veath preceded by fainting, or from trances of a 
tataleptic nature. There were two female bodies 
in the hall when we visited it: and in one of them 
the colour on the cheek was still so fresh, that I 
‘ould scarcely believe it belonged to death, and 


tion to relate his story. 


was in a great measure the effect of fancy, excited 
by the stories of suspended animation and revivals 
which we were hearing. I laid my hand on the 
brow of the corpse, and withdrew it, chilled by 
that indescribable feeling, known to all who have 
once been familiar with the dead, and which cannot 
be mistaken for any other. 

The twilight came on as we stood listening to 
these strange histories; and Clarence became so 
white and silent, that I thought it best to stay no 
longer. Even to myself, for whom, in general, 
death has nothing frightful, the descriptions of 
Doctor Fink, and the sight of the apparatus fast- 
ened to the bodies, gave a certain restlessness, which 
it was impossible to control. It seemed as if the 
next moment, after my eye was turned in an oppo- 
site direction, I should hear the bell ring! 

“Tt must be hard service,” I remarked, “ for 
the attendants, who have to sit listening yonder, 
alone, all day, and all night, too.” 

“They are old hospital keepers,” replied the 
doctor ; “fellows inured to things far worse than 
this. But they are all more or less touched with 
the superstitions of their class; and, I daresay, 
would tell strange tales enough to any one who 
would listen to them. ‘The first man that was 
appointed did not bear the place long: he was a 
sickly, obstinate fellow, full of odd notions; and one 
night fancied that he sawsomething, and gave a false 
alarm. He was dismissed, and afterwards became 
insane, if he were not so, indeed, from the begin- 
ning.”—“And what was the fate of this poor fellow?” 
I asked.—“*Oh! he is harmless, and wanders about 


fall. I daresay we shall meet him in the church- 


| yard,” 


In fact, as we crossed it, Doctor Fink pointed 
out the man, who took off his hat with a quten 
Abend, the civil, quiet manner of which betrayed 
no derangement. I felt a desire to hear more of 
his story ; but the presence of my wife and the 
doctor made me ashamed to express my curiosity, 
and I kept it to myself. On arriving at the hotel, 
however, as Clarence complained of fatigue and 
headach, and retired at once to her room, the 
prospect of a lonely evening led my thoughts back 
to the subject. 1 summoned the se//ner to council ; 
he knew the old man well, and said that Jost 
Ammann (for such was his name) had no objec- 
“TI can find him directly,” 
he said ; “for he walks the streets all night long, 
and the guard do not like to meddle with him,” 
(migen nichts mit ihm anhaben.) 

In half an hour honest Veit reappeared, and with 
him the object of my curiosity: a thin, erect figure, 
with a quantity of gray hair, and eyes rather in- 


expressive than wild-looking, like those of insane 


people generally. He approached without the least 


“xpected to see her move every moment. But this | embarrassment, and offered respectfully to answer 
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any questions I might wish to put to him, I or- 
dered his memory to be refreshed with a glass of 
branntwein, which he took off in a very sensible 
manner; supplied him with a pipe, the universal 
master-key to the German heart, and, filling my 
own meerschaum, began to smoke and listen, as 
soon as a few questions had fairly opened the vein 
of his story. There is something in the vaporous 
fragrance of tobacco (especially if you can get good 
knaster) that reconciles me to the garrulous tales 
of old age, which one cannot always, at other times, 
hear without impatience. 

The patois of the Saxon marches is almost unintel- 
ligible to a foreigner ; but Jost spoke good German, 
a peculiarity, by the by, that I have remarked in 
other instances of deranged persons in this country. 
He began by relating his enlistment in youth as a 
soldier, and how he was wounded at Jena, where 
he was serving with the Prussians ;—and afterwards 
got employment as keeper in the Weimar hospital ; 
where he had recovered from his wounds, but with 
arms so fatally maimed, that he was no longer fit 
for the military trade, nor, indeed, for any other. 
Afterwards, when the Depository was established, 
he was selected to perform the office of watchman 
there. 

“A quiet life,” he said; “and I should not have 


been chosen for it, but that the older wardmen | 


would not volunteer, although they had no reason 
to like their places in the hospital, either. It was 
something new: and people used, as we Saxons 
are, to bury as soon as we can after the breath is 
gone, thought it a sad business to keep dead bodies 
lying with their eyes open, and a sentinel sitting 
outside, to come when they ring for him, like the 
waiter ina Wirthshaus! I did not much admire 


it myself, though I never feared to be with the | 


dead, night or day; but it was no time for me to 
be nice ;—and, thinks I, a curious matter it must 
be, to startle a man who has known what it is to 
lie for two nights amongst the dying in the fields 
by Hassenhausen. 


“For a good while the room was heated and | 


swept ; but never a body came to it. No wonder, 
you will say, that people should think one parting 
enough :—the doctors, too, take good care that a 


poor sinner who is once beyond their reach shall | 


be in no haste to turn back. And how many, 
say you, would be glad to waken the sleeper in 
good earnest? Some husband a week old perhaps, 
or young Pickle’s mother ; no great kindness, even 
to them,—the first sorrow spares the next and 
worst! However, so it was. I had little to do 
but trim the fire, and clean the windows, and smoke 
at the door with the sexton, who came every after- 
noon to ask how I was getting on :—the old rogue 


hated the plan, and was pleased to see how little | 
came of it. At times, for amusement, I used to | 


lie down on the beds, and fancy myself the dead 
man waking there ; and how I should feel when I 
found myself in the strange place, and heard the 
bell ring instead of a woman’s voice ; and what I 
should think, when the watchman with his white 


ing at each other! In this way I went on, further 
than did me any good,—for thoughts beset me now 
that I had never known before, and I grew as 
moping and fanciful as a girl in love. Something 
began to stir about me, too, that’I have heard tel] 
of in other lonely places :—whenever I touched the 
bell in sweeping down the walls, the door would 
shake, as if a hand was trying the lock; and | 
could not leave it ajar, without thinking that | 
_ caught glimpses of my own likeness peering at me 
'through thechink. You have heard the bell, Mein 
| Herr ?—it has a spiteful, tingling note, that no 
blessed metal, I am sure, ever gave. I used to 
| think (God be with us!) that Herr von Einsiede] 
| must have paid some one to steal it from the por- 
| ter’s lodge at Hell gate! 
| However, his Excellence, the highly-well-borp 
| minister and state privy councillor, was set on 
having his invention tried; and after much ado, 
| he got me a customer now and then :—a child may 
| be, or some young mother that had sunk away in 
_ her first delivery :—poor things that you could not 
have heartened into life again with all mother 
| Ilse’s liquors, that made Doctor Faust young. 
They were quiet guests as one could wish ; but 
perhaps you have remarked, sir, that infants, and 
many women too, when young and fresh in life, 
sleep so fast, and look so calm, that they do not 
'seem much changed if you see them after death, 
My poor Kitchen was one of these ; a random 
| shot killed her in my arms in 1804—and she lay 
for hours afterwards, smiling like a bride ; I have 
seen her often paler when she was sleeping on my 
bosom,—the blessed one !—As for these stray guests 
of mine, they were mostly sorrowful creatures 
enough, and I fancy may have found it better for 
them in the world yonder, and never cared to look 
back. One after the other were quietly carried off 
to my old rival the sexton, who used to laugh in 
my face; until this way of his vexed me so, that I 
prayed one might recover, were it only to spite 
Claus Scheffel. 

“Then came the French army’s retreat from 
' Moscow, and the rising of our country upon them; 
while I had to sit still, nursing my lame hands, 
and hear what better men were doing. This made 
other troubles worse, and kept me in a continual 
fever. In time, on the eve of the battle of Leipzig, 
the fighting came nearer to us; and many of the 
wounded in skirmishes which were now heard of 
in every direction, were brought into the hospitals 
here, mostly French officers. But I should sooner 
have expected old Rothbart* himself, than any of 
these for patients of mine: the ball and the sabre 
celdom leave much doubt when their work is fin- 
ished, and war is not the best time for such curt 
ous inquiries. 

“So I thought; but one evening there came 
from the Infirmary the body of an officer. They 
said he had been struck by what is termed the 
‘wind of a ball ;’—a strange death enough ; he 
seemed as fast as a stone, although you could sce 
no wounds, but some mere scratches, scarcely 








face came staring and stumbling into the room.; « 7, Emperor Frederic Barbarossa—a favourite ob- 
And then my neighbours, one on this side, and one | ject of the traditions still current amongst the Saxos 
on that ;—fancy two sitting up at once, and wink- | peasantry. 
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| In the camp, in my time, they would have 
ygried him without more ado, and asked no idle 
yestions ; but now we were grown wiser; and he 
yas an Officer in Jerome's guard, and did not turn 
widas corpses ought to do; so the inspecting phy- 
ddan thought it a fine opportunity for pleasing 
sis Excellence Von Einsiedel, and sent him to the 
Dead-house. This was the first patient of any 
onsequence that we had received ; and while the 
argeon was disposing the body, I crept behind him, 
rious to see the face. I knew it in a moment! 
wn vears had darkened the features, but they had 
sot weakened my recollection, or cancelled what I 
wel to that man: it was my old tyrant, Von 
Fschen !” 

Here, for the first time, the vagrant’s manner 
hecame agitated, and his eye began to dilate. As 
Ilooked steadily in his face, removing, the while, 
the bottle of spirits beyond his reach, he paused 
fra moment ; and then more quietly resumed :— 

“He was a young captain in the regiment of 
Settin, when I enlisted in 1800. The men were 
treated little better than dogs by the best officers 
of the old Prussian school ; but he was a worse 
tyrant than any of them. In Gotha, which is my 
nitive place, he lived as if we were in an enemy’s 
und, and seemed to take pleasure in doing all the 
nischief he could to the common people, who hated 
him; but none with such reason asI had! Inour 
juarters upon the Sulbach, he had forced me to 
cand by while he turned out of their home my 
own father and mother—old people—that he might 
table his horses on their hearth ; and after that, 
ny sister—a mere child then—T7eufe/ ! there is 
wuse in thinking of it! I would have shot him 


it the time, if I had not been too well watched ; | 
ind a better deed it would have been than killing | 


idozen Frenchmen. But it was no use to throw 
wy life away, and let him laugh at me, so I waited 
fit a better day: and, as soon as we came on the 
frontier, I deserted, from which time I lost sight 
f him for ten years or more ; although the army 
awhich I next enlisted served with the Prussian 
‘mops, from 1803 to the close of the first war. 
“Here we met, then, at last: and I, of all living 
nen, was to watch his body, and listen if he stirred, 
id be ready to help him back into life, like one 
“at deserved my love! I never told the surgeon 
the bearers, that I knew who it was. I looked 
‘ray from the face while they remained ; when 
“ey were gone, I sate down beside the body, and 
“ought upon all that he had done to me and mine. 
“Which of us had triumphed? Sudden deaths, 
“*Y Say, are easy ones; this man might have 
assed away without a pang of either mind or 
“ly. The expression of his features was calm— 
“nost pleasant ; no sign was there of the evil he had 
iced having troubled his last moments, although 
, "48 sure it was unrepented. The longer I re- 
“ted, the more I felt that this was no payment of 
. ‘core that he owed me : and looking on him, as 
' lay with his eyes open, I fancied there was on 
— the same kind of smile and look which he 
_, ite on the day when I caught Rica stealing 
“of his quarters, and came up to him at the 
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had been laid. 
| fore, with the light flickering on the forehead. 
_could not have stirred; and the alarm, I felt con- 
_vinced, was some feverish fancy of my own. After 
| I had seen that neither motion nor sign of breath 
_was there, I turned away,—not liking to look too 
long on the face, with its set smile and the staring 
_ lifeless eyes,—in better heart than Icame. I was 
just on the threshold, with my hand on the door, 
| when, lo! a second sharp ring on the bell sounded 
in the anteroom. In the start I gave, which fairly 
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for a moment, that I might whisper her name in 
his ear, and see him die again trembling! These, 
and worse thoughts than these, kept rising and 
running through me, one after another, until I 
could no longer bear to be in sight of him. I fell 
a-shivering, and my eyes darkened; and I thought 
I should recover myself sooner if I got away from 
the body. There is no lock to the door, but I 
closed it fast, and seated myself as near as I could 
to the stove in the waiting-room. But here I found 
it no better than before. I could not sit still, or 
command my thoughts, or make up my mind to 
run from the place. It seemed as if something 
should be done, but what, I could not tell, or how. 
The idea that he was so near made me only the 
more unsettled when I ceased to see him; and now, 
for the first time, I felt troubled at being alone, 
and eager, and full of fearful expectation. 

“ At last my eye fell on a great Bible that be- 
longed to the sexton ; and I reached it down, hop- 
ing to find something there that would drive the 
temptation away. I had just trimmed the lamp, 
and was about to open the book, when, sacrament ! 
the bell rang. Good Lord! what a start was that! 
Then I said to myself, ‘It cannot be!’ and again, 
‘What was I wishing just now ?’—* Why should 
this be the first alarm given?’ I would not believe 
it real, nor rise to call for help, as I ought to have 
done; but sate shaking and gaping like an idiot, 
with limbs that seemed as if I had lost all control 
over them. There was no one within but he; and 
all had become quite still there ; for I listened keenly 
|enough, as you may suppose, to catch the least 
sound astir, and could hear nothing but the beating 
of my own heart. Of any life being in him, I 
never thought for an instant ; but who could tell 
what ugly thing had entered the body, and was 
| playing hateful pranks with it? For, wherever he 
| was above ground, I knew the Evil one would not 

be far from him. 
“Now this put out of my mind all that I had 
been remembering a few minutes before. I cannot 
guess how long my panic lasted ; but, as all re- 
| mained quiet, my courage returned by degrees, and 
| I began to think what a pitiful coward I had been. 
| Then I resolved to go in, and look at the body,— 
but with the Bible under my arm. I walked as 
_stoutly as I could into the room, where the light is 

always burning ; but nothing ever cost me so much 
as the first glance at the bed on which the corpse 
There it was, however, just as be- 
It 





| 





turned me round, I had a full view of the bier ; 
but still its tenant appeared perfectly quiet. It 
was now clear that some other cause had stirred 
the bell ; and I feared the corpse no more, but 





“t! Then I wished he would wake up, if but 


went to the bed-side, and laid my hand on the 
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mouth, although it gave me a shudder, that I think I 
can feel everi now, when I touched the clammy flesh. 

“Still the disturbance of the bell seemed very 
strange. I tried to think it had been set agoing 
by the wind entering through some broken pane, 
or by a mouse within the partition wall,—but this 
kind of guessing did me little good ; there was no 
help for it, and I must watch as I might till 
morning. It was too late to call any one ; I should 
have done so at the first alarm, and I was now 
cool enough to feel that 1 had made a mistake, 
which it was best that no other person should 
know. And, turning this over more composedly, 
I asked myself, ‘Supposing that any chance 
of life had really been there, was this the man to 
whom I would like to give it?’ 

“At all events, happen what might, I determined 
to go into the room no more. I turned my chair 
round, and sate facing the fire, but I could not 
keep my'eyes from glancing sideways at the door ; 
and at last I found that I could not rest until I 
moved into a position where I could see it con- 
stantly. I had hardly done so—you might, perhaps, 
have counted twenty—before the bell rang such a 
peal above my head, as if the Devil himself was in 
the clapper; a few seconds after it ceased, there was 
a loud dull sound on the floor of the inner room, 
as if a ton of lead had fallen on the boards, and 
presently (God be with us!) there came footsteps, 
tread by tread, slowly tramping towards the door 
—and then it opened! As you live, there stood 
the dead man looking at me, and beckoning me to 
come to him, and moving his lips ; but without any 
sound that you could hear. I felt that if he came 
nearer, I was lost ; and in blind self-defence, rather 
than from any better thought, I cast the heavy 
book, with all my strength, at the unwelcome ap- 
pearance. The blow fell on the heart,—and the 
figure gave a thin cry, and drew back within the 
door, which the spring closed again suddenly. Upon 
this I must have swooned ; for I recollect no more, 
until the entrance of many persons roused me. 

“The noise that I had heard, or some other 
alarm, had awakened the Doctor, whose eager face 
was the first thing I saw, as I rose from the threshold 
of the outer door, across which I had fallen. At 
first my tongue was palsied,—I could only answer 
by pointing to the corpse-room, into which heand the 
others hastened. Hearing no sound but their whis- 
pers for some minutes, I ventured to follow them, 
wondering where the body would be found. But I 
felt as if all the blood in my body was turned to ice, 
when I beheld it lying composed in its clothes as 
if it had never stirred,—but on another bier! The 
doctor began to question me sharply, and when I 
pointed out this change, which well might make 
one shudder, he said I was dreaming, or drunk, and 
showed how impossible it was; the fingers being 
each properly fastened to its bell-string, and the 
coverlid quite smoothly folded. All I could say 
was in vain ; until the doctor's angry words pro- 
voked me to tell the whole, as it had happened :— 
no one would believe me—‘ coward’ and ‘ idiot’ 
were the best words I got in reply ; and, to make 
a vexatious story short, I was turned away on the 
morning after.” 
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| I turned round, and saw it was the face of my 
sister Frederica. . 








“Was this all?” I asked, drawing a long breath 
as the man remained silent for a while. ie 
“ Not quite,” he replied. “ My first thought was 
to leave Weimar as soon and as far as I could; 
somehow I could not bring myself to quit the place 
until I had seen the major fairly buried. There 
was a great procession at his funeral, and many 
towns-people attended, besides the officers ; for he 
was related to some old families in the city. There 
was a woman, too, who came to the church 
and stood by herself at the grave side: the only one 
of the company that seemed to weep,—and when 
the coffin was lowered into the earth, she fell back 
and swooned away. To give her air, the bystand. 
ers raised her veil. I had nearly fallen too, when 


“We had been parted for some years ;—soon 
after her misfortune she had been sent to a quiet 
village on the Elbe, where she had grown up into 
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| a woman—and, indeed, one of the loveliest that for h 
| eyes could see. It almost daunted me at first, for Tha 
she looked more like a princess than a bauer's child, , 
and was dressed in silk and velvet. But her kind ven 
heart was the same as ever : she knew me, disguised majc 
as I was with wounds and misfortune, and fell, with af 
her arms around my neck, weeping piteously. J pest] 


comforted her as well as I could, and led her back to 
the lodging which she had taken at Weimar when 
Von Eschen was brought thither. There was no 
use in reproaching her, poor girl! They had met 
again, by accident, she told me : he was struck, as 
he well might be, with the opened bloom of her 
beauty, and thought he could easily make her listen 





to him a second time. Her refusals to live with Hi 
him only piqued his fancy the more, and he made dant 
her the wildest offers, but in vain; although she that 
was at heart fonder than he was, as women, poor extra 
things, always are to those who have wronged clusic 
‘them. But she persisted, until, at last, he vowed our p 
| on the Gospels to marry her. This could not, how- @ we |b 
ever be done at once; there was some hinderanee, arran 
| real or pretended : but she believed that he really L' 
wished to keep his word, and said that he seemed IL ' 
to love her better every hour than the last ;)and i ay 
‘that, on the morning of the day on which he fell, 
he had got the marriage papers drawn up, with an IV. 


assurance of some provision for her in case of his 
death, which he had left in her care on quitting 
his quarters, and promised to sign on his return— 
that never took place. I do not understand such 
writings ; but, to please her, I asked to see them, 
and she took them from her bosom. But when, 
after unfolding the cover, she turned the leaf back 
to show me where the signature should have been, 
she cried out, ‘Good heaven! who has done this’ 
and dropped the papers, trembling. I took them tp, 
and saw at the foot of the page, in 4 different hand 
to the rest, what seemed to be a name half writte: 
it was completed as far as Carl von B® * Mw 
last capital being all shaken and scrawled, asif 

writer had been startled at his task. Rica *tp 
weeping and praying for deliverance front ‘ell 
and it was some time before I could to aid 
me what had affected her so suddenly: ° Shes 


















it was his writing, but that either he must 
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eme from the grave to sign, or some power of | 
gischief had done it to mock her; for it was blank, 
she protested, when the major left home, and ever 
ince he fell she had kept it in her bosom and under 
ber pillow, and had often looked at it, and seen no 
writing there until now. I knew not what to re- 
ply: there was something more than was right in 
the matter, I verily believe ; but what the exact 
trath might be was never known, for the poor girl's 
iain was turned ; it was useless to torment her 
with questions. She never held up her head again | 
_and died away before the summer was over, on 
her twentieth birth-day. I often mused on that 
rising of the body in the night ; and at least had | 
now seen enough to think it might have been as | 
well for poor Rica if the major had really come to 
fe again. He had become a changed man, she | 
aid, and treated her as tenderly as if she had been 
scountess. It may be that he had repented, if this 
sccount was not merely an exaggeration of her grief 
for his loss, which was the mischief that killed her. 
Ihave now told you all my story.” 

“And when you look back on it, does not it 
sem as if you only imagined that visit of the 
major’s?” 

“How should it?” the old man answered, ear- 
vestly. “ There could be no fancy—it was the dis- | 
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turbed conscience that vexed him: it would have 
been stranger if he had rested, with all those mis- 
deeds and broken promises on his mind ; and my 
own belief is, that the spirit had tried to return and 
fulfil that act of justice to Frederica :—perhaps it 
troubles him yet. But I have seen him no more, 
thank God!” 

*“* And how have you lived since?” I asked. 

“ After her death, I could not leave the place 
where she was buried; and Major von Knebel, (an 
old Prussian soldier, like myself,) spoke to Her 
Highness, who gives me a small pension, that keeps 
soul and body together, that is all. I can do no 
work, and the street-boys call me hairbrain, (has- 
enfuss,) so that I live with my own thoughts, and 
mostly go out at night, when no one disturbs me.” 

“ A singular tale,” said I to my myself, after the 


_ vagrant had been dismissed with a gratuity. “I 


am glad that Clarence was not here to be fright- 
ened by it,—women are such foolish, nervous 
creatures.” — 

Just as I said this, my wife’s bell rang smartly ; 
and I started up from my seat, as if a ghost had 
laid its hand on my shoulder. “ There are foolish, 
nervous creatures in the world,” thought I, as I 
slowly crept up stairs, “ besides women.” 

V. 





PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS OF SCOTLAND. 


(Concluded from page 521 


Here, happily, we are supplied with such abun- | 
dant materials, by the reports recently published, | 
that we shall have little to do but systematize a few 


of our August Number.) 


squeezings of blind circumstance, only to become 
thieves and prostitutes. For these unfortunates, 
the parochial system made no provision: and so 















extracts, leaving the reader to draw his own con- | they grew up plentifully, like weeds in a neglected 
clusions, with as little interruption of comment on | garden, till some twenty or thirty years ago, in 
our part as possible. Our extracts, for the purpose | Glasgow, Gop moved the hearts of a Chalmers and 
we have in view, may most conveniently be | a Stow, to take some brotherly charge of their 
arranged under the following heads : — | destitution. Since that time much has been done 
I, The school buildings. | in Glasgow, and elsewhere, to fill up this woeful 
Il. The school apparatus and machinery. | chasm in our educational organization ; witness 
Il. Th ne only the Heriot Schools in Edinburgh, at which 
- the status and condition of the school- | hild h ‘ee 
neti | 2000 poor children are taught gratia, not by broken 
IV. Th ; ; | down tailors, and weavers, as used to be the case 
Broo P saa and the quantity, the matter | in some of our parish schools, but by well educated 
. and the stopaneed of the teaching. men, receiving a salary of £140 a-year. This is 
- The superintendence and inspectorship of | an improvement indeed : the most decided advance 
_ the schools. ‘that education has made in Scotland during the 
It is necessary, however, before making these | last fifty years; but it is no part of the parochial 













*xtracts, strictly relating to the parochial schools, 
t) observe that the parochial system, excellent as 
twas, had it been carried out with spirit and 
consistency, did from the beginning make no pro- 
"sion for the education of that portion of the 
mmunity that are in the greatest want of 
thucation, and from whose wild and lawless state 
meiety has long suffered, and is daily suffering the 
“nay part of the evils under which it labours. 

*need scarcely say, we mean the poor inhabi- 
tants of large towns, and those swarms of their 
"worant lawless progeny, that are to be seen 
wring about every considerable town in the king- 
ém, educated in hundreds by the tossings and 
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system. It is not tothe parochial system, in fact, 
that the great improvements, lately made in 
Scottish education are principally due ; nor were 
the parochial schools at any time entitled to 
the exclusive meed of the praise which educated 
Scotland was always forward to claim from her 
less happily situated sisters. 

We now proceed to the extracts. As to the 
first head, by the act of parliament, sect. 8, the 
heritors were required to provide “a commodious 
house for a school.” ‘This sounds very well. But 
who was to determine what sort of a house was 
“commodious” fora school? Theheritor, who might 
care nothing, and the minister who might asd 
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what might haye been anticipated. The heritors, 
in most cases, have considered rather what was 
commodious for their own pockets, than commo- 
dious for a school. We donot say, they did this 
purposely; they did it by instinct if you please, 
and ignorantly : but still they did it. 

“The teacher,’ says Mr. Gibson* “has very 
frequently to contend with all the inconveniences 
and discomfort of a restricted and too limited ac- 
commodation. Ido not here allude to the size of 
the school-room ; that is in general far too small. 
But 1 wish to direct special attention to the cir- 
cumstance, that the teachers are compelled to 
conduct in one apartment, and at the same time, 
the various branches of an elementary education. 

“The want of an additional class-room for the 
younger children, and of an enclosed and spacious 
play-ground, to which they in fine weather, and 
after the constrained positions and intellectual 
exertion of the school-room have prepared them 
for relaxation, might be prudently and safely sent, 
almost necessitates the confinement during the 
whole day of those who are not actually under 
instruction more than a fourth of the time they 
spend in the school-room. 

“ This is in every view of it detrimental. Jt in- 
terferes with the general quiet, good order, and disci- 
pline of the school-room. It has an injurious in- 
fluence upon the health of the children, It almost 
necessarily engenders in their minds a distaste to 
school and school exercises, and greatly impedes the 
master in conducting the education of the more ad- 
vanced pupils.” 

Here are important educational truths truly: 
but during the long century and a half that has 
run its course from the year 1696, when the “act 
for settling schools was passed,”’ heritors and pres- 
byteries have either not perceived at all, or have 
been very backward to perceive these things. 

But there is something worse than mere narrow- 
ness of room, and want of play-ground, to be said 
of the Scottish parochial schools. Witness the 
following extract, which includes also the Assem- 
bly’s schools in the presbytery of Tongue, in 


Sutherlandshire ; but it must be borne in mind, | 


with regard to these latter, that though they are 
not part of the regular parochial system, their 


deficiencies, whatever they are, are also the defi- | 
ciencies of the parochial system. For had the | 
landed aristocracy in the Highlands shown any | 


practical zeal to give that system in these dis- 
tricts fair play, schools supported by the imperfect 
means at the disposal of the General Assembly 
would never have been heard of. What indeed is 
every Assembly school,and every adventure school, 
in a Scottish parish, but a standing proof that the 
landed aristocracy, on whom was laid the honour- 


able charge of providing schools for the parish, | 


have not done their duty ? 

There are five parochial school-honses in the district. 
Those of Tongue and Skerry are recent erections : the 
former was built in 1835, the latter in 1836. Both are 
good, substantial, and sufficiently commodious buildings, 


and in excellent repair. The parochial school-house of | 





* Report on the Presbyteries of Haddington and Dunbar. 
Vol. 1840-1, p. 280. 
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little about the matter. The consequence has been | 





Strathy was erected in 1829, that of Farr in 1g99 and 
that of Durness about sixty years ago. These are in 
unsatisfactory state: the situation of that at FE - 
though central, is unhealthy ; the building is in woe 
bad repair ; it is not well ventilated or lighted, and 2 
is incapable of accommodating more than two-t of 
no" peepaneammenien anne hear eynat wp during the winter 
months. 

The walls of the school-house at Strathy are substan. 
tial, its situation is healthy, and in all respects wel} 
chosen ; but it is said to be very cold in winter: the 
roof is of thatch, the floor is covered with flags, and 
even at the period of my visit, (the middle of June,) it 
presented an aspect of great discomfort. 

The parochial school-house of Durness is, in ey 
respect, quite unsuited to the purposes of instruetiop. 
Its situation is low, damp, unhealthy, and not central, 
| It is in miserable repair: the roof is of tiles, many of 
which are broken, and the thatch with which they are 
covered is not water-tight. 

The school accommodation provided for the teachers 
| eonnected with the General Assembly’s Education 
Scheme, though generally situated in localities at once 
healthy, and within reach of the surrounding popula- 
tion, are, in regard to their state of repair, not greatly 
superior to most of the parochial school-houses, 

The school-house of Skerry was erected in 1835. 
The walls are substantial, but the floor is earthen, and 
very uneven. It is not well heated, and is not suffi- 
ciently commodious. 





The school-house at Talmine, which was built in 
| 1826, is inferior to that just described. Its roof is of 
| thatch, and is seldom water-tight ; the whole apartment 
/is in miserable repair. The walls are very dirty, the 
' floor is earthen, and very damp ; the ventilation is not 
good ; it is also badly heated and lighted. 
| The school-house at Ceanbinn was erected about 
twelve years ago. The walls are good. It is covered 
with tiles, but these are in bad repair: the floor is 
_ earthen ; the apartment is not well lighted, and is very 
| cold and damp. 

The only adventure school in the district is situated 
at Durine. The school-house is of the most miserable 
description ; and yet it is a monument of the solicitude 
| which the very poorest of our Scottish population feel 
| for the moral and religious education of their children. 
| Dissatisfied with the parochial teacher, and determined 
| not to have their children educated by him, out of their 
| most scanty incomes they raised the sum of £7, with 
'which they procured materials, and, with their own 
| hands, reared the humble structure. 

The walls are of dry stone, and not more than five 
feet high; the covering is thatch; there is no fire- 
| place, and no window ; but in the roof are large ope®- 
| ings, from which the smoke from a small peat fire, that 
ascends most gradually, escapes, and by which all the 
light that is within finds an entrance. The dimensions 

of the apartment are twenty-four feet by ten; the height 
'of the entrance exactly four and a half feet ; and here 


sixty children are congregated and taught, while very 
| few cross the threshold of the parish school. 
So much for the mere stone and lime of our 
| parochial machinery, We would not wish it 
| be understood, of course, that things are every 
| where as bad as in the presbytery of Tongue; 
little would we suppress the fact, that when 
clamant evils of this kind were intimated t 
parties, having both the power and the will ta do 
good, they were, to a certain extent, remedied ; 
but the evils existed, nevertheless, and ¢ r 
God knows how long —as a part of the system. 

With regard to the second head, of Scue% 
Arraratvs, the following extract from the seme 
| Report may be sufficient, — 

In the parochial school-houses of Tongae, Strathy, 
Farr, Durness, Scourie, Fearn Edderton, Logie Easter, 
‘and Rosskeen, there was no school apparatus, #? 
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not ercn @ black board. In Kincardine 
ial school-house, the only apparatus was a black 
In that of Nigg, there was, in addition to the 
pisek board, a ball frame. In that of Tarbat, a black 
poard, five large and a few small maps. In that of 
fain, 3 black board, an alphabet board, a ball frame, 
gid 8 good supply of maps ; and in that of Kilmuir 
Easter, @ black board, and nine large maps, kindly 

ied by Mr. Hay Mackenzie of Cromarty. 

ere are eight parishes, out of thirteen, pos- 
gssed of no school apparatus — not even a black 
ward! But the Duke of Sutherland was not 
obliged, by the letter of the law, to provide a 
black board ; and the presbyteries of Tongue and 
Tain — very likely also the starveling pedagogue 
himself — did not know the use of such a thing. 
Upon such barren beginnings, who shall dare to 
propose & museum, a library, a gymnastic appara- 
gus, and an apparatus for an industrial school, 
asa farther burden upon the munificence of Scot- 
tish heritors? But to proceed. 

With regard to the status and condition of the 
schoolmaster, there are three things to be considered. 
First, The provision made for his independence, com- 
fort, and dignity. Second, His state of subordina- 
tion to the Established Church. Third, His per- 
sonal fitness for his professional situation. Now, 
in all these respects, the real state of the so-much- 
belauded parochial schools of Scotland, has been 
either lamentably bad, or, at least, below par. 
As for the first matter, the miserably small salary 
of our parochial schoolmasters is at once a proof 
of how low an idea the landholders entertained of 
the degree of comfort and dignity belonging to a 
public educator, and an index to the beggarly 
meagreness with which the whole system has been 
organized. By the act of 1803, as we already 
showed, the highest salary for a parochial school- 
master is £22 a-year, which, with the fees, in 
many parishes, did not produce an actual income 
of above £35 or £40 a-year! There is, however, a 
provision in that act, subjecting the salary to a 
periodical revision and increase every twenty-five 
years; and, by virtue of this clause, the lowest 
salary is now, we believe, £25, and the highest 
£4, This sum, with the fees, may make an 
average of £50 or £60 a-year, all over the coun- 
try, besides a small house, and a quarter of an 
acre of ground. Does any person imagine, that a 
paltry pittance of this kind, can be any induce- 
ment to young men of talents and mettle, to 
devote themselves to the laborious, and often fret- 
fal, work of education? Plainly not; and the 
onsequence has been practically, that the whole 
body of educators in Scotland has sunk in public 
“timation, by being associated with that starved 
id stunted race of public instructors, who, on 
‘ne Occasion, making an energetic but unsuccess- 
ful attempt to raise their social status, thus sadly 
and truly depicted their degraded condition. “ It 
simpossible for us, upon our present small income, 
“ Maintain that influence and regard which is 

© our function and character. Want and 
Prerty naturally depress our spirits, sink the 
tedit of our office with people of every rank ; 
what is worst of all, our injunctions can 
“vet have their due weight with the children 
are under our care, while possibly they see 
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their master as little taken notice of as the mean- 
est in the whole parish.”* This complaint was 
made about an hundred years ago, in the year 
1748 ; and though some little improvement hes 
been made since, can any person say that these 
meritorious public servants, are not comparatively 
in the same lame and crippled position still? The 
meagreness of the schoolmaster’s salary is the 
source of a great part of our present educational 
powerlessness. A great majority of our teachers 
are intelligent and educated men; and if they 
only had the means, do not want the will to 
advance both themselves, and the noble cause of 
which they are the representatives. But with a 
palsied arm, the most heroic will can never learn 
to strike hard blows ; and we must not, therefore, 
be surprised to find, that the parish schoolmaster, 
| finding his profession in such small estimation 
with an unthinking and ungenerous public, is 
forced, in self-defence, to regard it in the same light 
himself, and view the desk as only a stepping-stone 
to the pulpit. He accordingly thinks more on 
sermons than on primers; and is more anxious 
to secure the heritors’ suffrage in helping him to a 
kirk, than forward to make himself prominent in 
preaching the odious mission of pedagogic eman- 
cipation. This brings us to the second practical 
evil of our parochial system—the complete 
subordination of the school to the chureh; on 
which we shall content ourselves with the single 
remark, that, while it is undoubtedly necessary 
that the person who is to superintend the general 
training of youth in schools, should be both pious 
and orthodox, this Christian piety and Calvinistic 
orthodoxy, can readily be secured in a thousand 
obvious ways, without that total subjection and 
subordination of the school to a section of the 
Presbyterian clergy, which is so prominent a cha- 
racteristie of the present system. This subjection 
and subordination is such as, in the estimation of 
the present writer, to amount to a complete 
degradation and branding of the whole pedagogic 
class. Let the words of the act of parliament, 
already cited, be soberly considered, and it will 
appear as if the framers of that act had one selfish 
object continually in view, to keep the parochial 
schoolmaster in a state of slavish dependence on the 
parish minister. Now, the testimony of the dis- 
tributors of the Dick Bequest moneyt chimes 
in here with the cry of nature and liberty, to the 
effect, that a schoolmaster must be a schoolmaster 
standing on his own legs, and attending to his own 
business ; not a mongrel creature, half a teacher and 
half a preacher at any time ; at no time either the 
one or the other, with vigorous concentration of pur- 
pose, and a healthy totality of view. On the 21st 
February, 1839, the trustees of the Dick Bequest 
adopted a resolution, that it was their duty “ to 


* Annals of the Church of Scotland from 1739 to 1752. 
Edinburgh : Johnstone, 1838. 

+ Mr. Dick, a native of Forres, in Morayshire, was born 
in 1743. He went to the West Indies, where his talents and 
industry soon enabled him 
returned to England ; and its ce 
£113,147 sterling, to be invested as i 
salaries of schoolmasters in the three counties of 
Banff, and Aberdeen. Here is a lesson for foolish 
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to leave their money wisely. 
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withhold the benefit of the funds from such | én the cases referred to. A statutory requirement 
schoolmasters as-now have, or shall hereafter form, | of preparatory study, or professional trainin 
permanent engagements as preachers or preaching | might have afforded some check to elections, whic 
assistants.” ‘This sensible resolution was, as might | could not but be regarded as unfortunate ; no 
have been expected, stoutly opposed by a large | such legal requirement, however, exists. No, 
body of those northern clergy, whose one idea on | was an adequate remedy found in the presbytery’, 
the subject of schools is, that the more power | power of trial. That power did not prevent 
churchmen have over them the better. But the | admission in the cases referred to; nor is it sup- 
trustees, with a breadth of healthy and unpre- | posed that it could have done so. The presbytery’s 
judiced view, very different from the common | trial is statutory, strictly defined and limited to 
educational notions current in church courts, | certain express objects, which do not embrace any 
referred emphatically to “ the vital importance | branches but such as the heritors may have pre. 
and arduous duties of each of the separate offices | scribed, and do not include the essentially impor- 
of schoolmaster and preacher, and the diversity of | tant inquiry of aptitude to teach. Besides, that 
their nature in several particulars, —the great | admission by the presbytery, which must take 
unlikelihood, if not impossibility, (considering | place where the presentee possesses the minimum 
the mental energy and devotion indispensable to | of needful acquirement, could afford no guidance 
the adequate discharge of each of these functions,) | to a trust which, in the distribution of its funds, 
of one individual attaining to the highest excel- | makes the quantum of acquirement an express 
lence of which he is capable in either, if forced to | “ element of consideration.” 
combine them as stated and incumbent duties, — The school, and the schoolmaster, having been 
the right of all concerned to have the school in thus somiserably provided, we shall not be surprised 
the best condition to which the application of a | to find farther, that neither in quantity nor in 
teacher's whole time and powers can bring it, — | quality is the teaching in our parochial schools 
the duty of the trustees to discourage stated ex- generally what it should be; and, as for methods 
traneous engagements, of such a weighty and | of teaching, that even where they have both arms 
responsible character, as must necessarily occasion | and weapons, the masters in many cases, do not know 
mental distraction and anxiety, and thereby pre- | how to use them. The returns from the Hadding- 
vent the best possible condition of the school.” | ton district, for instance, under the heads of Music 
So far the trustees. It is, in truth, a sad thing to | and Drawing, two of the most essential elements 
think, that the scurviness of our Scottish aristo- | of popular education, present, with one exception, 
crats will not allow a teacher of youth any | an utter blank; indeed, beyond reading, writing, 
convenient standing-room within the bounds of | and arithmetic, and even these taught in a very 
his own profession, but he must even be content | imperfect way, many of our parochial schools ex- 
to eke out his scanty income, with the small fees | hibit a barrenness equalled only by the vegetation 
of a session or an heritor’s clerkship; and be | of the bleak moors where they are situated, In 
eager to supply his lack of personal dignity by | the Report on the Presbyteries of Tongue and Tain, 
grasping greedily, at every turning, after assistant- | Mr. Gibson, under a separate head, remarks on 
preacherships, and other ecclesiastical expectan- | “ the limited extent to which geography, grammar, 
cies. There is but one way to remedy this evil, | history, mental arithmetic, &c. are taught, and 
and it must be had recourse to ; make the teacher’s | the small proportion of the pupils learning these 
status as respectable as the preacher's. Let every | branches.” And to the same purpose the Dick Be- 
parochial teacher have £150 a-year of salary, | quest examiners, in one of their reports, state that 
besides his fees ; and let the common courts of | in “history and geography, two most important 
justice be open to him equally with any other branches, to which, it is to be feared, sufficient 
citizen. Nothing less will do it. attention has not hitherto been paid in our 
There is but one more matter to be touched | parochial schools, the knowledge displayed was 
on with reference to the personal condition of the | extremely limited and defective.” “No branch of 
schoolmaster ; and that is his professional fitness. | education also,” they add, “ is of more importance 
On this head, the Report of the trustees of the | in a parish school than arithmetic. It is therefore 
Dick Bequest furnishes the most unquestionable | deeply to be regretted, that so great a deficiency 
evidence of the faultiness of the present system of | should appear under that head.”* So mueh for the 
election and trial. “ By the terms of Mr. Dick’s | subjects taught. With regard to the method of 
settlement,” say these gentlemen, “ they are | teaching, Mr. Gibson, in his Report on the Presby- 
bound to administer the funds in such a manner, | teries of Aberdeen and Fordyce, bears the follow: 
as to encourage active schoolmasters, and gra- | ing sad testimony : 
dually to elevate the literary character of the | I examined sixteen parochial schools. The teachers 
generally speaking, highly accomplished men. Bight 


} . . are 
schoolmasters and schools in the three counties of of them are preachers of the Chureh of Scotland, five are 


Elgin, Banff, and Aberdeen. Now it was pre-| students of divinity, and the remaining three have gone 
sently found, that the trustees could not with | through a complete course of study at the University of 
certainty look to the accomplishment of this | Aberdeen. : 

object through the medium of the electors 5 repre- At the same time, while all these gentlemen ae ‘is 


, , , : | in point of lite ttainment, admirably fitted 
sentations made to them, in some instances, having He their Tation, shite a of them to me to 


apparently failed of any effect ; since teachers of | conduct the business of the school with ability and a 
immature age, incomplete education, and without | cess. In the schools of these six gentlemen, the ane 


experience, were appointed to supply the vacancies * Dick Bequest Report, p. 55. 
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terial system, or some one of its modifications, was in full 
operation. The explanatory method was systematically 
aod successfully practised ; and, in short, their schools 
were, i most respects, worthy of being compared to the 
wy best I have ever seen. 
"Phe unsatisfactory state of the other schools of this 
was attributable to defective organization ; to the 
want of knowledge, on the part of the teachers, of the 
best methods of instruction ; or to a determined adherence 
tp other plans, because they were old. 

One point of our review of facts remains ; the 
superintendence and inspectorship of the parochial 
schools. After what has been stated, we need not 
prove formally what is evident on the face of the 
whole narrative, that this superintendence and in- 
spectorship, on the part both of the heritors and 
of the church, has been most weak and inefficient, 
in some respects altogether nugatory. We need not 
repeat here what we said already, when talking of 
the principles on which our parochial system is 
founded, that to expect efficient educational super- 
intendence and inspectorship from men who were 
sufficiently occupied otherwise, was from the begin- 

a futility. While we, therefore, give all due 

it to Professor Robertson of Edinburgh for his 
candid admission,* that “ an effective superintend- 
ence of the education of a country” implies a great 
deal more than any thing that the Scottish presby- 
teries have hitherto done in the matter; we can by 
no means go along with him in thinking that “ our 
national church” is the only proper body by which 
that superintendence can be effectively exercised. 
The idea, that unprofessional churchmen may be 
made to act efficiently as a permanent board of 
educational inspectors, is the natural conception of 
an active doctor of divinity, and nothing more. 
The experience of one hundred and fifty years is 
against it. 

We have only one further remark with regard to 
theinspectorship of schools in Scotland ; and it is a 
remark which we submit to our practical men as 


worthy of the most serious consideration. Mr. Gib- | 


sn has, in his Reports, arranged the teachers of the 
diferent parishes into three classes, according to 
their merits,—jirst, those who did their business 
altogether in a thorough and efficient style; second, 
those who did not want talents, but did not seem 
to know, or in some cases even to be anxious about 
knowing, how to use them; third, those who were 
ttterly incapable and inefficient. Now, what we 
have to suggest is, that, when the salaries are 
raised, as they must immediately be,t they be raised, 
tot uniformly, but according toa scale of efficiency 
drawn up from the reports of official inspectors. 
The practicability, as well as the beneficial effects, 
ofthis have been proved by the trustees of the Dick 

est; and it were well, indeed, not merely for 
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parochial schoolmasters, but for all public servants, 
if a regular system were adopted of paying them, 
in some measure, according to the zeal and energy 
they display in the execution of their duties. What 
a strange turning of the tables with some men, 
would the introduction of this plain principle 
of justice effect! a Dick Bequest trusteeship, for 
instance, suspended over the heads of the Court of 
Session, or some sinecure sheriffdom, with power 
to add or to take away hundreds, according to the 
number of cases on the roll! 


We conclude with the following little history, 
from a Highland glen in Sutherlandshire. It is 
worth a volume of pleadings. 


After having completed the inspection of the schools in 
the Presbytery of Tongue, (says Mr. Gibson,) I travelled 
through the peculiarly desolate and mountainous parish of 
Assynt, on my way to the presbytery of Tain, On coming 
to a place called Kyle Strome, I entered into conversation 
with the ferryman(N. M‘L.)regarding the manner in which 
his children (he had seven of school age) were educated. 
The nearest school-house, he said, was about nine miles 
distant. There were, within two or three miles of his 
house, between thirty and forty children of school age; 
and the only means of educating them, within the reach 
of the parents, was to employ, during two or three 
months in the year, a boy, who had received his educa- 
tion in the nearest parochial or Assembly school. In 
this way, some of these poor children had received some 
instructions in reading ; but the labours of the boy, such 
as they were, had been discontinued, in consequence of 
the parents being unable to raise even the small sum 
necessary to secure his services. On parting from N. 
M‘L., the road ascended along the slope of a high and 
rugged hill; at intervals of two or three hundred yards, 
stretched on each side a long deep glen, with a few 
thatched cottages occupying its warmest and most shel- 
tered spot. As I proceeded slowly up the rugged ascent, I 
observed the sons of the ferryman running at full speed 
along the brow of the surrounding hills, or darting away up 
into the glens. At intervals their shrill halloos were heard 
among the hills, and were speedily answered in deeper 
and more manly tones. The boys had been despatched 
by their father to apprize the residents of these remote 
solitudes of my presence in the country, and to summon 
them to overtake me at a point of the road, where it 
was known my progress would be most gradual. A 
little farther on, I saw issuing from each of the dark 
ravines one or two individuals, each leading in his hand 
one young child, and followed by two or three of more 
advanced age. On my arrival at the appointed place of 
meeting, there stood before me a small, but most interest- 
ing assemblage of seven sturdy Highlanders, surrounded 
by their children, to the number of twenty-three. Their 
object was to request me to use my influence im procur- 
ing for them the services of a schoolmaster. Here were 
their children growing up without instruction. They were 
unable to afford remuneration sufficient to retain the 
services even of such a teacher as had been labouring 
among them. They assured me, that, in the event of a 
salary being procured for a teacher, they would most 
willingly rear, with their own hands, a structure suffi- 
ciently large and commodious for a school-house, and 
that there might be secured a tolerably regular attend- 





* Dick Bequest Report, p. 318. 


t Since writing the above, we are glad to see the Earl of Haddington, in the House of Lords, has publicly expressed the 


Meesity of taking up the schoolmasters’ matter immediately. One important 
Nalaries are raised, is this: On whom shall the burden of sup 
set, or only on those who belong to the established church? The answer to this question depends al 


int of detail that will arise, when the 
ial schools be laid—on the parishioners at 
ron the conduct 


ing the 


tall te Paid clergy. If they insist, as there is every reason to think they will, that the NATIONAL ScHOOLs of Scotland 
continue the private Lene of their section of the national o then it is but fair that they should take upon 


lves the whole burden of supportin 


ean to open the national schools to all w 


their own institutions. Li, 
> profess the national religion—that is to say, to all 
ease It were but just that all Presbyterians should contribute to the support of 
wherever they take advantage of the national schools, of course they should pay the common tax ; wherever they 
‘ scruples so to do, and can prove that they support schools of their own, it is but just that they should be exempted. 


on the other hand, they should have their hearts 
Dissenters — 
schools. As for other Dissenters, 


have con- 


















































































ance, the winter, of between thirty and forty 
children, y pointed out to me a wretchedly dilapi- 
dated hut which they had erected a few years before, 
and which had served as the school-house of the district, 
so long as they could raise the necessary remuneration 
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for their “ boy” teacher. It is now a ruin; it never had 
been aught but a hut of the rudest and humblest char 
acter; and yet it told most eloquently of the solicituds 
of these dwellers among the hills for the religious and 
moral welfare of their children. JS. B 
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LIFE OF LORD CHANCELLOR ELDON.* 


Ir the character of a public man is to be esti- 


mated by the only enduring test, the amount of 


good which his talents, station, and influence gave 
him power to accomplish, and which he has per- 
formed for his country and mankind, that of Lord 
Eldon cannot stand very high, either with his con- 
temporaries or with posterity. The best that can 
be said of him is, that he was a good sort of man 
in his family and private relations—as many 
selfish and narrow-minded men are—a good law- 
yer, a fair and able judge, the king's “ excellent 
Chancellor,” and, as a statesman, worse than stark 
naught. He seems to have been, and upon calcu- 
lation, a more determined bigot and time-serving 
courtier than any minister of his day. His illibe- 
rality and subserviency was less excusable than 


that of his colleague, the pliant Addington, as his | 


intellect, however partially cultivated, was of 
much greater original strength. Looking to Lord 
Eldon in his most prominent public aspect, he 
stands alone among modern statesmen. He is the 
only influential minister of his time of whom it 
may be said that he never even proposed a single 
good measure, while he undeviatingly resisted im- 
provement of every sort, and from whatever quar- 
ter it might proceed. He ought rather to have 
been the functionary of the cold and bigoted Mary, 
or of the weak and self-willed Charles the First, 
than a minister of the crown under princes called 


to the throne of England by the Revolution settle- | 


ment. He was held behind his age, less by the 


natural constitution of his mind and the narrow | 


range of his knowledge of all except mere law, 


than by that steady view to his own immediate | 


advancement which throughout life was his govern- 
ing principle. How, then, it may be asked, comes 


it that a man who was not, in any liberal sense, | 


either a politician, an orator, a debater, or philo- 


sopher—who could, indeed, scarcely write his own 


language with propriety,—should for so long a 


period occupy the highest station in the state, and | 


make so powerful an impression on his age. His ad- 
vancement, and its long tenure, we unhesitatingly 
ascribe to dexterous and sometimes unscrupulous 
management, and the possession of those useful 
qualities which recommend a complaisant valet 
or steward, to a weak-minded and opinionated 
country gentleman, who, distrusting all about him, 
has come to believe that he cannot exist, and that 
none of his affairs can prosper, without the inter- 
vention of so faithful and devoted a servant. It 
may be mortifying to believe that in free England 
the highest officers of state may be chosen on this 
low principle. But such in the instance of Lord 
Eldon was a fact which neither the King nor his 
“excellent Chancellor” affected to disguise. It 
was the boast of this constitutional lawyer that he 


* 3S vols, 8yo, London: John Murray, 








| held office as the personal favourite of the King 
_and owed nothing to the prime minister, whether 
| that minister was Addington or Pitt. That aman 
| of the character of Lord Eldon should have pos- 

sessed great influence with George III. and his 
family, was only in the natural course of things— 
| but that he should have made any strong or 
| durable impression on his age, or is likely to in- 
‘fluence future ages either by his words or his 
| actions, would be a fact so extraordinary that we 
| must be permitted to doubt its possibility. It was 
| highly requisite that Mr. Twiss—and none could 
be better qualified—should write the “ Life of Lord 
Eldon,” as we are inclined to think that aftera few 
fleeting years the real life of this fortunate man 
will be found to have been written in water. Who, 
except a circle narrowing every day, longer feels 
or thinks of Lord Eldon’s tears, his protestations, 
his steadfast defence of every time-worn abuse, and 
more steadfast opposition to every amelioration of 
existing institutions? If Pitt himself is almost 
_forgotten—if Toryism has almost disappeared in 
| modern Conservatism—which in its turn is merg- 
ing in Young Englandism, of what weight or force 
_ are now the principles of the venerable Chancellor? 
| Even with the remnant of that superannuated 
| party, of which he was the head, or rather the 
| cement, and which now, in dotage, is only formi- 
| dable to its friends, the influence of his opinions is 
no longer felt. It had, indeed, expired before the 
| term of his natural life. The party by which he 
was revered as a champion, and loved as the in- 
| carnation of its prejudices and its hatreds, is, hap- 
pily, itself all but extinct in England. The publie 
| life of Lord Eldon, in its great and permanent re- 
sults, is therefore easily disposed of, though con- 
_ siderable interest belongs to dis history as an indi- 
| vidual and a partisan. More than any one of his 
| contemporaries, the guiding principle of Lord Eb 
'don was an intense but wary selfishness, whieh 
permitted him to see nothing, either public or pr 
| vate, save as it might affect his chances of ad- 
| vancement, and his continuance in office. Keeping 
this in view, we have the key to his entire career, 
and to nearly every separate act of his publie life. 
He was the confidential adviser and warm advo- 
cate of the unfortunate Princess of Wales as long 
as she had the reigning king for her friend and 
protector: he was her active enemy when @ 
reigning king, her husband, became her persecutor. 
There was nothing elevated or generous in 
character of the king’s kindly and homely “¢* 
cellent Chancellor :” even his ambition sav of 
valetship. Ashe could not be a great minister, 
Pitt or Fox, he prided himself on being the favourite 
of the king, which no great minister ever was. 

It is not, however, our intention to expatiate ead 
the public character of Lord Eldon, This is #@ 
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\gnger required even for warning. iis personal 
geet remains to us, and it is both entertaining 
% ° in " 
5 ar atari al of the memoirs Mr. Twiss 
obtained ample materials, and he has used them, 
in some instances, with superfluous fulness, and 
imes tediousness. He is not himself verbose, 
but he has not been sufficiently exclusive in select- 
ing from @ huge mass of ill-concocted materials 
famished to him. These have been principally 
sn “Anecdote Book,” compiled by Lord Eldon for 
the use of his grandson, the present Earl—an im- 
mense number of family and other letters, and 
reminiscences, and copious notes of conversations, 
which surviving friends and relatives held with 
Lord Eldon in his declining years. Lest we fall | 
inty the error for which we have censured Mr, | 
Twiss, we shall come at once to the substance of 
the Memoir. 
John Scott, Earl of Eldon, the most tenacious of 
lish Chancellors, was born at Newcastle, on the 
sthof June 1751. He is himself rather in doubt 
asto the exact date of his birth; but his doubts 
might have been dissipated by this being the aus- 
picious natal day of him he loved to call his “good 
master, George III. It is more certain that he 
was baptized on the 4th of July, 1751. John was 
the youngest son of William Scott, a coal-fitter, or 
factor, a sensible and respectable man in his sta- 
tion, who, by persevering industry, accumulated 
considerable property, and who was laudably de- 
sous of giving his sons a good education. The 
grandfather of the future Chancellor and of Lord 
Stowell is said to have been a clerk in a fitter’s 
ofice,—so that the Scotts were always an advancing 
family. They were, as the name implies, of Scot- 
tish origin, and, though the fact seems purely 
conjectural, are stated to have been descended from 
the Seotts of Balweary,—a house even more an- 
cient than that of the bold Buccleuch. There is 
at least something imposing in the idea of the great 
wizard, Sir Michael Scott of Balweary, being the 
progenitor of one who, in his own generation, was 
isdexterousaconjuror. John Scott, at four years 
old, rebelling against the indignity of an old 
Woman's school, was placed under Dominie War- 
vet, from whence he was transferred to the Gram- 
iat School. The Grammar School of Newcastle 
was then under the care of Mr. Moisea, an able 
aeher, and an indefatigable flogger. To the dis- 
“ipline and instructions of this gentleman, Lord 
Edon and his elder brother, Lord Stowell, through- 
vit life, confessed themselves under the deepest 
wligations, The fortunate brothers were, on the 
mer hand, long the pride and boast of their 
hol. In after times, when speaking of his best 
mys old Mr, Moises would say, that they were 
"itpassed by the Scotts. The school was then 
“ataged on an excellent system, though Lord 
himself afterwards described it as that of 
nd, and ascribed much of his own scholastic 
Poficiene y to the venerable custom of abundant 
*hipping. It seemed the invariable usage that 
hen Master Jacky committed any fault, and was 
“astised by his father, the schoolmaster regularly 
the dose. There seems to have been no- 
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thing very remarkable about the early, years. of 
Lord Eldon. He robbed orchards and plagued old 
women exactly like other boys, and, to cover his 
delinquencies, lied with a pertinacity and gravity 
which gave slight promise of the tender and scrupu- 
lous conscience of his future years. 


Mr. Twiss has freely borrowed from memoranda 
furnished him by Lord Eldon’s niece, Mrs. For- 
ster, and that lady’s daughter, Miss Forster, with 
whom, in extreme old age, the venerable Chancel- 
lor often held garrulous conversations on his early 
years. From these and other reminiscences we 
glean the following traits : 


“I believe,” said he to Mrs. Forster, “ne boy was 
ever so much thrashed as I was. When we went te 
school we had to go by the Stock Bridge. In going to 
school we seldom had any time to spare,so Bill and 
Harry used to run as hard ag they could, and poor 
Jacky’s legs, not being so long or so strong, he was left 
behind. Now you must know there was eternal war 
waged between the Head School lads, and all the boys 
of the other schools; so the Stockbriggers seized 
opportunity of poor Jacky being alone, to give him a 
good drubbing. Then, on our way home, Bill and 
Harry always thrashed them in return, and that was my 
revenge ; but then it was a revenge that did not cure 
my sore bones.” .....+. 

When Chancellor, he gave the following piece of evi- 
dence against his own character, to Mr. Chisholme, his 
solicitor :—“ My father,” said he, “agreed with a mas- 
ter, who kept a writing school, to teach me the art of 
penmanship there for half a guinea a quarter. In the 
whole of the three months I attended that school but 
once. My father knew nothing of this, and, at the 
quarter’s end, gave me a half guinea to pay the master. 
When I took it to the school, the master said he did not 
know how he could properly receive it, since he had 
given nothing in exchange for it. I said that he really 
must take it: that I could not possibly carry it back to 
my father. Well, replied he, if I am to take it, at all 
events I must give you something for it: sofcome here. 
And, upon my going up to him, he took the money with 
one hand, and with the other gave me—a box on the 
ear, which sent me reeling against the wainscot: and 
that was the way I first learned to write.” 

After this, the writing master seems to have been 
more vigilant. “I think,” said Lord Eldon to Mrs. 
Forster, “ | write remarkably well, considering how I 
played truant from the writing school. I remember 
Harry and I going home one evening, found my father 
in the dining room. ‘ Harry,’ said he,‘ were you at the 
writing school to-day?’,—‘Oh yes, papa,’ answered 
Harry. ‘ And were you there, Jack t’-Now you know 
my elder brother had said yes, so what could I do but 
follow his example ? so I said,‘ Yes, papa.’ ‘ And were 
you there yesterday !’—‘ Yes, Sir.” ‘And the day 
before ?’—* Yes, Sir.’ 6 And the day before that ?’— 
‘Yes, Sir” ‘* Walk out, Mr. Benson ;’ and from behind 
the door out walked our writing master, who had come 
down to complain that we had not been at his school the 
whole week. We were twice flogged for that, once by 
my father, and once by Mr. Benson.” ......., 

“TI remember,” said Lord Eldon, “ my father 
to my bed-side to accuse Harry and me of ha 
an orchard ; some one had come to complain. 
coat was lying by my bed with its pockets full of 
and I had hid some more under the bed-clothes, w 
heard my father on the stairs: and I was at that 
ment suffering intolerable torture from those f 
eaten. Yet I had the audacity to deny the fact. 
were twice flogged for it. 1 do not know how 
but we always considered robbing an orchard as 
honourable exploit. I remember once being carried 
fore a magistrate for robbing an orchard ; * 
fox,’ as we called it. There were three of us, 
Johnson, another boy, and myself. The magistrate acted 
upon what 1 thipk was rather curious law, for he fined 
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have preached more sermons than any one who is not a 
cheesy ae . My father always had the church service read 
on Sunday evenings, and a sermon after it. Harry 
and I used to take it in turns to read the prayers or to 
preach; we always had a shirt put on over our clothes to 
answer for a surplice.” 

“TI should have been a very good dancer, only they 
never could get this left arm to conduct itself gracefully: 
and yet I had eight dancing masters. I remember one 
of them complaining that I took no pains with that left 
arm. ‘I do not know how it is) said he, ‘ Mr. Moises 
says you are a very good boy, but I do not find you so,’ 
I the impudence to look him up in the face and say, 
* But you are not Mr. Moises, Sir.’ ” 

Mrs. Forster —“ But I remember, uncle, hearing of 
Master Jacky being celebrated for the hornpipes he 
danced at Christmas ; there was an old keelman in the 
hospital at Newcastle, who talked of your hornpipes.” 

Eldon. —“Oh yes, I danced hornpipes: at 
Christmas, when my father gave a supper and a dance 
at Love Lane to all the keelmen in his employ, Harry 
and J always danced hornpipes.” 

Mrs. Forster adds, “ the supper which, about Christ- 
mas, Mr. Scott used to give his keelmen, was what was 
called a binding supper; that was a supper when the 
terms on which they were to serve for the ensuing year 
were agreed upon. Patterson, the last surviving keel- 
man in Mr. Scott’s employment, dined in our kitchen 
every Christmas day until his death, about ten years 
ago. He expatiated with great delight upon the splen- 
did hornpipe that Master Jacky regularly danced for 
their amusement after these suppers.” 

This veteran was not destitute in his old age; and 
Lord Stowell made him an annual present to add to his 
comforts at Christmas. 

“T believe,” said Lord Eldon to Mrs. Forster, “ no 
shoemaker ever helped to put on more ladies’ shoes than 


Ihave done. At the dancing school, the young ladies | 


always brought their dancing shoes with them, and we 
deemed it a proper piecejof etiquette to assist the pretty 
girls in putting them on. In those days, girls of the 
best families wore white stockings only on the Sundays, 
and one week day, which was a sort of public day ; on 
the other days, they wore blue Doncaster woollen stock- 
ings, with white tags.” 

“We used, when we were at the Head School, early 
on the Sunday mornings, to steal flowers from the gar- 
dens in the neighbourhood of the Forth, and then we 
presented them to our sweethearts. Oh, those were 
happy days,—we were always in love then.” 


The fortunes of the brothers were determined by 
what at the time might have appeared a very tri- 
vial circumstance, William Scott was six years 
older than John, and had the reputation of being 
an admirable scholar. At the age of fifteen he 
was the successful candidate for a scholarship 
at Oxford, in the gift of the diocese of Durham. 
The citizens of Newcastle have a tradition that 
when this distinction was obtained, the father ex- 
claimed, “ What will the folk say to hear of Will. 
Scott’s son being at the University?” At the age 
of nineteen he obtained a fellowship. When John’s 
education at the Grammar School was completed, 
his father destined him for his own trade of a coal- 
fitter, but this was overruled by William, who 
wrote from College, “Send Jack up to me, I can 
do better for him here.” Accordingly, a very 
small-sized boy of fifteen, Jack set out on the me- 
morable journey of which he has left this amusing 
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description in his Aneedote Book. ‘This journey 
was in every way an epoch in his history, ag to it 
he ascribes the formation of what were the: mogt 
marked peculiarities of his future character, .. 
“I have seen it remarked,” he says, “ that something 
which in early youth captivates attention, influences 
future life in all stages. When I left school in 1766 to 
go to Oxford, I came up from Newcastle to London in 
a coach, then denominated, on account of its quick tra. 
velling as travelling was then estimated, a fly; 
as weil as I remember, nevertheless, three or four da 
and nights on the road : there was no such Velocity A 
to endanger overturning or other mischief. On the 
panels of the carriage were painted the words, ‘Sa 
cito, si sat bene, —words which made a most ing im- 
pression on my mind, and have had their influence upon 
my conduct in all subsequent life. Their effeet was 
heightened by circumstances during and immediately 
after the journey. Upon the journey, a Quaker, who 
was a fellow-traveller, stopped the coach at the inn at 
Tuxford, desired the chambermaid to come to the coach- 
door, and gave her a sixpence, telling her that he forgot 
to give it her when he slept there two years before, | 
was a very saucy boy, and said to him, ‘ Friend, have 
you seen the motto on this coach ¢’—‘ No.’ ‘ Thenieck 
at it; for I think giving her only sixpence now is 
neither sat cito nor sat bene.’ After I got to town, my 
brother, now Lord Stowell, met me at the White Horse 
in Fetter Lane, Holborn, then the great Oxford house, 
as | was told. He took me to see the play at Drary 
Lane. Love played Jobson in the farce, and Miss Pope 
played Nell. When we came out of the house it rained 
hard. There were then few hackney-coaches, and we 
got both into one sedan-chair, Turning out of Fleet 
Street into Fetter Lane, there was a soft of contest be- 
tween our chairmen and some persons who were coming 
up Fleet Street, whether they should first pass Fleet 
Street, or we in our chair first get out of Fleet Street 
into Fetter Lane. In the struggle, the sedan-chair was 
overset with us init. This, thought I, is more than sat 
cito, and it certainly is not sat bene. In short, in all that 
I have had to do in future life, professional and judicial, 
I have always felt the effect of this early admonition, on 
the panels of the vehicle which conveyed me from 
school, ‘ Sat cito, si sat bene.’ It was the impression of 
this which made me that deliberative judge—as some have 
said, too deliberative : and reflection upon all that is 
past will not authorise me to deny that, whilst I have 
been thinking, ‘ sat cito, si sat bene,’ I may not have sul- 
ficiently recollected whether ‘sat bene, si sat cito” has 
had its due influence.” 


After being about a year at Oxford, John Scott 
obtained, mainly, as he states, through the influence 
of his brother, a fellowship at University College, 
which he held till his marriage. These fellowships, 
with their own talents and perseverance, laid the 
sure foundation of the fortunes of the prosperous 
brothers. In the Chancellor's habits, while st 
Oxford, there was nothing remarkable. He was 
always fond of shooting, and during the college 
vacations sometimes enjoyed the sport with the 
young Ridleys, at Blagdon, with whom in after 
life he became intimately connected as a munificest 
patron and near relative. 

Had Lord Eldon foreseen to what prying 
irreverent eyes his Anecdote Book was to be &- 
posed, he might have been more careful how he 
uncovered the nakedness of his Alma Mater ; bt 
his love of the joke of gentle Dulness appears on this 
and other occasions to have got the better of his 
habitual circumspection. His description of the 
state of learning and manners in the University 
as edifying as it is correct. Horne Tooke, 
on his trial was checked for the latitude he allowed 
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when speaking of the Universities, was 


jeg itidecorous than the Chancellor in his Anec- 
gote Book. 

In the middle of the last century, Oxford saw at least 
gstsoch of hard drinking as of hard study. The Anec- 
dae Book tells a story of a Doctor of Divinity, whom 
Mr. John Scott saw trying, under the influence of some 
eivatiagn much stronger than that of the Pierian 
stream, to make his way to Brazennose College through 

ife Square. He had reached the library, a ro- 
aida then without railings ; and, unable to support 
himself except by keeping one hand upon the building, | 
ye continued walking round and round, until a friend, 
coming out of the College, espied the distress of the case, | 
ani rescued him from the orbit in which he had been so | 
unsteadily revolving. 

In days when Doctors of Divinity were thus unguard- | 
odin their conviviality, under-graduates could hardly be | 

to preserve a very strict temperance. Among | 
shewaggeries of the wine parties, Lord Eldon’s Anecdote | 
Book has preserved one, which will put the reader in 
gind of Swift’s English derivations for classical names. 
At Corpus Christi College there were drinking-cups, or 
which, from their shape, were called ox-eyes. 
Some friends of a young student, after seducing him to 
fil his ox-eye much fuller and oftener than consisted 
with his equilibrium, took pity at last on his helpless 
esoilition, and led or carried him to his rooms. He had 
jest Latin enough left at command to thank them at the 
stait-head with “ Pol, me ox-eye-distis, amici.”’* 

Some of Lord Eldon’s Oxford stories are silly 
enough. The best of them is the following :— 

“There was once,” said Lord Eldon to Mrs. Forster, 
* gentleman who had been one of the professors, and 
who came from Yorkshire to Oxford to consult Mr. 
Nurse, a surgeon of some celebrity, about a severe com- 
plaint under which he laboured. The case proved one 
which could not be cured, but might be mitigated, and 
Narse was very anxious that he should be kept amused : 
to he insisted upon his changing his lodgings to a better 
situation, and he took for him a room commanding a 
view down High Street. When, however, he was seated 
at the window, it was found that a tree, growing in All | 
Saints’ Churchyard, stood in the way, and intercepted | 
the fall view of that street. So Nurse kept mumble- | 
mumbling to me and a few others, that it was a great | 
pity that tree should be allowed to remain standing, till | 
he inspired us with a wish to get rid of it; for we were | 
ul much attached to the Professor. So, one night, when | 
the moon was under a cloud, we set the gentleman’s | 
servant to cut down this tree, whilst we stationed our- 
selves at different parts to watch. Well, he was very 
long about it, and the moon began to appear, and we 
Were in a great fright, so got over the wall to see what | 
he was about. He was a Yorkshireman, and he told us, | 
* the seg winna wag ;’ and that, which meant, ‘ the saw 
will not move,’ was all we could get from him. So 
we had to help him: down came the tree, and away 
weallscampered. ‘The next day there were hand-bills 
ind proclamations from the mayor and magistrates, offer- 
mg areward for the conviction of any of the offenders, 
wio had the night before committed a dreadful crime 
4 All Saints’ Church-yard. None of us peached, so we 

escaped: and Nurse said it was the most glorious 
ee ever had been perpetrated in favour of a pa- 








Mr. John Scott took his Bachelor’s degree, in Hilary 
rm, on the 20th of February, 1770. “ An examination 
a degree at. Oxford,” he used to say, “ was a farce in 
By time. I was examined in Hebrew and in History. 
tis the Hebrew for the place of a skull? I re- 

i *Golgotha.’ ‘Who founded University College ?’ 
fated, (though, by the way, the point is sometimes 
Wabted,) ‘that King Alfred founded it.’ ‘ Very well, 
Pe said the examiner, ‘ you are competent for your de- 


tbout the same time, to the great delight of his 








* Horat, Epist, lib. ii, Ep. 2. lime 128, 
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family and his old master, Moises, Scott gained a 
twenty-ponnd prizé for an essay on The Advantages 
and Disadvantages of Foreign Travel. . The first of 
the Chancellor's letters which we see, written about 
the age of twenty, is one of somewhat heavy 
pleasantry. “His wit was always of the’ ponderous 
sort. The letter ig” however, interesting, from 
allusions to the romance of the r’s Life,— 
his passion for Miss Surtees, « It is not clear how 
he got introduced to this young lady 4 some 
of his Oxford vacations, but quite evident, that, 
though living in the same small town, the family 
of the coal-fitter were unacquainted..with that 
of the more aristocratic Surtees, though the 
mercantile heads of the ‘respective houses might 
meet daily on Change. It is, indeed, quite pos- 
sible that some spark of ambition might have 
mingled with the flame of Scott, as the lady had 
not only other advantageous offers, but must have 
locally been regarded as superior to him in station 
and connexions. She was pretty, and very young ; 
he clandestinely gained her affections, and an 
elopement to Scotland was the consequence, to 
which neither of the families were privy, though 
the Scotts, whose dignity had been less outraged, 
were the most easily appeased. Mr. Twiss relates 
this episode in the Life of the Chancellor at con- 
siderable length. The elopement having been agreed 
upon, the tenderconscience, (which in after life often 
proved so embarrassing to the Lord Chancellor’s 
measures,) being apparently still unawakened, on 
the night of the 8th November, 1772, he received 
into his arms Miss Surtees, who descended by a 
ladder from a window of her father's house, in the 
Sandhill, Newcastle, by the mode and rule always 
observed on such occasions. With the help of the 
picture of the house, which Mr. Twiss gives, the 
imaginative reader may out of this fashion a 
Romeo-and-Juliet balcony scene. We, however, 
prefer Miss Barbara Scott’s unvarnished and 
graphic account of her brother’s runaway marriage. 


The intelligence of their elopement came upon the 
different members of the family in Love Lane throngh 
various channels and with various effects. John had 
disclosed his intention to his sister Jane, from whom 
the elder sister Barbara received the intelligence on the 
very night of the event. Mr, William Scott, their father, 
did not learn what had happened till the morning. The 
following is a minute made by Miss Forster, of her own 
dialogue upon these matters with her great-aunt:— 

“The night that Jack ran away to Scotland, I knew no- 
thing about it; but Jenny had scarcely got into bed before 
she took to sobbing and crying at such a rate, I could 
not tell what was the matter. At last she said, ‘Oh 
Babby, Jack has run away with Bessy Surtees to Scot- 
land to be married: what will my father ’? You 
may be sure there was no sleep for us that night. I was 
not over well pleased either, that Jack had told Jenny 
and not told me: however, when he came back he said 
he wanted to tell me, but could not find an opportunity. 
We talked and we cried all that night. 

Miss Forster.—* Well, but, aunt, what said my grand- 
father ¢” 

Miss S.—* Well, you may be sure we went down to 
breakfast all trembling; but we had bathed our eyes in 
cold water, and composed ourselvés a8 we best could; 
and when my father came in, there was a letter lying, 
from Jack, which he read, and put into his pocket, and 
said never a word about it: so we were left to guess 
what was to be done. 

* By this time, however, the lovers were beyond pur- 
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suit. They had travelled all night; and now, on the 
morning of the 19th of November, they reached a village 
called Blackshiels, Which lies close to Fala in Scotland, 
and is the last posting-stage on the road from Newcastle, 
by Morpeth and Coldstream, to Edinburgh. At Black- 
shiels they halted ; and were married there by a minis- 
ter of the Scottish church. 

“The certificate of this marriage was found among 
Lord Eldon’s papers after his death.” 


The penitent couple were received by Scott's 
father; but the family of the Surtees remained so 
long implacable, that the Chancellor ran imminent 
hazard of being converted into a grocer. Indeed, 
all the friends of both parties were greatly cha- 
grined at the match. 


“Jack Scott has run off with Bessy Surtees,’ 
claimed Mr. Moises, “and the poor lad is undone 
The father of the bride was so much displeased, that for 
some time he would not even speak to the bridegroom’s 
father, with whom he had before been on friendly terms. 
The latter, who had an impression that Mr. Surtees was 
not really a man of so large a fortune as he wished to be 
thought, and that he was willing to part with but little 
of what he might really possess, went up to him one day 
on the Exchange, saying, “ Mr. Surtees, why should this 
marriage make you so cool with me? I was as little 
wishful for it as yourself; but, since what is done cannot 
be undone, for every hundred pounds you put down for 
your daughter, I will cover it with another for my son.” 
“ You are too forgiving, Mr. Scott, you are too forgiv- 
ing,” was the answer: that would be rewarding disobe- 
dience.” 

It has been said, upon highly respectable authority, 
that, at the anxious and critical period which imme- 
diately followed his marriage, Lord Eldon had a narrow 
escape from being a grocer. The particulars, as related 
in the Ozford Herald of 28th January, 1838, are, that a 
worthy and wealthy grocer of Newcastle, who had no 
children of his own, paid a friendly visit to Mr. Scott the 
elder, upon his son’s marriage ; and after expressing an 
apprehension that Mr. Surtees would never forgive either 
his daughter or John Scott, proposed to take John into 
partnership ; that Mr. Scott deferred his answer till he 
should have received a letter which he was expecting 
from William ; and that William’s letter determined the 
answer in the negative. 

Thus Lord Stowell interposed a second time to 
preserve his brother from an ignoble destiny. By 
an arrangement between the fathers, three thousand 
pounds were settled on the young pair, of which 
Mr. Scott advanced £2000 for his son. Scott also 
enjoyed the emoluments of his fellowship during a 
year of grace; and he now repaired to Oxford with 
his wife, and with two strings to his bow, hoping 
that some college living might fall vacant, but pre- 
pared to study law. During this residence at 


? ex- 


999 
. 


Oxford, Scott became acquainted with Dr. Johnson, | 
| Pensam, his secretary of bankrupts, he pointed to & 


then a frequent visiter at the University. The 


anecdotes which he relates of Johnson are not of | house in that street, 
any great importance save from their relation to 
the sage. 


“T had a walk in New Inn Hall Garden, with Dr. | en ae 
Johnson, Sir Robert Chambers, and some other gentle- at first unequal to the severe labour which he im 
men. Sir Robert was gathering snails, and throwing : 
them over the wall into his neighbour’s garden. The | soon betokened, that he was studying “aot wisely, 


Doctor reproached him very roughly, and stated to him 


that this was unmannerly and unneighbourly. ‘Sir,’ 
said Siz Robert, ‘ my neighbour is a Dissenter.—‘ Oh !’ | Oxford from Newcastle, where they h 


said the Doctor, ‘if so, Chambers, toss away, toss away, 
as hard as you can.’ ” 

“The Doctor was frequently, apparently, very absent. 
I have seen him standing for a very long time, without 
moving, with a foot on each side the kennel which was 
then in the middle of the High Street, Oxford, with his 
eyes fixed on the water running in it. 
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“If put out of temper he was not very moderate; 

the terms in which he expressed his diasleiawe I < 

member, that, in the common room of University College 
, 


Lincoln College, Dr. Mortimer, was present, 
Johnson was stating what he proposed to commu 

the Doctor occasionally interrupted him, saying, < | 
that.” This was often repeated, and observed upon 
Johnson, as it was repeated, in terms expressive of ins 
creasing displeasure and anger. At length, upon the 
Doctor’s repeating the words ‘1 deny that,’ ‘ Sir, gir 
said Johnson, *‘ you must have forgot that an author has 
said, Plus negabit unus asinus in una hora, quam een. 
tum philosophi probaverint in centum annis.’ ” 

Mrs. John Scott used to speak of Dr. Johnson’s hay. 
ing drunk tea with her and her husband at Oxford, and 
to relate that she had herself helped him one evening to 
fifteen cups. 

We presume that no lady likes to yield to an. 
other in the number of cups she has had the honour 
to minister to Johnson. It is told that Dr. Johnson, 
on his death-bed, sent a message to his young friend 
Scott, now a thriving lawyer, enjoining him to 
attend public worship. It is, however, believed 
that the Chancellor enjoyed a dispensation in this 
respect ; the fundamental tenet of his religion, 
that which covered all sins of omission, being the 
stubborn Protestantism manifested in his unde- 
viating opposition to the Catholic claims. 

No church living fell vacant during Scott’s year of 
grace; and, after three years of preparatory study, 
spent in or near Oxford, he settled iu London, and 
was called to the Bar on the 9th February, 1776. 
To those who can believe that there may be higher 
conditions for an English lawyer than by one 
means or another to hold the Great Seals for an 
unprecedented length of time, the highest aspeet 
of Scott’s life must seem those years when, in com- 
parative obscurity and poverty, he was, by the 
most severe application, qualifying himself for his 
profession. His course of study distances thatof 
| the hardest-working law student we ever read of. 
| It raised him, in point of legal knowledge, to the 
| very summit of his profession. May it not be in- 
| quired whether, as a statesman, he did not, by this 
| complete absorption in legal studies, lose more than 

he gained as a lawyer. We must pause fore 
little upon that period of Scott’s life with which 
| the general reader will have most sympathy. Ip 
| reference to this period, Mr. Twiss says:— 
| As the time now approached when he was to be ealled 
| to the Bar, it became necessary for him to provide him- 


self with an abode in London. In his latter life, as be 
was one day passing through Cursitor Street with Mr. 





and said, “ There was my 
perch. Many atime have I run down from Carsitor 


| Street to Fleet Market” (then occupying the site which 


is now called Farringdon Street) “to get sixpemny- 
worth of sprats for supper.” His health was 


upon himself after his marriage: and his —. 


too well.” He used to relate that in 1774, when Ae, 


| and} Mr. Cookson, another invalid, were returnms to. 


ad been to vote at 
| the general election for Sir Walter Blackett and 


a j of the Hen se” 
_Matthew White Ridley, the cook about»: 


| Chickens Inn at Birmingham, which they 


| eleven at night, insisted upon dressing comet / 
for them, saying she was sure they would nei 

| them live to see her again.—A_ medical friend ' 
| it necessary to remonstrate with Scott, 





he was dilating upon some subject, and the then head of 
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“+ of some abatement in his severe application. | 
+ [a is n0 matter,” answered he : “I must either do as 
[amnow doing, or starve.” Pursuing the advice of 
Lard Coke, he read “non multa,sed multum.” He rose 
the early hour of four in the morning : observed a 
afal abstinence at his meals: and, in order to pre- 
reat the invasion of drowsiness, studied at night with a 
get towel round his head. He was wont, in his later 
ife, to recur to those days as not unhappy, though la- 
verious. . . . . . 
Geott at this time entertained the idea of settling | 
in his native town, where, by means of his profes- | 
donal knowledge and local connexions, he hoped | 
tp obtain considerableemployment in conveyancing. | 
This did not take place. His success in the first | 
var or two of his professional life was by no | 
means flattering. Of his want of employment he | 
rlated this racy anecdote to Mrs. Forster :— 
“When I was called to the Bar,” said he to Mrs. | 
Forster,“ Bessy and I thought all our troubles were | 





grer : business was to pour in, and we were to be almost | 
ach immediately. So I made a bargain with her, that 
dering the following year, all the money I should receive 
in the first eleven months should be mine, and whatever 
| should get in the twelfth month should be hers. What 
sstingy dog I must have been to make such a bargain ! 
| would not have done so afterwards. But however, so 
it was ; that was our agreement: and how do you think 
itturned out? In the twelfth month I received half a 
guinea; eighteen pence went for fees, and Bessy got 
rine shillings : in the other eleven months I got not one 
shilling.” 

He ne to relate that he had been called to the Bar 
wtaday or two, when, on coming out of court one 
norning, he was accosted by a dapper-looking attorney’s 
derk, who handed him a motion-paper, in some matter 
of course, which merely required to be authenticated by 
comnsel’s signature. He signed the brief, and the attor- 
wy's clerk, taking it back from him, said, “ A fine hand 
yours, Mr. Scott ; an exceedingly fine hand! It would 
be well for us, Sir, if gentlemen at the Bar would always 
take a little of your pains to ensure legibility. A beauti- | 
filhand, Sir!” While he spoke thus, the eloquent | 
derk was fumbling, first in one pocket, then in the | 
other ; till, with a hurried air, he said, “ A—a—a, I | 
rally beg your pardon, Sir, but I have unfortunately | 
eft my purse on the table in the coffee-room opposite ; | 
pray do me the favour to remain here, and I will be back | 
mone moment.” So speaking, the clerk vanished with 
the rapidity of lightning: “ and never,” said Lord | 
Hdon, in telling the story, “did I set eyes on that man 
again. ” | 

In the year in which he was called to the Bar | 
Mr. Scott lost his father, whose testamentary dis- | 
sitions show the way in which the law of primo- | 
reniture influences Englishmen who have been the 
funders of their own fortune. While the eldest son, 
ui that time the most prosperous of the family, re- 
ved about £25,000, John Scott was left £1000, in 
iddition to the £2000 settled on him at his marriage, 
iad the two daughters £1500 each. Whatever 
night be thought of such a settlement in France 
the United States, it would probably still be re- 
fled in England, by all except the parties im- | 
weliately wronged, as a fatherly and judicious’ 

tion of property. That the portions of the | 
pendent daughters amounted to little more than | 
‘** year’s income of the property left to the eldest 
“* 8 quite in the spirit of those aristocratic insti- 
‘tions which influence every class of English 








y. ; 
Basiness, for which Mr, Scott omitted no oppor- 
Y of qualifying himself, came by degrees, 
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We soon hear of him as junior counsel to Dun- 
ning, of whom he tells a story, a version of which 
is related of every Bar in the kingdom, and of 
every eminent counsel from generation to gene- 
ration. If the honour of the story, as we suspect, 
does not belong to Joe Miller, Lord Eldon’s may 
be the true and original edition ; nor is it impro- 
bable that in the hurry of business a similar slip 
may have been made by different counsel. There 
could not be a better practical illustration of pro- 
fessional sincerity. 

“T had, very early after I was called to the Bar,” says 
Lord Eldon, “ a brief in business in the King’s Bench, 
as junior to Mr. Dunning. He began the argument, and 
appeared to me to be reasoning very powerfully against 
our client. Waiting till 1 was quite convinced that he 
had mistaken for what party he was retained, I then 
touched his arm, and, upon his turning his head towards 
me, I whispered to him that he must have misunderstood 


for whom he was employed, ashe was reasoning against 


our client. He gave me a very rough and rude repri- 
mand for not having sooner set him right, and then pro- 
ceeded to state, that what he had addressed to the court 
was all that could be stated against his client, and that 
he had put the case as unfavourably as possible against 
him, in order that the court might see how very satis- 
factorily the case against him could be answered ; and 
accordingly, very powerfully answered what he had be- 


| fore stated.” 


In Lord Eldon’s first years at the Bar he con- 
tinued his habit of severe study so unremittingly 
as to injure his health. He had removed from 
Cursitor Street to a house in Carey Street, in which, 
besides accommodation for his family, he had 
business-chambers. It is pleasing at this stage of 
his progress to hear of the struggling young 
lawyer’s labours being lightened by the sympathy 
and companionship of his wife, who, accommo- 
dating herself to his hours, would sit up with him 
silently watching his studies. His health failed so 
much that Dr. Heberden ordered him to Bath, de- 
clining all fees,—a generosity which the lawyer 


_ admired exceedingly, whether he ever followed the 


example or not. Drinking the Bath waters pro- 
duced a desired fit of gout—or what the cold-water 
doctors of our day would call a crisis—and restored 


| his health. 


From the Anecdote Book and Mrs. Forster’s 
minutes of conversations held with her uncle, Mr. 
Twiss has selected many amusing scraps, relating 
to Lord Eldon’s adventures on his first circuits, 
and his early habits and associates. Of these the 
following prophecy by Lord Mansfield is charac- 
teristic. When Lord Eldon saw The Examiner, 
Cobbett’s Register, and other democratic journals 
bristling up around him, he must have believed 


that the awful period foretold by Lord Mansfield 
was about to arrive, 


“ When I was a very young man,” said Lord Eldon 
to Mrs. Forster, “ Lord Mansfield used to hold levees on 
the Sunday evenings, and of course all the young lawyers 
attended, as soon as they had a gown to their backs, 
Well, 1 went, and it so happened, on that evening, | was 
the first, and the then Duke of Northumberland came 
second ; he had just been at Bath, and he was expatia- 
ting upon the enjoyment he had had there, ‘ But,’ added 
his Grace, ‘ there is one comfort I could not have, I like 
to read the newspapers at breakfast, and at Bath the 
post does not come in till one o’clock : that was a draw- 
back to my pleasure.’—‘ So,’ said Lord Mansfield, ‘ your 
Grace likes the comfort of reading the newapapers—- 
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the comfort of reading the newspapers!— Mark my 
words. Youand [ shall not live to see it, but this 
young Mr. Scott, may,—or it may be a little 
later,—but, a little sooner or later, those newspapers, if 
they go on as they now do, will most assuredly write the 
Dukes of Northumberland out of their titles and pos- 
sessions, and the country out of its King. Mark my 
words, for this wi// happen.’ ” 


At the conclusion of this story Mr. Twiss throws 


longer menace the destruction of all institutions. 
Indeed it would be superfluous to employ two agents 
to effect one purpose, as Mr. Twiss sees something 
like the entire destruction of the constitution, not 


in the tone of the newspapers, nor yet in the con- | 


cession of the Catholic claims, but in the sweeping 
away of such rotten boroughs as Weobly, which, 


and woke me, and when I inquired what they wanted 
| b 
' 


| 
in a sop to modern journalists, who, it seems, have | 274 could not arrive to lead the cause, and that Mr. 


greatly improved within these few years, and no | 


Newcastle. Well! one morning about six q ; 
(probably on the 14th of March, 1781, the Conm 

having been struck on the 13th,)“ Mr. (afterwa oi bon 
Curzon, and four or five gentlemen, came to my Pie 


they stated that the Clitheroe election case was 
come on that morning at ten o'clock, before a 4 
mittee of the House of Commons, that Mr. Conper kad 


written to say he was detained at Oxford by illness 
* b I 


Hardinge, the next counsel, refused to do 80, because } 
was not prepared. ‘ Well, gentlemen,’ said J, « ales 
do you expect me to do, that you are here?’ The a : 
swered, * they did not know what to expect or hd do, 


| for the cause must come on at ten o’clock, and they 


were totally unprepared, and had been recommended to 
_me as a young and promising counsel.’ I answered a 
will tell you what I can do: I can undertake to makes 
dry statement of facts, if that will content you, gentle. 


| men, but more I cannot do, for I have no time to make 


myself acquainted with the law.’ They said that mus 


by means of a Tory patron, first enabled Mr. John i de thas, eee 
Scott to obtain a seat in Parliament. poi get up Peng wl aoe ao “Soa and let 

Mr. Scott at first practised in the Court of King’s | facts, and the cause went on for Senden. ga hos 
Bench ; but he fancied—and probably not with- | me poor enough, but I began to be rich before it was 
out foundation—that Lord Mansfield, who pre- | done: they left me fifty guineas at the beginning ; then 


| 
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sided in that Court, entertained some aristocratic 
partiality for young lawyers who had been edu- 
cated at Westminster School and Christ Church; 
and accordingly Scott as prudently as it proved 


fortunately, passed over to the Chancery Court at | 


But the tide of good 
From the let- 


the other side of the Hall. 
fortune did not set in all at once. 


ters of his brother to other members of the family, | 
it would appear that poor Jack was often most | 
anxious, and almost despairing of making bread | 


for his household by the law. This portion of 
Lord Eldon’s memoirs will be read with great in- 
terest, and not without improvement by all young 
lawyers. Mr. Twiss might, with advantage, have, 
we think, suppressed some of the stale stories and 
pointless jokes of the Anecdote Book—but we can- 
not number among these the histories of the actual 
cases which first drew Scott into notice, sometimes 


by his great legal knowledge, enterprising indus- | 


try, and confidence in his own resources, and not 
unfrequently by a lucky hit, or by good tact in the 
management of an ignorant jury. We might draw 
largely from the memorabilia of his first Northern 
circuits, but we deem it sufficient to direct the 


reader’s attention to his adventures. Lawyers, old | 
and young, seem to have been when on circuit a set | 


of roistering fellows, strongly addicted to milk 
punch and bad practical jokes. These were still 
the days of High Jinks in both ends of the island. 

So slow was Mr. Scott’s professional success that 
on being offered the Recordership of Newcastle he 
took a residence in that town with the view of 
permanently settling there, but in the meantime 
the following accident gave an entirely new colour 
to his prospects. Accident alone placed good for- 
tune in his way, though to a man of less knowledge, 
promptitude, and perseverance, the happy chance 
would have been without value. He thus describes 
this decisive step in his onward progress, 

“1 did not go the circuit one year, Mary,” said Lord 
Eldon to Mrs. Forster, “ because I could not afford it ; 
I had borrowed of my brother for several circuits, with- 
out getting adequate remuneration, and I had deter- 


mined to quit London, because, I could not afford to 
stay init. You know a house was taken for me at 


there were ten guineas every day, and five guineas 
every evening for a consultation—more money than | 
could count. But better still, the length of the cause 
gave me time to make myself thoroughly acquainted 
'with the law.” The remainder of the story is more 
_circumstantially related by Mr. Farrer, from Lord EF). 
_don’s own narrative to him, communicated in the course 
| of the conversation before referred to. 
| “ On the morning on which the counsel for the peti- 
tioner was to reply, Hardinge came into the committee 
room, meaning to reply. I saw the members of the 
committee put their heads together, and then one of 
them said, ‘ Mr. Hardinge, Mr. Scott opened this case, 
_and has attended it throughout, and the committee 
| think that, if he likes to reply, he ought to do so, Mr. 
| Scott, would you like to reply?’ I answered, ‘ that I 
| would do my best.’ I began my speech with a very bad 
_joke. You must know that the leading counsel on the 
| other side, Douglas, afterwards Lord Glenbervie, had 
| made one of the longest speeches ever known before a 
| committee, and had argued that the borough of Clithe- 
roe was not a borough by prescription, for it had its 
origin within the memory of man. I began by saying, 
|‘ I will prove to the committee by the best evidence that 
| the borough of Clitheroe is a borough by prescription ; 
| that it had its origin before the memory of man. My 
learned friend will admit the commencement of this 
borough was before the commencement of his speech ; 
but the commencement of his speech is beyond the 
| memory of man—therefore the borough of Clitheroe 


| must have commenced before the memory of man.’ We 
were beaten in the committee by one vote, After. this 
speech Mansfield, afterwards Sir James Mansfield, came 
up to me in Westminster Hall, and said he heard that! 
_ was going to leave London, but strongly advised me to 
remain in London. I told him that I could not ; that! 
| had taken a house in Neweastle ; that I had an imereas 
| ing family; in short, that I was compelled to quit Lon- 
don. Afterwards Wilson came to me, and pressed me 
_in the same manner to remain in London; adding, what 
| Was very kind, ‘that he would ensure me £400 the next 
year.” I gave him the same answer as I had gives 
| Mansfield. However, I did remain in London; and 
lived to make Mansfield Chief-justice of the Common 
| Pleas, and Wilson a puisne judge. ‘ I can’t un 
| said Mr. Farrer to Lord Eldon, ‘ why Hardinge refused 
to open the petition: do you know!’ ‘ Because he had 
not read his brief, I suppose,’ was the reply.” 
Lord Eldon characteristically relates that he 
failed early in one department of his profession 5 
his growing celebrity at the bar drew to him many 
attorneys wanting opinions on cases. To 
despatch was of more consequence than delibera- 
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told Mr. Scott that they did not want opi- 
sions Which had so many “ifs” in them—that 
spoilt business. It seems to have been a consti- 
ational or instinctiveimpossibility with Lord Eldon 
wer to form a rapid and decided judgment, except 
upor the means necessary to maintain his party in 
wer, and himself as holder of the great seal. 
With whatever professions and protestations such 
measures might be coloured over, there was in such 
ages neither difficulty nor hesitation. 

Upon the formation of the Coalition Ministry of 
lord North and Mr. Fox, on Lord Thurlow de- 
dining to continue chancellor, the great seal was 
stin commission. Silk gowns were offered to 
‘he most distinguished of the young lawyers, whom 
the new government perhaps wished io enlist in 
us service ; and, among others, to Scott, Erskine, 
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adgment ; and one of the most honest among | me at Hereford. 





= 
ii 


I accordingly got upon a heap of 
stones, and made them as good a speech upon politics in 
general, as I could, and it had either the merit or de- 
merit of being a long one. My audience liked it, on 
account, among other things, of its length. I concluded 
by drawing their attention to Lord Surrey’s speech. I 
admitted that I was unknown to them. I said that I 
had explained my public principles, and how I meant 
to act in parliament; that I should do all I had pro- 
mised ; and that, though then unknown to them, I 
hoped I should entitle myself to more of their confidence 
and regard than I could have claimed if, being the son 
of the first duke in England, I had held myself out as 
a reformer whilst riding, as the Earl of Surrey rode, 
into the first town of the county, drunk, upon a cider 
cask, and talking, in that state, of reform. My audience 


liked the speech, and I ended, as I had begun, by kiss- 


, early period of my life. 


sod Pigott. The latter gentlemen were his juniors; | 
it from inadvertence, or perhaps from invidious | 


motives, Scott learned that they were to have pre- 
edence of him ; on which he sturdily stood up for 
his rights, declining the offered honour unless it 
were bestowed in the proper way. He carried his 
pint, and obtained his silk gown; though the 
ninistry, whatever it may have angled for, did 


Sott’s interests and prepossessions already inclined 
him tothe other party ; and he was early aware that 


llis politics were from this hour determined. 


ing the prettiest girl in the place: very pleasant, indeed. 
Lord Surrey had often been my client, even at that 
He had heard of, or read, my 
speech ; and, when I met him afterwards in town, he 
good-humouredly said, * I have had enough of meddling 
with you ; I shall trouble you no more.’ ” 

Of this visit to Weobly the Anecdote Book further 
relates what follows :-— 

“ TI lodged at the vicar’s, Mr. Bridge’s. He had a 
daughter, a young child, and he said to me, ‘ Who knows 
but you may come to be chancellor. As my girl can 


| probably marry nobody but a clergyman, promise me 


| Seals.’ 


i “Mag | half a crown, but you may have my promise.’ ” 
uot by this mark of respect gain an adherent. | pow 7 y yp 


you will give her husband a living when you have the 
I said,‘ Mr. Bridge, my promise is not worth 


Miss Bridge lived to claim the fulfilment of this 


| promise, which the Chancellor honourably redeem- 


. ae } 
never was, in any proper sense, the minister of the 


eantry ; he was the head, or rather the cement, of 
aparty, and, what he loved to denominate himself, 


the “ good king’s servant,” whether that good king | 


was George III., George IV., or William IV., for 
« far as eagerness for service went, he was equally 
levoted to each of these sovereigns. Though his 
“vices were not put into requisition by the last, 
the fault was none of his. 


Shortly after this, the prospects of the Coalition | 


Ministry being desperate from the first, Mr. Scott 
frmally enlisted with the other party, taking the 
wounty from his patron, Lord Thurlow, in the 
suape of the Earl of Weymouth’s now extinct 
borough of Weobly. Mr. Twiss takes care to 
form the reader that the young political adven- 


turer stipulated for entire independence as a repre- | 
“tative of the people. This might as well have | 


‘een let alone—all such matters between Whig 
Tory patrons and their party nominees being 
*licately understood. Mr. Scott’s first election 


“fords an amusing description of how things were | 


managed in the good old times, the departure of 


m= he so pathetically lamented at the close of 
ife, 


“When I got to Weobly,” he says, “ I inquired what | 


"isthe usual mode of proceeding there, and 1 was told 


I was to go first to the house that contained the | 
Prettiest girl in the place, and give her a kiss. This, | ; 
t, was a very pleasant beginning. 1 did so; and | I was completely taken in, having no idea that the king 
Went to the different voters. When I presented had any such intention. My wife is persecuted with her 

ef on the hustings, a very old man addressed me, | new title, and we laugh at her from morning till even- 


& 


«d not heard from the hustings for thirty years ; 


adverted to what Lord Surrey had said about 


itistatettation hateful to the ki d ed; though no doubt with an eye to the interests 
am administration waren 16 mie king, ane UNPo~ | of the bountiful mother who bestows so many good 
yular inthe country, could not be of long duration. | . 


He | * 


gifts on her dutiful sons. 

The Anecdote Book gives a pleasant story which 
is highly creditable to the sincerity and good na- 
ture of Lord North, who never said any thing about 
his conscience or lofty sense of duty. 


“On some occasion Lord North had made himself a 
party, at the prince’s desire, to reconcile the king and 
the prince, relative to some matter which had caused 
some uneasy feelings between them. Lord North suc- 
ceeded ; and called upon the prince to inform him of 
that, and addressed him to this effect: ‘ Now let me 
beseech your royal highness in future to conduct your- 
self differently. Do so on all accounts: do so for your 
own sake ; do so for your excellent father’s sake ; do so 
for the sake of that good natured man Lord North, and 
don’t oblige him again to tell the king, your good 
father, so many lies as he has been obliged to tell him 
this morning.’ ” 

In a few years the Pitt government had so well 
proved the metal of their man that, on a vacancy 


occurring, Mr. Scott was appointed Solicitor-gene- 


‘ral, and knighted, an honour or infliction as it 


happens to be regarded, against which he enter- 
tained an affected horror. Of this unwelcome dis- 
tinction he thus writes to his brother :— 

“ Dear Harry,—! kissed the king’s hand yesterday as 
solicitor-general. The king, in spite of my teeth, laid 
his sword upon my shoulder, and bid Sir John arise. At 
this last instance of his royal favour, I have been much 
disconcerted ; but I cannot help myself, so I sing, 


‘ Oho, the delight 
To be a gallant knight!* 


that I was, as he understood, a lawyer, and | ing. Be so good as, with my best love, to communicate 
ight to be able to give them a speech, which was what | this intelligence to my brother and sisters. Bessy joins 


in affection to your wife and Mary ; and | am, 
“ Yours faithfully, J. Bcort.” 
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Shortly after Sir Jolin Seott came into office the 
first mental indisposition of the king gave rise to 
the memorable struggle of the Regency question. 
He proved an able and strenuous supporter of the 
administration ; and by his services at this time 


first obtained that personal favour from most of | 


the members of the royal family which he con- 
tinued to enjoy throughout life. Pitt, as regards 
the king and court, was a tolerably indepen- 
dent minister; while Sir John Scott, a sort of 
Bailie Macwheeble, at once lawyer, agent, and 
zealous humble friend, was cherished according to 
these deserts. We learn, on the authority of Lady 
Eldon, that one of the king’s first acts after his 
recovery was, to send for her husband to Windsor 


for the sole purpose of thanking him “ for the | 


| 


affectionate fidelity with which he adhered to him | 


when so many had deserted him in his malady.” 


In 1793, Sir John Scott sueceeded Sir Archibald | 
Macdonald as Attorney-general. No one that ever | 
held that office could be more zealous in the prose-_ 
cution of all manner of real or constructive political | 


offences, which, of whatever nature, with him infer- 
red the pains and penalties of High Treason. This, 
too, was the distinguished era of unconstitutional 
legislative measures. The new Attorney-general 
was an adept at all manner of Traitorous-Correspon- 
dence bills, Traitorous-Attenpt and Traitorous- 
Practice bills. 
frequently suspended than in force. 
stitutional freedom was the most threatening pe- 
riod in our recent history ; and Sir John Scott, if not 
the prime mover, was the most active and zealous 
agent in the subversion of the bulwarks of civil 
liberty. 
but Mr. Twiss writes of them more like an alarmist 


The Habeas C sact was | 
! yeas Corpus act was more ° “etig ‘ ; ° 
phe Heber _ Thi _ of which he stands indicted, or is he not guilty ’’—‘ Not 

us tO CON- | guilty, in an audible tone, was the answer. 


appears questionable. 


| 


i 
i 
| 


liberty through these victims, did not lie on the sou) 
of the Attorney-general. 

The mingled self-delusion and barefaced hy 
crisy, so characteristic of Lord Eldon, broke 
strongly forth in the course of these trials, His 
hypocrisy, indeed, verged on the kind which mug 
excite disgust and indignation, if it did not, by a 
sort of half-witted, ostrich-like simplicity, irresis. 
tibly provoke laughter. The high-flown mora! 
pretensions of the Chancellor, his everlasting and 
paramount sense of duty, are exactly on a par with 
the professions of piety of the most canting of the 
Roundheads. It is marvellous, that so shrewd a 
man did not renounce this species of affectation, 
Part of it, no doubt, was calculation, and in part 
he was his own dupe. 

‘The memoir contains a pretty fair description of 
the progress of these trials. The hissed and 
hooted Attorney-general must have been heartily 
tired of them long before they closed. The fol- 
lowing account of the result of the first trial, is 
said to be given on his own authority, though that 
It appeared in the Law 
Magazine. 

“The jury retired to deliberate. Upon their return 
their names were called over. I never shall forget that 
awful moment. ‘ Gentlemen of the jury,’ said the Clerk 


of Arraigns, ‘ are you agreed in your verdict! What 
say you! Is Thomas Hardy guilty of the high treason 


It was re- 
ceived in court silently, and without noise; all was still; 
but the shout of the people was heard down the whole 
street. The door of the jury-box was opened for the 
jurymen to retire: the crowd separated for them, as the 


| saviours of their country.” 


The times, without doubt, were troubled ; | 


of 1794 than a reflective man looking back from | 


the vantage ground of 1844. The epoch of the 


trials of Hardy and Horne Tooke had arrived, | 


The experiment, successfully made in Scotland 
with Muir and Palmer,* gave the Attorney-general 
courage to proceed still farther than in that coun- 


try, and to institute proceedings which might have | 
consigned men to the block for the expression of | 


opinions now become common as household words, 
This sanguinary and unconstitutional attempt was 
fortunately baffled. Corrupt as the government 
was, and cruel as, for a season, alarm had made it, 
there was still a sound portion in the national 
heart, to which the genius of Erskine did not ap- 
peal in vain. Liberty triumphed; and the At- 
torney-general was signally discomfited and mor- 
tified, both as a politician and a lawyer. Mr. 
Twiss, who regrets this, lamely attempts to defend 
the policy of his hero, coolly passing over the enor- 
mity of charging a number of fellow-creatures with 


high treason, an attempt which happily failed, in- | 


stead of prosecuting them for misdemeanour or sedi- 
tion. The Anecdote Book, so far as we see, contains 
no expression of thankfulness that the blood of 


Horne Tooke and Hardy, and the immolation of | Scott shed tears; and, to the surprise of the 


* It is worthy of notice that as this sheet passes through the press, the citizens of Edinburgh are about layi 
magniticent Calton Hill, the foundation-stone of a monument to the memory of Messrs, Muir, Palmer, Gerrald, f 
or the erection of this monument subscriptions have been recetv 


victims of the state prosecutions of 17.93, 1794. 








} 
| 


| 


We are bound to acknowledge the candour of 
Mr. Twiss in including what follows in his Life of 
Lord Eldon; nor is this the only instance of the 
sort. 


In commencing his general reply upon the whole case, 
(in the trial of Horne Tooke,) the Attorney-general 
made some allusion to his own feelings and his own re- 
sponsibility :— 

“ T here declare,” said he, “ that not one step would 


IL take in this prosecution repugnant to the dictates of 


my own judgment, exercised according to what my coa- 
science prescribes to that judgment, not for all whieh 
this world has to give me. Gentlemen, why should I! 
You will allow me to say, after all that has passed, that 
I have no desire with respect to myself in this cause, 
but that my name should go down to posterity with 
credit. I cannot but remember this is an interest most 
dear to me. Upon no other account my name will } 
transmitted to posterity: with these proceedings 
must be transmitted. That name, gentlemen, cannot g? 
down to that posterity, without its being understood by 
posterity what have been my actions in this case. 4! 
when I am laid in my grave, after the interval of life 
that yet remains for me, my children, I hope and trust 
will be able to say of their father, that he endeavour 
to leave them an inheritance, by attempting to g¥* 
them an example of public probity, dearer to than 
any acquisition or any honour that this country 
have given the living father to transmit to them. a 
“ At this period,” says the Law Magazine, “ Sir J 


on their 
the othe? 


ed from 


the leading Whig noblemen, members of parliament, and individuals of all parties—save one. The fact is enough to i the 


Lord Eldon weep in the shades. 


Ife not only vindicated the principle of judges having a discretionary power to 


amount of punishment for political offences, but the shameful stretch of it on this eceasion. 
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she remark of a neighbour to Horne Tooke ; ‘ what on 
arth is he crying for ’—* At the thought of the little 
igheritance,” 
to leave his children. 


sitor-general was seen to weep in sympathy with { Did you perfectly understand him! Did he perfectly 
‘op emotion of his friend.—* Just look at Mitford,’ was | 


| 


retorted Tooke, * that poor Scott is likely | 
Encouraged by the success of | 


ihis sally, and the scarcely suppressed merriment of those | 


within hearing, the accused soon contrived to fasten a 
public interruption on his accuser.” 


This is not the first occasion on which Mr. Scott 


nad appealed to posterity, and taken Heaven as | 
| trifled with the subject, in a manner that was intelligible 


the witness Of his purity of motive. He set out 
fom the first in this highly moral strain. 
jed, he had not been long in Parliament, nor 
yoked upon as the legal prop and special pleader 


In- | 


of the government, when, by a happy intuition, | 
ir, Francis—afterwards Sir Philip Francis, and | 


imagined author of the ‘* Letters of Junius”—not 
oly apprehended the general scope of his charac- 
yras a speaker in the House, but also those pecu- 
jgrities which distinguished him throughout his 
whole career. Under some extraordinary hallu- 
dnation, or, as Mr. ‘T'wiss imagines, the temptation 
# imitating the brilliancy and wit of Sheridan, 
Mr. Scott, on his first ambitious appearance, de- 
livered the most extraordinary piece of disjointed 
rymarole that had ever astounded the ears of the 
House. Though mortified from failing in the as- 
amed part of a Burke or Sheridan, his good sense 
led him to correct the blunder; and his next ap- 
pearance was in the part which he supported 
through life, and which drew forth the remarkable 
—may we not say, so far as regards Mr. Scott’s 
individualities, the prophetic ?— reply of Mr. 
Francis. The occasion was on Mr. Scott’s stre- 
nuous defence of the East India Declaratory Bill, 
which he had induced Mr. Pitt to bring in. After 
wme general remarks, Mr. Francis said— 


It was not a legal but a legislative question: and it 
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understand himself! I doubt it much. If he had un- 
derstood, he could have explained himself to the mean- 
est capacity. If you had distinctly understood him, 
you might distinctly remember what he said. Now, 
setting aside the adept, (I mean his own profession ;) 
setting aside those who have been initiated in the 
mysteries, is there a man here who can remember, 
and is able to state, the learned gentleman’s argument ! 
—I believe not. For my own part, though it is impos- 
sible for me to listen with more attention than I did, 
I confess I soon lost sight of him. At first, indeed, he 


at least, perhaps dexterous, though not conclusive. He 
argued some little collateral points with a good deal of 
artifice: he made many subtle argumentative distince- 
tions; he tried, at least, to involve us in nice logical 
difficulties, and to drive us ad absurdum, by what he 
called unavoidable inference, from false premises. In 
short, he attacked or defended some of the outposts of 


' the question, with what I suppose is held to be great 





' who understands can remember. 
| can repeat. 


was absurd for Parliament to ask of lawyers what it | 


meant by its own act and deed. “ In this House, to be 
swe,” continned Mr. Francis, “we have every assist- 
ance that learning and practice can afford. We have a 
earned person, (Mr. John Scott) among us, who is uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the great luminary of the 
law, whose opinions are oracles, to whose skill and autho- 
my all his own profession look up with reverence and 
imazement. Well, sir, what information have we gained 
‘rom that most eminent person? I will not attempt to 
fallow or repeat so long, and, as I have been told, so in- 
eenious an argument. Ingenuity, it seems, is the qua- 
“ty which is chiefly wanted and relied on, on the pre- 
“nt occasion. But I well remember the course of it. 
The first half hour of his speech, at least, was dedicated 
*tmself. He told us who he was ; he explained to 
%, very distinctly, the whole of his moral character, 
vhich I think was not immediately in question; and as- 
fared the House that his integrity was the thing on 
Fach he valued himself most, and which we might with 
Perfect security rely on. Of his learning, I confess he 
xe with more than moderation,—with excessive hu- 
wiity. He almost stultified himself for the purpose of 


bering his integrity. For the sake of his morality, he | 


thand: « : 
med his learning ; and seemed to dread the con- 


* excessive skill and cunning in his profession. In 


Mind, sir, there was no occasion for this extraordi- 
Bala The learned gentleman's reputation in 
ae life, | believe, is unimpeaehed. What we wanted, 
xpected of him, was his learning, not his cha- | 
At last, however, he proceeded to the subject | 
Here we were all in profound silence: at- 
Did he answer your expectation? ' 


Tat we ¢ 
eter, 
“debate 


“Pee... 1 
“on held us mute. 


' 


obtained without a severe contest. 


ability in Westminster Hall. He skirmished well at a 
proper distance from the main body of the subject. All 
this I acknowledge. But when he came at last to the 
grand point, at which we had waited for him so long, 
at which we had impatiently expected the predominant 
light of his superior learning, the decision of the oracle, 
did he resolve your doubts? Did he untie, or did he 
cut the Gordian knot! Did he prove to you in that 
frank, plain, popular way, in which he ought to have 
addressed this popular assembly, and which he would 
have done if he had been sure of his ground ; did he 
demonstrate to you that the act of 1784, clearly and 
evidently, or even by unavoidable construction, gave 
the power declared by the present bill! Sir, he did no 
such thing. If he did, let us hear it once more. He 
He who remembers 
I defy any man living, not a lawyer, to 
recite even the substance of that part of his argument. 
The truth is, he left the main question exactly where he 
found it.” 

The Attorney-general, who had so long sat for 
the borough of Weobly, was in 1796 returned for 
Boroughbridge in Yorkshire, having for his col- 
league Sir Francis Burdett. His next great step 
was being made Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, on which occasion he was called to the 
House of Peers by the title of Baron Eldon. 

The only innovation ever attempted by Lord El- 
don was to get rid of his official wig: but here his 
gracious master happily maintained the balance of 
the constitution. said George III. 
when applied to; “I will have no innovations in 
my time.” And the favourite minister was com- 
pelled to submit to the infliction. It has been ge- 
nerally acknowledged, that while in the Court of 
Common Pleas Lord Eldon made an excellent 
judge. It would, as we think, have been as for- 
tunate for his permanent reputation as for his 
country, that this court, in which he remained less 
than two years, had been his resting place. Lord 
Eldon’s first appearance in the House of Peers was 
as a strenuous supporter of another suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act. The zeal of Lord Eldon 
for the constitution, or rather for the interests of 


“No, no,” 


tlasions that mj P dees on | his party, which were identical with his own, never 
“2s that might be drawn from an overrated opinion 


betrayed him into any pecuniary sacrifice. There 
was a prospect of obtaining the representation of 


the county of Durham for his eldest son, though 


at the risk of considerable expense, first to gain, 
and next to retain the seat, which was not to be 
In the follow- 
ing very sensible letter, addressed to his brother 
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Sir William Scott, his lordship shows that the 
play was not worth the pay. 
Lord Eldon to Sir William Scott-—{ Extract.) 


Not dated, 
but probably written in 1800. 


“ Dear Brorner,—! have had a letter from Burdon. 
He assigns no reason but a love of retirement. He adds 
only, what surprises me, but what is, in effect this: that 
his support of the Treason and Sedition bills, and the 
stronger measures of government, have created him bit- 
ter, fierce, and unrelenting enemies, in a county in which 
he seems to say and to think all good men are incon- 
ceivably timid. Sir H. Vane Tempest, I understand, 
has offered himself, and bids defiance to competitors. 


Mowbray, the great land-agent of the county, has called | 
upon me: he says he is sure the thing would do. San- | 


derson of Sunderland has written to me to say that 
three-fourths of the Sunderland freeholders are divided ; 
but to this there is an objection, like poor Edmund 
Burke’s to modern revolutions—the working begins with 
the lowest instead of the highest. One great objection 
to the proposition must be of this sort, from the nature 
of things. I am necessarily a new man in the county, 
because I am so every where; the property nothing; of- 
ficial reputation worth nothing in the eye of a country 
squire or a county lord. The weight of great men, 
therefore, must be on the other side. But if it was 
otherwise, I do not descry any thing prudent in engaging 
in such a business. Sir John Eden, with a better for- 
tune in his family than I have, has been taught by ex- 
perience, that, with only such a fortune, a man has more 
reason to rejoice when he ¢an slip away from the repre- 
sentation of a county, than when he is placed in it. 
Here we must begin with a contest; and, if not, there 


is no security against it in future, and no retreating | 
from it when it comes. An immediate expenditure of | 


£15,000 or £16,000 would, in my opinion, be a gross 


injury to John. It would break up all that I have been | 
projecting to render peerage to him a tolerable evil. 


Besides this, a man ought to have a certainly continuous 
income, very large indeed, who can have a son, in his 


lifetime, living as the member of a county. I don’t | 


know what allowance would be equal to such a station 


in modern times. I pay now, to and for John, about | 


£1000 a-year; that is, £800 to himself, £80 as his in- 
come-tax, and the rest for his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. 


Attending to the purposes which this seems to answer, | 
four times that sum would not do; and I could do no- | 


thing so unjust to him, as to engage, at all events, for a 
system of expense, the whole weight of which, in justice 
to the rest of my family, must eventually fall upon him. 
And for what is the present expense of a contest, and 


the expense of such a system, to be incurred? That any | 


younger son of mine should ever have such a seat is out 
of all probability. I have no right to reckon upon seven 
years’ existence. Is it to be incurred for a seat for those 
few years! Suppose Providence continues me here 
longer, what security is there against a second contest ? 
or rather is there not a certainty of it?) The thing will 
never do. I hope to hear no more of it. But I hope, 
more anxiously, that nobody will suggest it to John. 


Don’t imagine by this that I imagine you would, in a_ 


grave matter of this sort, unless you and I were agreed 


upon it previously. But there are foolish and meddling | 


people, who are too apt to talk upon interesting subjects. 
I can’t wish you better, than by wishing that God may 
preserve you to see your son twenty-six, and that, in the 
mean time, he should give you no more uneasiness than 
John has given me. But,if we both live to that period, 
I will ask you whether nine-tenths of the little uneasi- 


ness you will have had, have not proceeded from the | 


tattle which strangers to you and your circumstances 
hold to him who ought to know nothing of them but 
from yourself. You see I am writing in affectionate 
confidence. I am growing grave, however, and that’s 
not right towards you at Southampton. I close this 
part of the letter, therefore, by saying, that I am sorry 
to say that John has been again plagued with his asth- 
matic complaint ; but he is better, thank God. 
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| “ In confidence, my opinion is, that we are as likely to 
have invasion as peace.” 

Mr. Pitt’s retirement from office, in consequence 
of the king’s obstinate resistance to the Catholie 
claims, and the formation of the Addington admj. 
nistration, paved the way for Lord Eldon’s yp. 
ceiving the Great Seals, which he did,—as he de. 
lights to tell,—as the King’s Chancellor, receiving 
| the appointment rather by personal favour of his 

majesty, than in the ordinary constitutional way. 





| In his Aneedote Book, he thus expresses himself op 
| the same point :— 

| “ Upon the duty of a subject to obey the commands of 
the King as to accepting office, I have some notions that 
I believe are much out of fashion. In the year 1801, ] 
| became Chancellor, upon the formation of Mr. Adding- 
ton’s administration. I have mentioned the fact as to my 
undertaking to his Majesty in 1799, with respect to the 
Chancellorship, that it may be known to my family that 
I was indebted for that office to the King himself, and 
not, as some supposed, to Mr. Addington, and as some of 
Mr. Addington’s friends supposed ; although it is but 
justice to him to add, that he so conducted himself, in 
forming his administration, with respect to me, that my 
feelings towards him were the same as if he had beep 
the instrument by whom the King was prevailed upon 
to promote me to the office.” 

More than thirty years afterwards, he said to Mr, 
Forster— 

“1 do not know what made George III. so fond of 
me; but he was fond of me. Did I ever tell you the 
manner in which he gave me the Seals? When I went 
to him, he had his coat buttoned thus, (one or two but- 
tons fastened at the lower part,) and putting his right 
hand within, he drew them out from the left side, saying, 
_*I give them to you from my heart.” 





These vivaciaus special marks of kindness which 
, accompanied the royal gift, are ascribed by Mr. 
_ Twiss, with some show of probability, to incipient 
aberration of the royal mind. Although the no- 
mination of the great officers of state were the un- 
controlled prerogative of the king of England, and 
| not the duty of the responsible minister whom he 
chooses to form an administration, George III. was 
_not in a mental condition to select the Lord Chan- 
cellor. But, in all states of mind, Lord Eldon pos- 
sessed those qualities which better adapted him to 
the taste of his master, than either Thurlow, 
Loughborough, or any other individual. He made 
many of those customary expressions of regret at 
resigning his judgeship in the Common Pleas, 
which the reader may either despise or laugh 4t, 
as best suits his humour. For the necessity of re- 
signing, he pleads a promise given to the king, 
that he would be Ais Chancellor, and confesses, 
we have seen, to holding opinions as to the kings 
right to confer such offices, and exact such pre 
mises, which are utterly inconsistent with constl- 
tutional principles. In point of fact, he did not 
resign the office of Chief Justice, in the Court of 
Common Pleas, for a considerable time, nor until 
| he had made himself perfectly sure that the 
‘could not be wrested from him by another change 
of administration. at al 
During the weak and unpopular administration 
of Addington, the Chancellor held the even tenor 
of his way. Mr. Twiss records, that “To no on 
individual, so eminently as to Lord Eldon, = 
owing the long and successful resistance maIne™ 
against the Roman Catholic claims. In his del 
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perate and solemn judgment, the concession of 
them was fraught with danger to the State and to 
the Church.” We fully accord to Lord Eldon the 
honour here claimed for him. He opposed the 
rights of the Irish Catholics, until, as we are wo- 
fully experiencing, concession, with much of its 
healing virtue, had lost all its grace. 

Notwithstanding the King’s disinclination to 
Mr. Pitt, which about this time was almost as 
yiolent as his hatred of Fox, it was found impos- 
sible longer to maintain his favourite adminis- 
tration. Mr. T'wiss ought to have coupled the 
Chancellor with Mr. Addington in the following 
explanatory passage. The Chancellor was at this 
time the more useful of the two in concealing the 
infirmities of temper, if not the positive mental 
alienation of the King. Lord Eldon was a busy 
intriguer in subservience to the Court; and was 
directly charged by Mr. Pitt with influencing the 
royal mind, or assuming unconstitutional power, 
acharge which he indignantly denied ; though his 
denial does not altogether disprove what was then 
the universal opinion. Mr. Twiss says:— 

Mr. Pitt’s return to power was far from being per- 
sonally desired by his majesty, who seems to have sub- 
mitted toit only as matier of necessity. The royal ear,for 


some time accustomed to the mild and deferential key of | 


Mr. Addington, was somewhat painfully startled by the 
loftier tone of Mr. Pitt; and under the irritation of an 
illuess not yet completely dissipated, this comparative 
dissatisfaction Was more than usually excited. A note 


from the king, animadverting upon the enclosure in Mr. | 
Pitt’s letter to the Chancellor, of 2d May, will show | 


how unwillingly his majesty contemplated the re-instate- 
ment of its author. 
King George IIT. to Lord Lildon. 
* QOneen’s Palace, 
“ May 5th, 1804, 19 minutes past 6 p.m. 





“The King is much pleased with his excellent Chan- 
ecllor’s nute : he doubts much whether Mr. Pitt will, | 
after weighing the contents of the paper delivered this 
day to him by Lord Eldon, choose to have a personal in- | 
terview with his Majesty ; but whether he will not 
rather prepare another essay, containing as many empty 
words and little information as the one he had before 
transmitted. 

“His Majesty will, with great pleasure, receive the | 
Lord Chancellor to-morrow between ten and eleven, the | 
time he himself has proposed. 


sé ( 


T on — »*9 
FEORGE R. 


Coming in himself, it was Pitt’s desire, at this | 


FEAST OF THE POETS 


PART I. 
BALLADS AND SONGS. 
THE ANCIENT GENTLEWOMAN.* 
Swe was a good old soul as you did ever see: 
Her father was an admiral, a brave old boy was he, 
ho fought upon the salt, salt sea, and many a scar he 
bore : | 


Tans ° ° ° hee a 
“athe rests within the family vault, and he will fight | 
nO more, 


~~ 


‘ ‘. : ¥ . 

- ln our August Number, the fine ballad of the Mistress of 
he, Grange was, by mistake, ascribed to Mrs. Gordon, | 
“tor of “The Fortunes of the Falconers ; while we really | 
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critical period, to form a strong and broad-based 
government, which should include Fox and the 
(rrenville party ; but this was prevented by those 
obstinate personal animosities of the King, in 
which he was apparently encouraged by his 
courtly Chancellor. Nor was Pitt sufficiently high 
minded to follow the example of Lord Grenville 
and his friends, who refused to form part of a 
government upon what Lord Grenville correctly 
termed “a principle of exclusion.” Had Pitt 
shown equal spirit and patriotism, and left the 
King to his deferential Premier and “ excellent 
Chancellor,” how different might the results have 
been, both to the country and to Mr. Pitt himself, 
whose death was certainly accelerated by the cir- 





cumstances in which he was placed. The prema- 


} . . 
| ture death of Mr. Pitt put anend to this weak and 


discordant administration, and brought in the go- 
vernment known by the nick-name of “ All the 
Talents,” which afforded Lord Eldon an opportu- 





nity to seek the retirement for which he had al- 
ways professed so strong an inclination, though 


' he had never hitherto been able to attain it. He 


took a pathetic leave of the Chancery Bar. 

Lord Eldon, about this time, suffered a severe 
domestic calamity, in the rather sudden death of 
his eldest son, who died a very short time before 
Mr. Pitt, and but a very few days after the birth 


| of the present Earl of Eldon. 


On more intimate acquaintance, Mr. Fox proved 
less personally obnoxious to the king than his ma- 
jesty had anticipated; and but for his death, the 
reign of the Talents might for some time have been 
protracted. 


Each change of Administration since 1801, had been 


| unpleasing to the King ; but upon further acquaintance, 
| his prejudice against Mr. Fox became much abated. 


Some time after the dissolution of the Whig Ministry, 


| the King said it was but just to acknowledge, that Mr. 


Fox, though certainly forced upon him, had never pre- 
sumed upon that circumstance to treat his sovereign 
ike a person in his power, but had always conducted 
himself frankly and yet respectfully, as it became a sub- 
ject to behave. “ His manner,” the King was wont to 
say, “ contrasted remarkably with that of another of the 
Whig Ministers, who, when he came into office, walked 
up to me in the way I should have expected from 
Buonaparte after the battle of Austerlitz.” 


( To be continued. ) 


FOR SEPTEMBER 18 #4. 


Sle was an ancient gentlewoman, of lineage high and 
bold > 

And they said she had a great huge chest filled to the 
brim with gold ; 

For there her rents she did lay by that were paid most 
punctually, 

And at her girdle, all the day, she bore about the key. 


And her chambers they were richly deck’t, with velvet, 
aud with pall ; 


_ And many a portrait, dark and grim, in armour clad the 


wall; 


And lovely ladies, too, attired in silken sheen were 


there, 


wwe it to the yifted pen of a different lady, the author of With poodle dogs upon their knees, and powder in their 


The Ancient (rentlewoman,” given above. | 
VOL, X1.— no, CERIZ. 


hair. 
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And rusty armour hang around, that her greatsires had 
worn, 

Mixed with the spoils of sylvan war, with spear, and 
bow, and horn :— 

And paved with marble was the hall; and by the chim- 
ney there 

She sat, and listened to the poor within an oaken chair. 


Her rivers they were filled with fish, her pastures 
swarmed with kine, 

And in her cellars there was store of old and generous | 
wine :— 

But tho’ she cheered her neighbours’ hearts, she drank | 

no other thing, | 





This good old country gentlewoman, but water from the 
spring. 


And she kept a table always spread, by night as well 
as day, 

And not a stranger ever thence was fasting sent away :— 

And her fame went through the country round, and much 
beloved was she, 

For such an ancient gentlewoman no one did ever see. 


And she had a chapel in her house, and there she went 
each day ; 

She had an ancient chaplain, too—his hair was silver | 
gray :— 

Amidst her household did she kneel, upon the cushioned | 
floor 

And many a stranger there would pray, who ne’er had 
prayed before. 





| 
She was a stately gentlewoman, of form erect and | 
proud ; 
And tho’ her heart was warm and kind, her voice was 
stern and loud: | 
She leaned upon an oaken staff, her face was long and | 
thin ; 
And many a straggling hair appeared upon her maiden 
chin. 





And when she paced along the hall, she was a goodly 
sight ; 

And much the wondering rustics stared, she was so 
richly dight ; 

For such a hoop and farthingale, they ne’er had seen 
before, 

And a long train of rustling silk behind her swept the 
floor. 





God rest that ancient gentlewoman ! for she hath passed 

away, | 

And the old hall where once she ruled, is falling to 
decay :— 

She sleeps within the neighbouring church, beneath the 
chancel floor ; 

God rest that ancient gentlewoman ! we'll see her like no 
more. 


August, Se 
GALATEA, 
| A Classical Ballad. | 


Hast heard the ancient story, 
The worthy old Greek theme 
Of lovely Galatea 
And ugly Polypheme? 
It is a tale of sadness, 
As many tales there be: 
Attend and I will tell it, 
As it was told to me. 
There lived a heathen giant 
In ancient Sicily — 
A son of boist’rous Neptune, 
That rules the stormy sea 
A huge unsightly monster ; 
Beneath his shaggy hair, 
(So ancient Virgil sayeth,) 


| 
! 


R. W. 





One big round eye did stare. 
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His trunk was like a huge tree 
Deep buried in a moss ; 
His skin was hard and horny, 
Like some rhinoceros. 
He was a bloody savage, 
As ancient tales relate, 
Each blessed day to supper 
Two living men he ate ; 
A score of goats’ milk cheeses, 
And, mingled with black gore, 
Red wine he drank in rivers 
Till he could drink no more. 
This monster was enamoured 
(That such a thing should be !) 
Of lovely Galatea, 
A daughter of the sea. 
His love he plied full stoutly; 
He fell upon his knees, 
And swore she might command him 
In all that she should please. 
He filled the seas with weeping ; 
His big round eye was red; 
His hair he tore like forests 
From off his clumsy head. 
He beat his breast — by Neptune 
He swore, and with wild nails 
He tore his cheeks ; loud A2tna 
He rivalled with his wails. 
But the maid was cold as marble, 
She would nor see nor hear, 
She thought he was a spectre 
From Pluto’s gloomy sphere. 
“ What shall I do?” quoth Cyclops, 
“ This sin she shall atone; 
And shall a sea-girl scout me, 
The son of Poseidon?” 
He asked advice of Proteus; 
Old Proteus said, “ Behold! 
I change myself; but can I 
Change thy lead into gold?” 
He asked advice of Nereus: 
The hoary god appeared ; 
He could not give the monster 
His own white snowy beard ; 
The beard that charmed young Doris 
More than mad Triton’s eye ; 
But Nereus had an eye, too, 
Of calm blue prophecy. 
Quoth Nereus, “ Son of Neptune, 
If thou wilt win her love, 
Eat not the flesh of mortals, 
Revere the name of Jove :— 
And yet thy case is hopeless, 
Ev’n wert thou free from blame,— 
She loves a gentle shepherd, 
And Acis is his name.” 
He spake: the Cyclops bellowed, 
And like a cloven rock, 

His monstrous jaws were sundered ; 
Earth trembled at the shock. 
Quoth he, “ By Father Neptune, 
It will be wondrous strange 

If this same piping shepherd 
Oust me —I vow revenge !” 
And Ocean from its blue depths 
Replied, “ It will be strange!” 
And from their hollow caverns _ 
The rocks replied —“ Revenge: 


II. 


It was an hour of stilness, 
In the leafy month of June, 
Midway between the cool eve 
And the sultry ray of noon. 
Thin clouds were floating idly, 
And with his changing rays 
The playful sun bedappled 
The green and heathy braes. | 
The birds were chirping faintly, 
It scarcely was a song ; 


’ 
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But the breath of green creation 
And fragrant life was strong. 
The lazy trees were nodding, 
The flowers were half awake, 
And toilsome men were basking 
Like the serpent in the brake. 
The Borean winds were sleeping, 
Asleep was ocean’s roar, 
And ripple was chasing ripple 
On the silver-sounding shore. 
The countless ocean daughters 
Were weaving from the waves 
Bright webs of scattered sun-light 
To deck their sparry caves ; 
And in her secret chamber, 
Belit with emeralds rare, 
The sea-queen Amphitrite 
Was plaiting her sea-green hair. 
But the chase, and the dance, and the gambol, 
And the tramp of Triton war 
Were dumb—for father Neptune 
Had reined his billowy car. 
The lovely Galatea, 
Within a silent bay, 
With her dear shepherd Acis 
Remote from view she lay. 
High craggy rocks steep-rising 
The bosomed beach enclose ; 
And at the feet of the goddess 
The rippling ocean flows. 
The shepherd sang to please her: 
He piped a simple air, 
And as he sang he looked aye 
Into that face so fair; 
Hie drank the dew of heaven, 
Deep draughts of beauty rare, 
And he never could weary gazing 
On the face of the nymph so fair. 
He sang the shepherd of Latmos, 
Fndymion the blest, 
He sang his sweet day labours, 
And his sweeter night of rest. 
His labours sweet and easy, 
Beneath the sunny copes, 
To watch the fleecy wanderers 
That cropped the Casian slopes ; 
lis rest more sweet when Dian, 
Fleet huntress of the woods, 
Came bounding over the mountains — 
Came leaping over the floods — 
Came dancing over the rivers, 
That with her beauty shone, 
To see in mellow moonlight 
The sleep of Endymion. 
She looked on the lovely sleeper, 
The soul that knew no strife ; 
Ile look’d like some spotless marble 
(,od-wakened into life. 
She bended gently o’er him, 
Beneath his breast of snow ; 
She heard the pure flood flowing 
So musical below. 
She smooth’d the mossy pillow 
Beneath him as he slept, 
And a fragrant flower sprang near him 
Each tear the goddess wept. 
She kiss’d his cheeks so downy, 
5o beautiful, so brown, 
And amid his locks so golden 
She wove a silver crown. 
Her breath was music round him, 
_ And her presence fancies fair 
lhat cradled the happy dreamer 
_ In a winged and rosy lair. 
She look’d on the sleeping shepherd, 
And her love with gazing grew, 
And the limbs of the lovely mortal 
She bathed in immortal dew. 
“ Oh, happy shepherd of Latmos, 
What sleeping bliss divine ! 
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I might close mine eyes for ever, 

To win one sleep like thine !” 

Thus sang the gentle Acis, 
And rose to pluck a bloom, 

With the hair of the lovely sea-nymph 
To mingle its sweet perfume. 

A noise was heard—a rumbling, 
A crushing sound.—* O stay ! 

Oh, Acis, Acis !”—Baried 
Beneath a rock he lay. 

The rock came from the high cliff— 
A huge and pointed stone— 

By the hand of the savage monster, 
The bloody Cyclops, thrown. 

He stood on the craggy summit, 
And laugh’d with a laughter wild; 

“ ] have slain at once, and buried, 
False goddess, thy mortal child |” 

The lovely Galatea, 
She stood in speechless fear; 

On the rock that cover’d her Acis 
She dropt the streaming tear. 





QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


By the gorgeous oriel window of an antique lofty room, 
| Alady sat in youth’s first flush, but with a browof gloom— 
_ A captive in her father’s hall: yet might that lady fair 
| Have worn the gem of England’s crown among her long 
bright hair. 


| She struck her lute: it answer’d, but in sad and sighing 
tone ; 

She tried the learning which she loved,—-its power to 
please was gone; 

The rich and rare embroidery her slender fingers traced, 

Seemed to her like her future lot, a wild but splendid 
waste. 


She longing looked across the glade: a milk-maid came 
along, 

With freedom’s step and health’s bright look, she sung 
some simple song. 

The lady sighed Pride’s bitter sigh, “ Now by the rood!” 
said she, 

“1°d give my hopes of England’s crown that merry lass 
to be!” 


| On Westminster's time-honour’d vane the sun is sinking 


down, 

And England’s wisest Sovereign has ta’en her father’s 
crown 

Amid acclaims, a people’s voice, the noblest kind of 
power: 


Has she forgot her lowly wish, her joyless captive bower? 


In a gorgeous room a lady sat when many years were 
o’er, 

She flung aside, with discontent, the heavy crown she 
wore : 

Oh love and hope, life’s only dower, how dark, when you 
are gone, 

Is all the world may fling around the tenant of a throne! 


But she pass’d on, in glory pass’d—for mortals dare not 

know 

The solemn hours, the mystery of that lone spirit’s woe. 

Men saw her power, men spake her praise, but man might 
never tell 

Ilow she felt when Mary’s son was born, or gallant 
Essex fell. 

How often, ’mid her revelry, when seemingly most blest, 

She felt as woman only feels whose heart has found no 
rest! 

_ How oft proud England’s Queen might dream even of 

youth’s captive day, 
| How wake to weep o'er vanished hopes, it boots not now 
to say. 
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Within a still and darken’d room the last proud Tudor | 
slept 
And England’s noblest, bravest, best, as for a Siliee | 
wept ; 
And she had known, in death’s lone hour, how vain even | 
prayer must be | 
To win another lot for us than what is Heaven’s decree! | 
| 
| 
| 


A SWISS MELODY. 


Oh, sing of fair Lucerne, 
Ye troubadours gay, 

Its snow-covered mountains, 
Where, at break of day, 
The lover of nature 

Its steep ascent won, 
From Righi’s high summit | 
Stands hailing the sun. 


Oh, sing of Pilatus, 
Where, old legends say, 

The spirit of Pontius 
Doth oftentimes stray : 

Where credulous peasants, . | 
Too timid to roam, 

Warn strangers to flee from 
The suicide’s home. 


Oh, sing of wild Burglen, 
Its village and dell, 

Oh, crown with due honour 
The birth-place of Tell,— 

Of him who fought nobly 
His country to save: 

A strain for the hero! 
A song for the brave ! 


Oh, sing of the true hearts, 
The gallant, the free, 

Who perish’d in battle, 
But won Liberty. 

Oh, theirs be the honour, 
The nobly earn’d fame, 
Whose deeds have ennobled 

The Patriot’s name. 





THE BEAUTIFUL AND TRUE. 
A BALLAD. 


The Beautiful and True, dear love, 
The Beautiful and True, 

Oft they meet to part, but yet 
They never say, Adieu! 

The stars, how gloriously they greet ! 
But then, as morn comes on, 

Heaven’s pavement to their glittering feet, 
Is echoeless and lone. 

Brightly they dance away, but still 
Such partings yield no pain; 

For ne’er they bid adieu, until 
They ’ve sworn to meet again, 

Dear love, 

They ’ve sworn to meet again ! 





I saw two birds, like Faith on wings, 
Meet o’er the waters blue ; 

O they could part like hopeful things, 
Nor breathe a last adieu. 

I saw a warrior, armed for fight, 
Quit his lady fond and true, 

But their lips first held a meeting bright, 
And thus they bade adieu ! 

I saw two ships part company, 
O’er the ocean’s sparkling foam, 

And the “ Outward Bound” sang a song of glee, 
And the “ Homeward,” a song of home, 

Dear love, 

And the “ Homeward,” a song of home ! 


O Minnie, thy words may breathe, “ Farewell !” 
But thy voice hath a binding thrill, 

Whose latest sound shall wreathe a spell 

To keep thee present still. 








The touch of thy hand when kind and fond, 
And thy smile, and thy waving hair, 
And thy soft deep eyes, with their hopes bevond 
The gloom of each passing care, P 
Shall haunt me still, and when thon art gone 
I will live in a dream of thee, 
And with thee will rove when the night comes on, 
Through the grove to our trysting tree, 
Dear love, 
Through the grove to our trysting tree. 


Banks of the Stour. J.B. 
PART II. 
DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 


/-A PROSPECTIVE JUBILEE ON THE BANks oF 


THE MERSEY. 
** Was it a vision or a waking dream ?”—K Eats. 


While stretched beside broad Mersey’s stream 
One sunny winter’s day, 

When January’s genial beam 

Looked like the shade of May, 

I mused myself into a dream ; 

But whether waking or asleep, 

Suffice it not to say. 


But sounds as various as tlie leap 

Of myriad-life in summer woods, 

And hues as manifold and deep 

As colour autumn’s solitudes, 

Seemed to surround my ear and eye, 
And clothe the naked Cheshire side 
With more than Thames’ fertility ! 
And those low swamps that now divide 
The dock-banked Mersey from the Dee, 
(Perchance uniting them before 

Man’s daring hand walled out the sea,) 
The yellow hue of harvest wore, 

And in its ridged abundance waved 
Among farm-yards and cottages. 

Fruit trees that had not vainly craved 
Help to sustain their bending load, 
Were propped in most prolific ease 
Before each labourer’s abode. 

And mingled sounds of lowing kine 
And laughing childhood rose above 
Such notes and hummings as combine, 
In lowlier hymns, to peace and love. 
While on the noble river’s breast 
There was a press of pleasure boats, 
And on its bank, all gaily dressed, 

A joyous crowd,—such as denotes 

A more than common holiday ! 

I joined, methought, the happy throng 
That seemed in such delight to stray 
With fruitful Nature, as if wrong 

And homeless want had passed away— 
Now laughing at the graceful freaks 
Of childhood, gambolling on the grass, 
Admiring, now, the rosy cheeks 

Of bright-eyed maidens as they pass, 
Until my heart, its load of care 
Thrown off, became as light as air ! 


At length arose a strong desire 
To know the cause of all this joy’: 

While hesitating to inquire, 

An old man (with a little boy 

Who begged, not vainly, his grandsire 

To let him join the revelry 

Of laughing groups) accosted me. 

“ I did,” he said, “in my hot youth, 

My utmost to prevent this scene ; 

But struggling ’gainst the tide of truth 

A waste of strength has ever been ! 

’Tis strange, but ’twas a common creed 
With those who loved the Church and State, 
That fruitless ruin would succeed, 

And England become desolate ; 
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Her unploughed fields o’ergrown with weeds ; 
Her every grange a ruined heap 

For owls to hoot in; and her deeds 

Of matchless prowess on the deep 

Be only heard in idle song 

To soothe the ear of slavery. 

And yet how far all this was wrong 

How very few have lived, like me, 

To witness in this jubilee !” 


I listened, more and more perplext, 
Like one (too late) who hopes in vain 
The sermon may reveal the text; 

But said at last: “ Will you explain 
The nature of this great event ! 

I fain would learn.” Astonishment 
Seemed to dilate his aged eyes, 

And make his reverend brow appear 
A furrowed field in autumn guise ; 

His lips, meanwhile, appeared to wear 
A tortured shape, as if surprise 

Must have its leaven of contempt 

E’en with the time-subdued and wise. 
Yet he replied: “ Can you behold 
Such celebration as is here, 

Till now remaining to be told 

That this is Free Trade’s Fiftieth Year.” 


L. D. 


THE HARP OF MEMNON. 


[On the Plains of Thebes there stood, in ancient times, 
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a statue of Memnon, the Egyptian Apollo, bearing a harp. | 
At sunrise a breeze passed through its strings, and called from | 


them a wild Music. } 


Recall ye how, in distant clime, 
The silent Harp that Memnon bore— 
When through its strings at dawning time, 
Airs from the sun’s-rise rushed once more— 
Sent streams of Harmony more deep 
Than Music the star-orbits keep ! 
I see within that sultry land, 
"Neath clustering dates, an Arab band, 
Young mother and her child are there, 
’Mid stern sons of that burning air. 
Silence is keeping watch,—no sound 
Hovereth the unmeasured waste around, 
Save the small bell the camel wears 
Tinkleth, as up from sleep he rears. 
Upon the farthest circling line, 
Where seems the morning first to shine 
Between the bright sky and the Earth, 
As from the heights of each its birth, 
Arises a resplendent form: 
No earthly passion’s touch may warm 
That brow serene,—that glorious face 
May sully with its lightest trace. 
He looks upon the silent plain, 
As that were safe beneath his reign ; 
Yet catching from its sons of fire 
No restless aim, no fierce desire. 
The earthly image of the Sun, 
Who through the calm skies speedeth on, 
Shedding all splendour,—but who takes 
Impress from nought he glorious makes. 
Resteth a lyre in those still hands ; 
But whence the impulse that commands 
From those hushed strings the descant high 
Should to their master’s look reply ! 
No mortal hand from those strong chords 
‘ay rouse a speech more sweet than words ;— 
‘o human touch from them may pour 
Music that unto Heaven should soar. 
Unly the breeze, with its pure wings, 
lay reach the treasures of those strings, 
And loosen from their slumber deep, 
The charméd melodies they keep. 
Gone is the hour of midnight rest, 
€ faint Moon sinketh in the west, 
And, making bright the horizon dun, 
Psear thy mighty rays—thou Sun ! 


ee 








The Sun’s beams dart across the plain ; 
Hark ! whence may come that answering strain ! 
Far as the horizon circleth round 
Extend those mighty waves of sound— 
Joyous as though the sun-light turned 
To song, within their music burned ; 
Wild—as if ether-born they seem ; 
Changeful—as melodies we dream ; 
Yet deep—as if the notes were sung 
By watching Power o’er Earth that hung. 
Are they from chorus round his Throne ? 
When has such lay on Earth been known ! 
Come they from chambers of the Night, 
To greet his step who wakens Light! 

The Babe within its sleep has smiled 
As o’er it streams that influence mild ; 
Nay, springs it up, with look of love 
As mounts that harmony above. 
*T were dangerous then should Cairo’s Lord 
Claim tribute from those chieftains’ sword ; 
Yet were there peril round his throne, 
Resistless aid from them were known. 
But now that small band mingled there, 
Are kneeling towards the Sun in prayer, 
And hail the sign they deem is given 
From that bright watcher of their Heaven. 
O Harp of Memnon! ’tis from thee 
Those glorious harmonies may be ! 
Though feeble prototype, thy Lord, 
Of Him through Egypt’s land adored, 
Yet influences on Him that wait 
An hour of life for thee create ;— 
Enough of sympathy maintains 

Between ye,—that this desert ground 
Is vocal with responsive strains 

Through Him, thou shedd’st around. 
The dream is past,—from childhood’s hour, 
O’er me the tale holds charméd power, 
And ever hath its emblem shown 
Power waked by sympathy alone. 


E. H. 


—-——_—_— 


PART III. 
POETRY OF THE AFFECTIONS. 
THE BUSH OF SOUTHERNWOOD. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Sunny is life’s path at first, 
When the flowers Romance hath nurs’t 
With Hope’s early dews, 
Cluster round us, thick and fair, 
Shedding fragrance on the air 
From a hundred hues : 
Dearer, then, to me, than all 
The brightest gems in Flora’s hall, 
In my father’s humble garden 
Was one Bush of Southernwood ! 


But no sooner doth life’s track 
Leave youth’s glowing shores for black 
And bitter manhood’s sea, 
Than earth turneth dark and bare ;— 
So with me it led to where 
Few sunny things there be ; 
Yet still, with mem’ry’s eye, | view’d— 
Dearer for its solitude—- 
in that northern Scottish garden 
One dear Bush of Southernwood. 


Now, when downwards bends life’s road— 
1 too bending ‘neath the load 

Age and sorrow lend— 
Stormy gloom that path besets ; 
And for Hope’s gay coronets, 

Thorns with sad thoughts blend ; 
While I know that, distant far, 
New hearts, new hands, new faces are, 

In my dead old father’s garden 

Near that Bush of Southernwood. 
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Oh, how oft will fancy flee 
To those days, when we 
In that garden play’d ! 
Then my sisters twain were there— 
“ Dimpled cheek,” and * golden hair,’’— 
Laughing lips that e 
Merriment, when’er they smiled :— 
Happy was I, as a child, 
In Ardersier’s dear garden 
With its Bush of Southernwood ! 


Brothers, too, would sometimes come 

To fill our little sitting-room 
With loud jest and glee ; 

Kinsmen flocking from all parts, 

With clasping hands and bounding hearts, 
There would gather’d be; 

For they loved to fare a-field, 

Where the blithesome reapers wield 
Their sickles near that garden, 

And its Bush of Southernwood. 


While we scamper’d o’er the braes, 
Where the sheep—turned out to graze 
In the Autumn morn— 
Shone like snow, we’d pause to pick 
Wild flowers, berries black and thick, 
Spite of gorse and thorn; 
And returning, red of lip, 
Freighted well with haw and hip, 
Sought the geen trees in the garden, 
Round that Bush of Southernwood. 


Sometimes, too, the seaward track 
Tempted us—though fast the rack 
Scudded overhead— 
To search the shore for weeds and shells, 
Or loiter ’midst the heather-bells, 
Scaring from moss-beds 
Panting hares that, through the night, 
Pilfer’d salads, fresh and white, 
From that fruitful Scottish garden, 
With its Bush of Southernwood. 


Often, too, with reckless glee, 
Garments kilted to the knee, 
’Mid the wave-wet sands— 
Shoes and stockings cast aside, 
Waded we, none nigh to chide— 
Gathering with glad hands 
Cockles, lurking ‘neath green weed, 
Muscles, ’mid the rocks that breed, 
Far from that humble garden, 
And its Bush of Southernwood. 


Happy, happy days of youth, 
When there was no dark untruth, 
Sorrow, sin, nor shame ! 
When my gentle mother’s look 
Was to me a loveful book, 
Where I read no blame ; 
And my eldest sister’s smile 
Lured me homeward many a mile, 
To our father’s simple garden, 
With its Bush of Southernwood. 


Oh! the dear flowers of that place ! 
Now I see them fill the space 
Which they filled of yore ; 
Honeysuckles, here and there, 
Sweetbriar, wallflower, every where, 
Mignonette, rich store, 
Columbine of every hue, 
Orange turk’s-cap, monk’s-hood blne— 
All in my father’s garden, 
Next that Bush of Southernwood. 


Primroses by ranks and rows, 

Marigold, a flower that grows 
Freely, where you will ; 

Beds of healthful chamomile, 

Hyssop, mint, and myrrh, that wile 
Bees with natural skill; 
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Costmary, and roses many, 
Peonies, and, dear as any 
In, ah! that old a tee 
That one Bush of Southernwood. 


Shall I never wander more 
Where I sowed such ample store 

Of those simple flowers ? 
Shall the rich laburnums shed 
Golden bunches on my head, 

’Mid those hawthorn bowers ? 
Shall the lilacs give their bloom 
And their gentle soft perfume 

To the walks of that old garden, 

With its Bush of Southernwood. 


Stranger masters now are there ; 

New halls, new walls, new hedges fair, 
Near that parsonage :— 

Father, mother, sister, brothers,— 

Graves for them, and for dear others, 
Rise upon the page 

Of certainty :—and now ’twould be 

A task as sore as death to me 
To visit that loved garden, 

And its Bush of Southernwood ! 


LINES 


ON THE DEATH OF THOMAS CAMPBELL, AUTHOR OF THE 
‘“* PLEASURES OF HOPE,” AND “GERTRUDE OF WYOMING.” ( 


BY JOHN WALKER ORD. 


** And Campbell's epitaph shall be, 
Sparta possessed no worthier son than he.” 
Bard and Minor Poems. ( 


Another light hath faded from the sky, I 
Another flower hath vanish’d from the earth ; 

Hot tear-drops fill each sympathizing eye 1 
For him, the pearl of genius, wit, and worth. 


Ten years, ten weary years have glided o’er 

When first this faithful hand rehears’d his praise, 
Since then the Bard of Ettrick is no more, 

Sweet Coleridge, Southey, circled with his bays :— 


And Campbell !—from the blue hills of Argyle 

ach forest and deep glen, and misty vale, F; 
From every mountain, continent, and isle 

Shall ring the loud lament, the bitter wail. A 


How large that soul! how noble was the man ! 

What glorious visions kindled in his brain : Be 
Like sunlit waves each beauteous image ran, 

Bright, rainbow-hued as drops of April rain. 


“ From grave to gay, from lively to severe,” 
He stalk’d, or sported, merry or sedate, 

Now as a Fairy’s song he charm’d the ear, 
Now as a Titan was he fierce and great. 


O, how divinely tripp’d the joyous hours, 
Those festive moments, that harmonious glee, 

What Protean colours gleamed through Faucy’s bowers, 
What heavenly hues adorn’d Philosophy ! 


I see him now ! the orb’d majestic head, 
The polish’d brow, the Phidian nose, blue eyes, 
The Patriot-look, the ever-playing smiles, ; 
The thoughts inspir’d, and language of the skies. 


Yea, proud was I to worship at thy feet, 
Gamaliel, Poet-father, Fancy’s guide ; 

A critic thou, enthron’d on highest seat 
A Poet placed by Shakspere’s, Milton’s side. 


In prose, or honey’d verse alike a king, 
Renown’d in Grecian, as in Roman glory, 
Thou eagle-like couldst soar, or lark-like sing, 
Now crown’d immortally in British story. 


He is not dead! O, say he is not dead ! 
“Fair Wyoming” records to endless time 
The Poet's fame, and binds his laurel’d head ; 
“ By Susquehanah’s shore” he stands sublime. 



















vers, 





fle is not dead ! the Paradise of Hope 

Blooms with victorious garlands, heavenly flowers, 
With fresh delight shall future poets ope 
Each page inspired among the summer bowers. 


He is not dead ! old England’s Mariners 

Shall own the heart-quake, and the shouts of war— 
Red Linden quiver to his martial airs, 

Nile, Copenhagen, tremble from afar ! 


He is not dead ! whilst Poland is alive — 
And Poland’s heart still leaps to Liberty — 
In Poland’s blood-stained annals he shall live 
A meteor-light in Freedom’s cloudless sky. 


He is not dead ! whilst Scotland’s mountains stand, 
Loch Awe, Loch Katrine glow with burnish’d gold, 
His name shall hover star-like o’er the land, 
Link’d with her Burns,—her proudest sons of old ! 


Her woodlands shall lament him,—the deep grove 
Is musical with songs of lyre and lute, 

All her broad forests murmur notes of love, 
At his rich voice the nightingale is mute. 


Her streams hear “ music sweeter than their own,” 
Stars in their spheres a melody more sweet — 
Angels might listen to each heavenly tone 
And earthly lovers holier raptures greet. 


And when he died, the nobles of the land, 
They who derided or had scorn’d his lot, 

Clasp’d round his corpse, who had refus’d his hand, 
And crowded to that consecrated spot. 


Immortal ever! more immortal yet, 

When Kosciusko’s dust was mix’d with thine : 
Q, proudly would the poet’s heart have beat 

In foretaste of a union so divine ! 


Farewell true poet —most beloved friend— 
Accept this earthly offering in the skies, 

To the bright mansions let this tribute wend 
With heart-wrung tears, and agonizing sighs. 


Gally Hill Farm, Cleveland, 1844. 


CAMPBELL’S FUNERAL. 
LINES WRITTEN IN POET'S CORNER, WESTMINSTER, 
JuLY 4, 1844. By A LaDy. 


From east and south the ripen’d noonday sun 

On each carv’d stone and aisle doth quaintly lie— 
All tints from out the casement blend in one 

Broad sanguine dye. 


Behind, before, above, about, around, 
Un priest, on poet, on the funeral pall, 
On tomb, on altar, on the hallow’d ground, 
This type of Faith doth fall. 


Like as it hung above the mortal fight 
Of Naseby, or Dunbar; or shone upon 

That field of Poland, where the cause of Right 
Made it a second Marathon. 


Shrining this Poet, who by tongue and pen 
Laughed at the little hour of tyrant laws ; 

Who pleaded for oppress’d and noble men, 
Great Kosciusko’s cause. 


Hark ! they come onward with firm even tread, 
Like men who know the hallow’d dust they bear ; 
Some few redeeming tears perchance are shed, 
But those not of despair. 


For not the tree is blasted, but the leaf 
Has sear’d and fallen in its winter time : 
fruit is garner’d, and the drooping sheaf 
Has shed its golden prime. 


The dust around is sentient, and the air 
Is glorious with the spirits of the brave, 
hover o’er the bier with gentle care, 
And guard the narrow grave. 


The drooping watcher in his fancy sees, 
Wis the dark grave, but thou, sweet Wyoming, 
ith mossied hillocks, and o’erarching trees 

In Susquehana bending. 
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The kneeling chieftain sees on Warsaw's plain 
Thy real grave by Kosciusko’s side, 
Wrapp’d in the sacred banner of the slain 
In pomp and warrior pride. 


The prayers of men and angels are as one 

As on thy corse, with reverend hand, they strew 
The sacred dust of Poland’s noblest son, 

Mingling the Brave and True. 


Instead of anthem or lamenting di 
“ Ye Mariners of England ” edhe along, 

Whilst to the Fancy’s ear the ocean’s surge 
Makes musical the song. 


The good achiev’d on earth by one so just 
Falls on the heart like prayer in this sad hour, 
Teaching that Truth springs upwards from our dust — 
That mind is real power. 


Whilst Britons hold dominion of the sea, 
Whilst they deserve the glory of their fame, 

One word shall nerve the weak and prompt the free — 
°Tis Campbell’s name ! 


A MOTHER’S WAIL AFTER THE BATTLE. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Oh! gentle moonlight, rest upon our fields— 

Oh ! peaceful moonlight ! leave to light our shields, 
That all too long have boldly braved the sun ; 

Oh! soft nocturnal sky, oh! starry sky 

Weep thy sweet tears where our slain warriors lie— 
Their gallant race is run ! 


Oh! black and dismal grove, oh ! sombre grove, 
Where buried lie the children of my love, 
With songs of gleeful birds no longer ring ; 
Let wild and wailing strains fall on the ear— 
A mother’s dirge for all her heart held dear 
From thy dim alleys spring ! 


Oh, sunny summer’s heat, oh! new-come heat, 

Thou hast returned and with thee peace, whose seat 
So long had war usurped ; thou brings’t my frame 

Nor warmth, nor strength, nor hope ; for ah! from life 

My two brave boys have passed, ’mid cruel strife, 
And they my spirit claim ! 





PART IV. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


, ADDRESS TO SOME BEAUTIFUL SEA-SHELLS 





ones a 


LEFT BY THE TIDE. 


I, 


Hail! bright shells of an ocean home! 
Freshly borne through light and foam : 

Hail! to your sea-tone, wild and free, 

As music, fairy strains should be. 

Your wave-worn crust, and purple curl 

Rival the ruby, and vie with the pearl. 
There’s lustre in each couch-curved aisle, 

As rich as the light of beauty’s smile ; 

And wonders ye are, come how ye may, 

In the breaker’s whirl, or the wavelet’s spray. 


Il. 


Are ye the homes where the nereid dwells, 

Or have tritons sported in your cells ? 

Say, were ye washed from the merman’s halls, 

Crystal grots, or coral walls! 

Have ye been where the grampus rolled, 

Or icebergs shone like burning gold # 

Sprung ye from enchanted caves, 

Fathoms below the noisy waves ; 

Or kept Pt ae dhe me heres 

Where the wreck’d ones slept their lasting sleep! 
iil, 


No matter the office ye’ve held, or where = 
Heaven formed you, and pronounced you fair ! 
Had ye moved with the jewel or gem, 

What brighter had been your cleam through them! 
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And the mellow tread of sea-nymphs’ feet, 
Were vain to make your song more sweet. 
Beautiful shells! of the dark blue wave, 

Floating o’er shingles, or flushing in cave; 


Ye’re the fairest in form, and the purest in tone, 
That Neptune may boast of, or ocean may own. 
H. R. B. 


THE STAR AND THE ANGEL. 


I mused upon the silent stars, 
One eve, when glory out was welling 
From all the founts of light, and long’d 
In one fair orb to fix my dwelling. 


A modest star, not wildly bright, 
In its own calm blue field alone; 

For quiet, holy, happy thought, 
An Eden of the stars it shone. 


Its ray, a beam of holy love, 
Was imaged in the fount within 
Of feeling—to its own bright source, 
In deep serenity, akin. 


To that fair orb my soul was knit 
By sympathy’s mysterious spell, 
And long’d to pass the gates of life, 
O’er all to roam, but there to dwell. 


I mused upon its distance vast, 
Its peopled planets, glorious sky, 
The myriad life its radiance warm’d, 
Its origin and destiny. 


A sudden shade obscured its ray, 
A form of dread yet lovely might 
Before my eyes, colossal stood, 


And dimm’d, not veil’d, the trembling light. 


And thus he spoke in mournful tones :— 

“ Thy eyes have drunk the glorious beam 
That left, a thousand years ago, 

Of light an overflowing stream. 


“I was the angel of that star, 

With twice ten planets round it roll’d, 
A system fair as ever flamed 

’Mid night’s unnumber’d spheres of gold. 
“ A million years its stately march 

Through the wide infinite it kept ; 
Around the central depths of space, 

With all the host of heaven it swept. 


“ Its planets teem’d with myriad life, 
Whose beings, generations, Time 

Had oft renew'd as oft decay’d, 
While sped the star its course sublime. 


“ Its cycle round the centre past,— 
"Twas girt with bright consuming flame— 
Vanish’d, nor left within the sky 
A relic of its wondrous frame. 
“ And still a thousand years shall wing 
Their flight before the latest ray 
That left its orb, a parting smile, 
On earth at midnight hour shall play. 


“ Upon its orbit’s utmost verge, 
It seems but yesterday, when I 

Beheld thy system’s earliest light, 
And hail’d its giant infancy. 


“ But, since its angel’s choral note 
First swell’d the universal hymn, 
Strange things have marr’d his melody, 
And scared the void with aspects dim. 


“Thy earthly orb, six thousand times 
Has wheel’d around its central fire, 


Since shudderings ran through boundless space, 


And shrieks from every angel choir. 


“ And twice a thousand cycles past 
Of earthly revolution—roll’d 
A wilder shriek, as though the knell 
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It scarce had ceased when swell’d a note 
Of joy, beyond the loudest tone 

That e’er the universal harp 
Has peal’d around Jehovah’s throne. 


That ecstacy of joy and pain 
So fill’d the mansions of the sky, 
As made thy speck of solar light 
The marvel of infinity. 


And ever since, when systems fade, 
And star by star in darkness dies, 
Their angels cleave the depth of space, 

To scan the solar mysteries. 


To this lone planet isle they bend 
Their eager wing and wistful gaze; 

For here the springs of wonder lie, 
Here spread the fields of long amaze; 


And here, when change o’er all shall sweep, 
Eternity shall still behold 
Myself and brother angels kneel, 
Where God was wrapt in mortal mould: 
G..¥. 


SONNET TO THOMAS CARLYLE, 


ON READING HIS “ PAST AND PRESENT,” AND “ HEROES 
AND HERO WORSHIP.” 


The beacon sign-light storms and tempest braves, 
And, from the distance high, streams forth its light 
In scintillations through the haze of night, 

Warning where evil, hid beneath the waves, 

Holds direful watch within her rocky caves, 

To crush the ribs of ships, and shipmen’s might, 
And sailors’ thrilling hopes of home to blight, 

And whelm them down into her deep sea-graves : 

So Carlyle, shining o’er the gloomy way,— 

The dull, drear realms of Sham, that surges o'er 
Men’s sunken hearts and souls with hollow roar, 

Tow’ring, and streaming forth, the red light ray 

Of thy bold genius warns of dangers dark, 

That fearfully surround the social barque. 

H. B. 





Of Time, and stars, and space, had toll'd.” 





Mile End. 
SONNET. 


QO, listen, Ladies, and I’ll tell you brief 
A touching tale, and true as history. 
The Wind and Leaf held dalliance :—“ Gentle Leaf,” 
Began the Wind, “ awake and fly with me! 
| For thee I pass’d the beds where roses are ; 
And though their breasts half-open woo’d my stay, 
| And every little bud shone like a star, 
I thought on thee: Arise, and come away ! 
Thy sisters dark are sleeping in the dew, 
I would not rouse their coldness with a sigh. 
But thou—the Beautiful, and I—the True, 
Were meant for common passion: Let us fly !” 
The Leaf complied ; and, ere a day was gone, 
Was flung away—a thing to tread upon. 


| 
| G. M. 
| SOUNDS : A FRAGMENT. 


Have you e’er sat beneath a greenwood-tree, 
| And listened ? 
A strange music floats around, 
Such as man’s so-call’d musie mocketh not ; 
| Tis not the stream of breakless melody, 
| Nor harmony, the many-billow’d tide ; 
_ Tis a commingling of all sounds in one. ... ++ 


There ’s not a stir within Earth’s atmosphere, 

That does not some note vibrate to your ear ; 

The cloud-high crackling of the northern lights, 

The fearful crash of southern hurricanes, 
Fire-mountains’ belchings,— Father Ocean’s surge— 
The booming earthquake and the cannon’s roar, 
Plaudits of Spanish bull-fights, and war-whoops 

Of red men rushing on their sleeping foes, 


THE WIND AND THE LEAF; or, ELOPEMENT. 
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jife-blood gurgling ‘neath a Malay creese, While myriads follow’d to contend 
widow wailing o’er her husband’s corse, For life and freedom, and defend 
n of pain, each sob of agony ; The sacred rights of man. 


"Bach joud or stifled sound of joy and laughter, 


uth noise of sportive elephants : gree 
Lopeser of eastern parrots, and the twitter OMe dunia th a aah : 
of pairing ue Ppa es feck 2 ae ane — of the haces wel, 
(hnstmas- ; ; . , e vow'd to prosecute with zea 
fuantains that bubble in their marble cups, This prime and sole intent. 


4 plantain leaves, that whistle as they wave, 
skiing bells on necks of ambling mules ; Retired with laurels from the wars, 


But to accept priority 








jzslian singers in the theatre, And mark’d with honourable scars, 
Sim nautch-girls dancing to the harsh tom-tom, At home he sought relief : ‘ 
Ssepherds on Scottish or Sicilian hills ; But there the wailings of despair, 
Te infant’s crowing and the lover’s kiss ; hat rent with doleful sounds the air, 
_The lowest breath of each most tiny thing, Allow’d him respite brief. 

The slightest ripple of the smoothest brook, | He witnessed on a wedding morn, 

The gentlest rustle of the lightest leaf, The bridegroom, as a conscript, torn 


From pole to pole : 


All these sounds, dimly heard 
The small things near more than the biggest far, 
The iusect’s hum stifling the battle’s din,) 
Wake that World-music, whereof our dull ear 
(sa but the smallest part discern and follow ; 
Ye in that smallest part, how many sounds 
sem opposite and jarring,—distant mills Until, alas ! a fiery ball, 
Droning their ceaseless rounds,—a rattling coach,— Wing’d like a meteor, wrought his fall, 
Hearse country-loons croaking their homeward ditty ; Amid the bloody fray. 
The measured cawing of some ancient rook, 
Aping St. Stephen’s midnight prose ;—the shriek 
(¥some field-mouse, caught in an adder’s fangs, | 
The stock-dove’s gasping struggles with the hawk; 
ied buzzing wasps, and tapping wood-peckers ! 
Nay, if you listen only to the birds, 
You'll find far more that wrangle, than that sing ; 
And even if you can fasten your ear 
(in some one sweetest warbler,—lo ! how soon ’ i 
me unseen incident breaks off his song, | PART Y, 


-A grub, perhaps, that wriggles in the bark ! | SPECIMENS OF TRANSLATED POETRY. 


By warriors, from his bride : 
“Halt ! fellow-soldiers : set him free ; 
And I his substitute will be :”— 

He said ; and they complied. 


Preéminent in many a feat 
Of valour, he endured the heat 
And burden of the day : 


His heart was in a casket laid, 
And as an amulet conveyed 
In jeopardy to save : 
Exulting at the glorious sight, + 
The host, triumphant, gather’d might 
To emulate the brave ! Brito. 





: 
Eeriras, | THE LITTLE MAID AND THE FLOWERS. 
| 
LATOUR D’AUVERGNE: | THE MAID. 
ENTITLED PREMIER GRENADIER OF FRANCE, DURING Sweet flowers, ye are welcome 
T. THE WARS OF THE REVOLUTION. | In the year’s golden time ; 
' ; Ah! so late have ye come, 
The rarest elements combine 3 | Soon the summer will shine. 
Uf airs from heaven, and lights divine, 
, To form the noble mind ; Say, my voice can ye hear, 
Whose god-like aim is to dispense And my glance can ye see’? 
The graces of beneficence, Your sweet language to know, 
And succour human kind. | Oh, who will teach me! 
When Gaul’s avenging sons arose Say, whom shall I choose 
Her fierce invaders to oppose, As companion in May! 
, vith indignation stern; To the bright father-land 
‘ajestic on the embattled plain, Who will point me the way ! 
The lode-star of the marshall’d train, 
Appear’d Latour d’ Auvergne. THE LILY. 


Choose me, said the Lily, for with a white robe 
The hand of the Mother deck’d me ; 

In conflict shook his dart : My jewels they are even innocence pure, 

¢ champion urged his onward course, And thus I’m related to thee. 


Himself a tower of matchless force THE VIOLEE. 
To execute his part. 


The post of honour he assumed, 
Wherever death, with horror plumed, 


Choose me, said the Violet sweet, a desire 





Like Hector* in defence of Troy, Dwells soft in my delicate blue ; 
His nation’s pride, his parents’ joy, Yet gratefully cooling the warmth of my cheek, 
He led the thund’ring van ; From above falls the pure tender dew. 


" Homer, in the Iliad, B, 24, 
TRA tives adda Oceie. 


ee 





introduces Priam extolling Hector as singularly good : egedge x eater, ede twat Ardges 71 


+ “ Allons, enfans de la patrie, arrivé 
Le jour de gloire est !"—//ymne des Marseillois, 


Patle, demande, disait le représentant en mission anprés de l’armeé oi servait Latour d'Auvergne ; tu connais mon 
+ que me demandes-tu ? Moi? répondit négligemment le brave Latour. Oui, toi méme. Eh bien! fais moi donner 
“jute de souliers ; jen ai qui ne valent plus rien.” patel 
. sweets obvious to remark, that the fame of Latour ere like that of Chevalier Bayard, Sir William W allace, 
a» Sn, and other patriots of renown, is not qualified by the circumstance of his maintaining the independence of his 


mary 5 but is s lely derived from the lustre of his own uniform disinterestedness and maguanimity in his arduous career, 























































































THE ROSE. 


Choose me, said the Rose, for truly to guard 
Thy youth’s tender blossom aye free, 

Through modesty holy, without a regret, 
Sweet maiden, this will I teach thee. 


THE ROSEMARY. 


Choose me, said the Rosemary, for in her hair 
The young bride, expecting, me binds ; 

Choose me, for, in tears, around the sad bier 
The mourner me hopefully winds. 


THE LITTLE MAID. 


Oh! all, friendly, encircle 
My young May, for ye 
The most lovely in life 
Or in death will teach me. A. J.5. 


“THE SOUTHERN WIND.” 


(From the Swedish. ] 


© Southern Wind, com’st thou from leafy nooks, 
Silvering, with thy sweet breath, the willow leaves, 
Turning them upwards to the gladdened sky ? 

Oh, didst thou gently pass the violet by, 

Honouring the tears she grieves ? 

Oh, hast thou, Spirit, beautiful unseen, 

Wander’d from valleys green, 

Ruffling the starlit brooks, 

Startling the lily, till, beneath the tides, 

Her head she hides ? 


Oh, pause one moment; here are leaves and flowers, 
And all sweet things, to gladden thee on earth; 
Then do not hasten to yon gloomy bowers, 

For they will mad thy mirth; 

Amid those fir-trees, and their fettering boughs, 
Thou wilt as captive be, 

And moan to the faint stars thy lonesome vows— 
Oh, who will pity thee ? 


O Southern Wind ! over thy wings have sighed, 
Young honeysuckles, thyme, and violets rare; 
Did’st thou not kiss the frail things ere they died, 
Vowing their parting spirits still to bear 

To gentle slumber in some mossy urn ? 

Or did’st thou leave them, half in their despair, 
Waiting thy spring-time promise of return ? 


© Southern Wind ! oh, haste thee not away 
Whither the desolate ivy yearly climbs 

Higher and higher up the turret grey; 

In her defiance of all years and climes, 

She will but send thee sadly on thy way, 

With some old legend of her mournful times. 
But if, sweet pilgrim, onward thou must stray, 
Oh, murmur through yon limes, 

Or by the willows, they will bend aside 

Their boughs, nor check thy pride. 


A SONG FROM AFAR. 
BY FREDERICH VON MATTHISSON. 


When thou at eventide art sitting 
Amidst the forest’s lonely shade, 
And see’st there a shadow flitting 
With smiles to thee across the glade,— 
Oh think the spirit of thy friend 
Hath travelled there with thine to blend! 


When moonlight in the sky is beaming, 
And thou art musing of thy love, 
While music from the birds is streaming 
All up and down the leafy grove,— 
Then when thy thoughts swell to a sigh, 
Believe my spirit hath come nigh. 


When thou in dreamy thought art straying 
Far back in memory’s fairy land, 

And feelest breezes round thee playing, 
With Zephyr’s kiss, on lip and hand ; 

And if thy taper’s flame doth bend, 

It is the spirit of thy friend. 
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When resting in thy cot at even, 
As many stars above thee shine, 
Thou hearest whisper’d in the heaven 
Our plighted words,—* For ever thine,”"— 
Then, in thy slumberings, believe 
My spirit is with thee that eve. W. 


THE TWO AND THE THIRD. 
(From the German of F. Ricxerr.} 
Fantasy, the giantess, did sit 
On a hill; 
Near beside her came the dwarf called Wit, 
Time to kill; 
A doubtful glance 
Was cast askance 
By Common-sense, a decent man, 
Waiting till the game began. 
Fantasy rose half up in the sky, 
Seized a star; 
Swung it till the sparks began to fi 





Near and far; 
Then came Wit, 
Pounced on it, 
In his pocket at a dash 
Clapped it, quick as lightning flash. 


Fantasy then with her hand took hold 
Of a cloud, 
And its vapours round her shoulders rolled 
For a shroud ; 
Wit doth go, 
Hides below, 
Twists a corner all awry, 
Laughs outright and wipes his eye. 
Fantasy with thundering voice doth shout; 
Wit is dumb ; 
Then she stops ; the dwarf then whistles ont, 
And doth hum :— 
Common sense 
Hurries thence, 
And says he, This won’t suit me,— 
It’s going to end in Poetry. W. 
SONG OF BERANGER. 
ON THE CRADLE OF A BABE. 
** Voyez, amis, cette barque legere, 
Qui de la vie essaie encore les flots,” Ac. 
See, Friend, this little bark, it scarcely dares 
To try the untravers’d waves of life’s wide sea ; 
_ Frail is the passenger, methinks, it bears ; 
_ Come let us guide it in its first assay. 
| Mark how the waves around it dash and foam! 
| Mark, from the shore they bear it light along ; 
, Come, comrades, we who see it leave its home. 
| Will cheer its voyage by our joyous song. 





| 
Already blows the breeze of Destiny, 
| Already Hope has sped the swelling sail, 
| Bright are the stars that twinkle in the sky, 
| And calm the sea, unruffled by the gale. 
| Fly far away, ye birds of evil doom ! 
| ‘All in this boat to Love and Joy belong ! 
, Come, comrades, we who see it leave its home 
Will cheer its voyage by our joyous song. 


The Loves hang wreaths of flowers in joyfulness 

Around the mast, and ply their busy hands ; 

| To the chaste Sisters we our vows address ; 

And, at the helm, see, gentle Friendship 

_ Bacchus himself, with all his train, is come, 
And sportive Pleasure hastes to join the throng ; 

_ Come, comrades, we who see it leave its home 

_ Will cheer its voyage by our joyous song. 


_ And see ! while thus we speed our voyage on, 

| Thus Fortune comes and blesses Virtue mild, 
And prays that all the good that she has done 

| May be repaid upon this gentle child. 

| Sure, then, from this, that, wheresoe’er we roamy 


Just heaven will guard our favour’d boat from wrong 


| Come, comrades, we who see it leave its home 
Will cheer its voyage by our joyous song. £.BG 
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NEW NOVELS. 


i the demons of spleen and ennui are not exorcised 
hom every seaside and summer haunt in Great Britain, 
will not be the fault of Mr. Newby. His steam fac- 

seems fit, of itself, to supply the voracious demand 
4 the public. Where the production is so exuberant, 
sis hardly to be expected that the quality of the article 
joald, in every instance, be first-rate. Of the eighteen 
wiumes before us, we shall give the first place to— 
fie Mysterious Man: a Norel. By the Author of 

«Ben Bradshawe ; The Man without a Head.”’ 

Three volumes, post octavo. 

let not the unromantic reader be dismayed by the 
ide. Instead of a romance of the Udolpho school, as 
de title would indicate, the Mysterious Man is a very 
derer broad farce, which, with the help of some homely 
imgic scenes, somewhat in the style of Warren or 
Dickens, fills up the allotted space with really good and 
ried entertainment. The hero, the Mysterious man, 
spor Irish gentleman, comes over to London for the 
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now !”—“ Find widows in the newspapers!” “ Yes, 
eligible famales, you know.” —* ’Pon my life, sir, 1 don’t 
know any legible females.” “Why, them that adver- 
tise for husbands, you know.”—* O yes, sir—yes, I un- 
derstand now ; yes, you often see them headed ‘ Matri- 
mony,’ second column, first page, sir.’ “And do they 
ever answer now ?’’—* What, answer the advertise- 
ments, sir?’ “ No,no; answer in pint of being good, 
dacent, happy matches !’—*“ Why, really sir, that’s 
more than 1 can say. I never heard of more ,than one 


| match made up in that way, and that was by a coun- 





tryman of your’n, sir.” “ Ay, ay, who was he t’"—* He 
was a Major O’Callaghan, from Tipperary, sir.” “ Tip- 
perary ! why that’sin Ireland, you spalpeen.”—* Yes, 
sir—yes—lreland, sir.” “ Then what the deuce do you 
call him a countryman of mine for !”’-—* Why, sir, | 
thought—” “Thought! you bog-trotting sonof a potato- 
bogle, what business have you tothink! By the big hill 
of Howth ! its a raal piece of impartinence for a waiter 
at a tavern to take upon himself to think at all—let 
alone thinking about the affairs of a jintleman.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir, I did not intend to offend.” 

“Oh! that’s another thing altogether. A dacent apo- 
logy, a manly confession, is like pouring balm and wine, 
or whisky and buttermilk, on the wounds of one’s 


apress purpose of repairing his fortunes by marriage. | honour. Well, frind, larn better another time, than to 


Under the assumed name of Count Bundledoff, the real 
Terrence O'Sullivan commences a series of blundering 
siventures which keeps the reader on the broad grin. 
While denying his country, he, at every turn, by brogue 
wd blunder, betrays the genuine newly-imported Irish- 
num. Instead of a cold-blooded, calculating fortune- 


banter, Terrence, though he sits down to study the ad- | 


vertisements of The Times, which are to help him to an 
diible famale, is what the Irish emphatically term a 
ny fellow; full of good-nature, cordiality, and bonhomie. 
His blundering simplicity would often appear to be cari- 
catared, unless we call to mind his countryman, Gold- 
mith, who, with equal overflowing goodness of heart, 
tad as little of worldly shrewdness as Count Bundledoff. 
it is not difficult to imagine “ poor Noll” falling into 
etattly the same scrape with the pretty innocent Lucy, 
the farmer’s daughter, in which we find the Count. But 
bere isa scene which affords a key to Bundledoff’s cha- 
meter, and to the comic scenes of the book. 


The Count was a strapping, stalwart fellow, with a 
wt of good features, and a pleasing air of good temper 
shout them, which was irresistible. Though his com- 
Pétion was clear and florid,his brow and his beard were 
wblack as the raven’s wing ; as were also his large 
wuhy whiskers : his foot was as firm as a rock, and his 
Yee as clear as a bell. 

Ashe was alone in the coffeeroom, he gathered the 
*wspapers from all the boxes, and then began to glean 

contents. He seemed to devour his chop and the 
uivertisements with equal avidity. 
his curiosity and his appetite were both satis- 
bd, he pushed away the tray—leaned back leisurely— 
“ela quill out of a tumbler for a toothpick—toyed 
- the wine-glass which had been placed by way of 
: beside his plate—seemed, in reference to the wine, 
laneing accounts between his palate and his 
d, while the waiter cleared away, entered 
™ the following colloquy :— 
., Ave there any widdies in this neighbourhood ?”— 

“ty what, sir 1”? “Any widdies—beraved famales I 
ma" —" O, widows, sir.” “That's my maning, young 
a, Why, there’s Mrs. Mortimer, the undertaker’s 
ad and Mrs. Chipp, the cabinetmaker’s widow— 

But don’t you find some in the newspapers 


be guessing at a man’s country like a horse’s age, by 
looking him inthe mouth ; larn wisdom from defait. I’m 


| a furrin count—Bundledoff by name. That's not like an 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| thing. 


} 
| 


Irish name is it ?” 

“ Not a bit, sir.” 

“ Not a bit ; at laste I never heard such a name in Ire- 
land : that is—I mane when I visited that island. | 
don’t like the Irish; do you ?” 

“ Why, really, a—a— I can’t pretend to say that I 
either like or dislike.” 

“ Ah, well then, the laste said is when you say no- 
I know the folks here in England, and espe- 
cially in London, can’t bear the Irish ; there’s a preji- 
dice, young man, as Soliman says in the book of Proverbs, 
Give a dog a bad name and hang him. But it don’t 
signify ; I don’t like the Irish meself.” 

The waiter eyed the Count in the most extraordinary 
manner ; but as that mysterious gentleman was lost in a 
deep reverie, he saw nothing of the man’s demeanour. 
How long the waiter might have gazed at the Count, or 
the Count have gazed out of the window, it is impossible 


to say, had they been uninterrupted ; but such was not 


the course of fate. 
“Is there a gentleman by name Count Bundledoff 


| here {’’ said a secondary waiter, entering the room. 





“ That’s my name, young man, and it’s like I’m the 
man ; only as I don’t know you, and you don’t know me, 
1 wonder how you found out my name. But it seems 
people’s names, like their country, are written on their 
furhead ; so that London waiters may rade the same like 
the print of a book. Well, they’re not always right in 
their guesses, anyhow. Will you be afther telling me your 
maning, young man, and not standing staring as though 
a furrin count was a thing fit for nothing but a show 
booth at Donnybrook fair ”’ 

“TI couldn’t tell while you were talking,” said the 
man, somewhat sulkily. 

“Well, then, I’m not talking now, and so you can 
spake out. What ails you ?” 

“ Nothing ails me as I know on; but here’s a young 
woman as says she wants one Count Bundledoff.” 

“A female! och! I was tould that good wives were 
as plenty in London as blackberries on a bramble bush ; 
but that bates all.” 

“Am I to tell the young ooman to come in,” said the 
second waiter, who was surly and uneivil as@ second 
waiter ought to be, to set off the civility of his ; 
but his inquiry was not to be answered, for the nt’s 
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592 LITERARY 
command was cut short by the entrance of the young 
woman who was the subject of debate. 

The Count immediately recognized his travelling com- 
panion, she whom he had so gallantly assisted to alight, 
and who had disappeared during his reverie in the inn- 





yard. A sort of travelling acquaintanceship had been 
established between them, and, as the Count was a com- 
municative man, his name and rank had been disclosed 
to the young woman. 

There were no pretensions to the lady about this | 
same young woman, but a quiet, sensible propriety of 
decorum, which was equally remote from the vulgar as 
from the genteel,—she did not affect, nor could she be 
mistaken for a gentlewoman; neither could she be con- 
sidered as an ignorant or uneducated person. . 
Lucy Atherly, with all her propriety of deportment, was 
as simple and artless as a child. She was a black eyed, 
bright eyed, rosy cheeked, red lipped farmer’s daughter. 
Not a gentleman farmer, nor a great farmer, but a small | 
farmer, far down among the rude, rough stone walls, and 
white eye-insulting roads, and bleak, brown uninterest- 
ing hills of Oxfordshire. . . . . - «© «© «© «© 
Lucy Atherly had conversed with the Count with mo- | 
desty, and cheerfulness, and good sense, and with that | 
simplicity and singleness of heart which was no less a 
quality of her character. She did not conceal from him 
that her father (it was her step-father indeed) was in 
depressed and straitened circumstances, and that she 
was going as a sort of humble companion, and better- 
most servant to a lady in Kent, who had known her | 
family in better days, when her mother was living, and 
her father was a larger farmer than he was now;— and 
therefore, as a vast favour, would take her in a sort of 
amphibious capacity, with less wages and more work than 
an ordinary servant. Lucy Atherly did not thus de- 
scribe her situation —- it emanates from our truthfulness | 
as her historian — to her it was untried and unknown, 
and she estimated the Kentish lady by her professions | 
of disinterested interest in her affairs. 

Lucy Atherly, such as we have described her, entered 
the coffee-room, at present very unlike what we have 
described her, for the roses of her cheeks, and the rubies 
of her lips were both fled, and her bright black eyes | 
were swimming with tears, — fear and agitation having 
caused the former to fade, and grief and anxiety having 
filled the latter. She was too much agitated to await 
the tardy return of the waiter, whom she had despatched 
to the Count, and followed hiim into the room. 

The colour returned with double violence to her 
face and spread in deepest crimson over her brow as 
she said 

“I’m sure you will pardon me, sir— I’m sure you 
will pity me —and indeed — indeed 1 implore your | 
pardon and your pity. 1 would not for the world have 
applied to you, but J do not know a single soul in Lon- 
don—lI do not indeed, sir; and as I had spoken to you 
oh dear! oh dear what sha// I do?” 

“But what in the world is the matther with you,” 
cried the Count. 

“T have been robbed, sir; robbed, I suppose, on the top 
of the coach—-my pockethas been cut away —- my 
purse and money—-my pocket book, and all John’s 
Jetters are gone. Oh dear!—oh dear! what shall I 
do — what shal/ I do!” 

The Count was kept silent by the extreinity of his | 
surprise and indignation ; but when he recovered his 
breath, he burst forth in a most unintelligible flood of 
native eloquence —rounding off his periods with a heavy 
anathema against “the villainous brute baste who 
would rob a poor girl of a rap.” 

The waiters looked suspicions, and the = slightest 
possible vibration of the eyelid on the part of the princi- ‘ 
pal appeared like an incipient wink. Lucy Atherly 
wept bitterly. ; 

“Well, it don’t signify talking,” quoth the Count ; 
“that won’t mend what’s past ; but just let us see what 
can be done to make things better.” 

“I’m sure,’ sobbed Lucy, “ I’m sure I would not 
have applied to you, sir, but I did not know where to 
seek advice or assistance, I hope you will not think | 
it improper of me.” 
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“Improper! oh by the man in the moon I think ; 
the properest thing that you could possibly Pie r 
whatever I can do to sarve you, I’ll do it in ihe ie 
ling of a sunbeam. But now, tell me all about it wie 
did you miss your money! Oh the Maidteraats 
wouldn’t I knock him into smithereens, if | had nae 
of him: when did you miss your money, my darlint — 


Misfortunes never come alone. While Lucy was in 


| forming the Count of her loss, a dishonest cabman set off 


with her trunk, and she was sunk in utter despair 
Some amusing scenes arise while the Count spends atin 
days in search of a yellow cab, in which he js aided by 
the advice or assistance of those of his countrymen 


_among the porters, or in the Force, who joyfully TeCog. 
nize him as a native gentleman. After an interval, jp 
? 


which the Count’s kindness and delicacy are finely 
brought into play, he forms the unhappy design of es 
corting Lucy into Kent, to the dwelling of the lady who 


| expected her. The Count, hearing from Lucy that this 
lady was very rich, was not without a secret hope, that 


in Miss Serena Latimer he might find the eligible famale 
of whom he was in ardent pursuit. The first look of 
the vinegar old maid was sufficient to curdle all the milk 
of human kindness in his bosom, if this had been possi- 
ble. Miss Latimer had a charming niece, Fanny, whom 
it was her favourite occupation to torment. ‘To these 
ladies, leaving Lucy in the hall, the Count made his 
way, desirous of recommending himself to the good 
graces of either, or both. 


“ The top of the morning to you, Madam,” said the 
Count: he had got a way of saying “ Madain” full out, 
and not contracting it to Ma’am. “ The top of the morn- 
ing to you, Madam: by your lave I'll spake a few words 
to you.” 

Mrs. Latimer, whose nerves were of the most delicate 
description, and who could never bear to hear people 
speak much above a whisper, recoiled in amazement 
and disgust at the loud tone and familiar address of the 
Count. 

Fanny quietly looked up from her work, and a soft 
smile passed across her face as she thought of the way 
in which her aunt was likely to regard the interloper. 
Indeed, while Mrs. Latimer threw herself back in the 
chair, and gazed over her glasses, the experienced eye of 
Miss Latimer could trace the gathering gloom of the 


tempest on her brow, which the Count was unable w 


perceive. 

* My name’s Bundledoff, Madam — Count Bundledof 
——at your sarvice.” Mrs. Latimer, the better to see the 
stranger, moved adecanter. “ You needn’t ask met 


take wine, for I’ve been a/ther taking; I mane, I never 


take any a/ther my dinner. I’m a Jarmin count, Madam.” 
Mrs. Latimer slightly inclined her head to intimate 
that she heard the speaker, while a scrutinizing glanee 
from under her contracting brow, intimated, perhaps, 
that she heard a little more than she believed. Fanny, 
too, looked up, and slightly elevated her eyebrows, while 
a somewhat incredulous smile played about her pretty 
mouth. 
“I’m come to have a few moments’ talk with you; 
and by your lave I'll be sated.” ; 
Mrs. Latimer did manage to motion him to a chair. 
In taking it, however, he chanced to disturb the B& 
ditations of a fat, saucy, snarling female of the canise 
race, named Juno, who was slumbering on the rug- , 
did not put his own foot, nor that of the chair, upo® 
ungracious brute ; he merely touched its tail; bat, 
its mistress, the sweet animal could not bear to 


out of its way; and, with a yell of intense spite, it 
| up and seized the Count’s leg. 


“Confound the baste!” cried Bundledoff ; and with 
his unemployed foot he gave the creature such a kick 3 
sent it flying across the room. . 

Mrs. Latimer darted up—her dignity was lost i= ® 
moment. “Juno! Juno! mas it hurt a dear,” she 
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sat the i]]-conditioned brute continued to yell as if its 
os were broken. 


What d’ye mean by it—what d’ye mean by it, fel- | 


. 1% eried Mrs. Latimer, breathless with rage. “ Have 
mi po feeling, or do you think the poor dumb animal 
‘ 7” 


en now, Madam, that I have some feeling the 


ate crater’s teeth have partly proved; and if it’s a_ 


animal you call it, for a dumb animal it’s got a 
sof a tongue as ever I heard. But I ask your par- 
ig, Madam. I didn’t mane to hurt the famale dog, 

» Jess to affront such a respectable famale as its mis- 
ws, I honour the sex, Madam, in both of you.” 

"This complimentary coupling of the good lady and her 
pg was any thing but gratifying to the former. There 
ns, however, such an air of imperturbable good humour 
i unquestionable innocence on the face of the Count, 
ast she could not conceive it to be an intentional insult ; 
oi seeing that she got no good by open violence, she 
aed her temper so far as to speak calmly, though the 
iden fire burnt fiercely within. 
és Will you tell me what business you have here,” she 
aid. 
"6 With all the pleasure in life, Madam. I would have 
weld you ages ago, if you and the dog hadn’t hindered 
w. ['llbe judged by your swate-faced daughter here, 
éleould get in a word edge-ways.” 

The Count was getting worse and worse. 
to points in this speech peculiarly unpalatabie. 


wea alive, she would have been considerably the junior 


¢Mrs. Latimer; and, again, she was particularly jealous | 


{Fanny’s beauty, to which the Count made so gallant 


*Well, sir,” said Mrs. Latimer, folding her arms and 


wv allusion. 
| 
| 


waming her mouth, and assuming an air of intense pa- | 


wate, which is so provoking —“ perhaps when you have 
id your say out, I shall be favoured with your commu- 
tiation !” 

“Well, then, compose yourself, my dear ould lady, and 
wat be in a passion, because that never does any good.” 

Mrs, Latimer turned pale with anger at the words 
“ed lady,” even her little thin lips becoming white ; but 
maintained her affected composure, only regarding 
& Count with a withering smile. 

“I've done something to offend,” said the hapless 


ant; “ but as sure as the daylight I’m as ignoraut of | 


ty crime as the babe that’s unborn, barring the kick of 


te dog, which was the impulse of the moment. And let | 


t tell you, my dear Madam, when a dog’s teeth are 
“King your shin, you don’t stop to think whether your 
“willhurt him. I apologise, Madam. I apologise, 
“9, since your name’s Juno—which was one of the 
maen goddesses, and rud upon a pacock, as the Latin 


is Say, which is all d—n lies, begging your pardon, | 


“es. Accept my apology, Madam.” 

You have said quite enough, sir,” quoth Mrs. Lati- 
ter 

Perhaps you'll be seated, Madam.” 

Thank you, I’d rather stand.” 


Well, but I would not kape a lady standin for all the | 


“verseyand more. Pray be sated, my dear Madam.” 
Tut, tut, how annoying: couldn’t you have told your 

‘sige to the servant !” said the lady. 

__ Hamph 1” quoth the Count, a spark of indignation 

“waning to smoulder in his bosom—* that’s civil, any- 

wwsbat it don’t signify talking. As aforesaid, Madam, 

‘’me’s Bundledoff. When I’m at home I’m in Jar- 


"ay, and When I’m not, I’m at the Cross Kays Inn!” | 


, are pretty much at home any where, I should 
y ‘aid Mrs, Latimer bitterly. 

ene Madam, thanking you for the compliment, I 
__-*ity much of a citizen of the world, which manes a , 
v "yman of any place. Town or country, England or 
hen, Europe or Jarminy, it’s all one to Terry 0’ 

y tdof ; but I’m kaping you from your wine, Madam, | 


Wall thing ould ladies don’t like.”’ 
e ‘ 


* 





ahs « on : i 
1 ape » Sir; and if you are a German count, as you say | 
» What is that to me!” 





Mrs. | 
lstimer could not bear to be thought to look old enough | 


| 
There were | 
whe Fanny’s mother, though, by the way, had that lady | 


| know.” 
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| “Och! nothing in life, Madam; only I wish you to 
| know that I’m a respectable gintleman.” 

| “IT don’t know that it follows because you are a Ger- 
| man count, that you are a respectable gentleman: all I 
_ know of German counts is, that they wear whiskers and 
eat sauerkraut.” 

“ Sauerkraut! what the d . Och! I'm awake: that’s 
what they call the imperial diet of that country.” 

“ But, if you were fifty German counts. What's the 
matter, Miss Latimer?” 

This was occasioned by a convulsive explosion on the 
part of Fanny, but which soon subsided: and with a very 
' red face she said — 

“ Nothing, aunt.” 

“If you cannot behave yourself, Miss Latimer,” said 
| her aunt, “ you had better leave the room. 
any thing to laugh at.” 

“1’m sure I’m not la—a 
in a subdued tone. 

“Och! don’t you snub the swate crater,” cried the 
Count: “you were young yourself once, Mrs. Latimer, 
and J shan’t be offended. I love to see a laugh ona 
pretty face, like a sunbame on a pleasant prospect.” 

“ Well now, sir, if you please,” said Mrs. Latimer, rub- 
_ bing her hands viciously. 
| “Tf you plase, Madam. Well, then, I’ve made bold 
to call upon you on behalf of this young famale, Miss 
Lucy Atherly.” 

“Lucy Atherly! oh, has that important personage 
made her appearance at last! I have been expecting 
her these four or five days.” 

“ Well, thin, you see, Madam, the wisest of us is dis- 
appinted sometimes;” and therewith the Count com- 
menced a comprehensive recital of Lucy’s misadventures, 
which being told in his way, and garnished with a great 
many reflections, execrations, notes, and addenda-—not to 
say errata—presented a series of wild and romantic ad- 
ventures, which were, to say the least, not a little im- 
| probable. 

The Count’s benevolence was frustrated ; and Lucy’s 
‘harsh step-father uses the pretext of the information 
sent him by Miss Latimer, to throw the poor girl 
upon the world. Among the groups which figure in this 
story, are the Figginses, the family of a wealthy retired 
grocer, very aspiring, and very musical, without making 
any way in the fashionable world, or knowing any thing 
| of music. Their concerts and parties, though diverting, 
are somewhat overcoloured. The Count had matrimonial 








I do not see 


aughing, aunt,” said Fanny, 


hopes in this quarter; but Miss Figgins did not turn out the 
|“ eligible famale.” The Jenkinsons are another group, 
country-people and relatives of the Count, who, enjoy- 
ing every comfort and luxury, in the absence of any real 
cause of care, give themselves up to the profession of 
misery-making. Mr. and Mrs. Jenkinson are liable to 
all manner of imaginary diseases ; the victims of the 
most fantastic apprehensions of coming ills. Among the 
many Which they fancy, we shall quote a few of their 
horrors, which furnish a good specimen of the humorous 
scenes of the Mysterious Man. ' 

“Good gracious!” cried Mrs. Jenkinson, as they sat 
over their breakfast table, each occupied with a news- 
paper,—* here’s a pretty job!” Mr. Jenkinson looked 
alarmed :—* they are gone to war with these precious 
Chinese, and what on earth will become of us!” 

“Why, they will not invade England, myj love,” 
said he. 

“Fiddle! you are always thinking about invasions 
and revolutions, and such rubbish; but don’t you see 


they will put poison in all the tea, and we shall be 


obliged to turn tea-totallers, and drink nothing but 
water; isn’t it horrid !” 


| “T confess, my dear, I didn’t see it in that light.” 


“ Well, but Mr. Jenkinson, don’t you think the tea has 


had a very queer taste lately —a kind of coppery taste t 


Verdigris is not unlike hyson,—they are beth green, you 
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by his wife’s alarm, which effectually spoiled her break- 
fast; but he soon began to make troubles of his own. 
was remarkable, that though both were misery-makers, 
they did not generally hit upon the same subject of un- | 
easiness; which was unfortunate, as they lost the con- 
solation of mutual sympathy. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Jenkinson, “if it is not enough | 
Here, my love, we must use our own | 
legs in future : no more horses for me; no more flys, | 
gigs, carriages—oh, dear me, no.” 

“ Why, what in the world is the matter, Mr. Jenkin- 


to provoke 


son?” 


“Matter! matter enough, I think. They are going to 
pave some of the principal streets with wood: with | 
wood, Mrs. Jenkinson; when every body knows that no 
horse can keep his legs upon it. 
pavements, they must have wooden horses next; for 
flesh and blood can’t stand it.” 

“Well, but Mr. Jenkinson, don’t you think—” 

“ No, my dear, I do not think 
shall all be a mass of broken legs and bruises; and | 
shouldn’t at all wonder if the surgeons were at the bot- 
And then, think of the waste of wood: | 
there will not be enough to build ships with; and without 
ships the coast will be left undefended, and then there'll 
be an invasion.” 

“QO, I thought it would end with an invasion.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear; how can you be so ridiculous ? 
Do you know, Mrs. Jenkinson, that the naval resources of | 
this country are diminished, I don’t know how much /— | 
besides, the true nautical spirit is evaporated. 
you think, in these degenerate days, is sworn to love | 
the King, and hate the French? 
times for you. 


tom of the piot. 


tobacco-box 


miserable. 


tented by learning to read. 
mistresses, and no maids, soon.” 
“ What a dreadful condition of society!’ said Jenkin- 


son. 


“ Well, you know what I mean, Jenky ? 
makes me wretched to think of ——they say there are | 
they are all ‘ helps,’ forsooth.” 

A pause ensued, accompanied by the crunching of 
toast, and the sipping of tea. 

“The funds don’t fluctuate much, I see,” said Jenkin- 


no *men’ in America 


BON. 


* Well, where’s the harm of that, my dear,” quoth his 
helpmate: they had got so much into the habit of expect- | 
ing an evil announcement from one another, that, in the | 
case of an indifferent remark, they generally inquired 
“where was the harm ¢” 

“ Why, not much harm, my love, only | don’t like to 
see things too steady; it looks as if they were shakey.” 

** If your mother had said that, my dear, it would have 
been called a bull.” 

“ Bull or no bull, it’s true, Mrs. Jenkinson. 
altogether like this calm, steady, dull fixedness of the 
funds; we know that a calm often precedes a storm, and 
the water seems to sleep before it dashes down the pre- 


cipice.” 


“ You are quite poetical, my dear.” 

“Don’t insult me, Mrs. Jenkinson; what I tell you is 

If the national debt should be swept away, | 
"laws are done away with, we shan’t grow arayy 

for ourselves ; and then if we go to war with 


the truth. 
you and I must go to the workhouse.” 

“ Perhaps there wouldn't be any workhouse to go to.” 

“Why, there couldn't be any paupers if there was 
nobody to keep them, Mrs. Jenkinson.” 

At the next conversation, Allan Netherby, the lover 
of Fanny Latimer, and the adopted son of this kind- 
hearted pair of alarmists, is present. 
opens with Mr. Jenkinson expressing his surprise that 


_ troduction they had received, had never appeared 
| which Mrs. Jenkinson remarks,— 





If they have wooden | 


l am certain that we 


There ’s a sign of the 
I don’t believe there are a dozen men in 
twenty who would refuse a quid out of a Frenchman’s 
that’s your liberalism, for you! Heaven 
knows where it will end; but it makes me perfectly 
There ’s your national education, again —”’ 
“ National fiddlestick,’ interrupted Mrs. Jenkinson. | 
“| have no patience with such things; unfitting the 
lower classes for their station in society. 
poor things who are made uncomfortable and discon- 
1 believe we shall have all 


I am sure it 


The conversation | 
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Mr. Jenkinson did not seem to be deeply impressed | their relation, Terrence O'Sullivan, whose letter 


of is. 
» Upon 


“T shouldn’t wonder if he has got into some ¢ 
there are so many temptations and dangers to 
people in London, I’m sure it’s quite horrible to thint 
of, and makes me perfectly wretched. I’ve nos the 
slightest doubt in the world that the poor young fe} 
low has got into some trouble or another.” P 
“ Why, my dear Madam,” said young N etherby, “wha 


‘harm can have come to him ?” 


“ Nonsense, Allan, that’s always what you say; but of 


course I cannot say exactly what has happened to him: 


but it doesn’t follow because I cannot say exactly what 


_ has happened, that nothing has happened; does it now! 


“ Certainly not, Mrs. Jenkinson.” 
“ There, now,” cried the lady triumphantly, © ther 
now! Iknew you would admit it at last; you will hear 


_ reason, I know, Allan, and that’s more than Jenkingos 


will do at all times. I can’t convince him of the danger 
to which we are all exposed in this way they have got 
of watering the roads.” 

“ Danger in watering the roads, Madam!” 

“ Yes, Allan; you know what the Italians call malaris 


all comes from stagnant water; and think what it max 


be to have all this water thrown upon the roads to lie 
and stagnate, and make malaria.” 
“ But, my dear Madam, it evaporates in no time.” 
“Well, that’s the very thing that makes it so bad. 
You may depend upon it we shall have the plague pro- 


duced in London one of these days: I’m sure it makes 


me miserable to think of—” 
“Pho! a little water cannot do any harm,” said Jen- 


| kinson from behind his paper. 


“Can't it, J.; well, we shall see. Water, indeed! and 
pretty water it is; I’m sure Betty brought me a veloi- 
pede she had caught in the ewer this morning — ugh! 


such a fright.” 


* A velocipede, my dear Madam ?” 

“Yes ; you know, Allan, one of those things with 
such a lot of legs that walk all ways at once.” 

* Oh, a centipede.”’ 

* Well, centipede — I knew it was some pede or an- 
other ; but I suppose they are all one genus — but I'm 
sure if you had been to the Adelaide Gallery, and seen 
the microscope as I have, you would think the worse of 
a drop of water all the days of your life. I’m sure 
those poor dear tee-totallers must be a mass of corrup- 
tion — ugh ! the idea of all those queer eccentric mon- 
sters playing their pranks inside of one.” 

“Do you see these at the Adelaide Gallery, Madam!” 

“Yes, and at the Poly —what d’ye call it, to. 
They throw a drop of water against the wall, into s 
circle of forty miles round.” 

“ Forty miles, Mrs. Jenkinson ?” 

“That is forty feet ; and there you see the ugliest 


and most odious looking wretches, fisselling about, and 


playing Meg’s diversions with one another — they see@ 
to be always at war among themselves, and maki 
a rumpus. I’m sure, to have such battles in ones & 
side 2 

“ Would be an intestine war, my dear,” interrupted 
Jenkinson. “ But you are always fancying evils, Mrs-¢. 





and goodness knows there’s no end of that when 


are so many real miseries around us. Here are 
blessed anti-corn law people ; I don’t know what they 
would have. I’m sure I pity the poor people that # 
starving, and I am sure I would do any thing t 
them ; but there always have been people starving, 

I suppose there always will be ; and then if these em 


world at once, where shall we get corn from! we car 


eat coals, or fill our bellies with our mineral trese™ 
as they call them. I see you are laughing, 
don’t see much to laugh at.” : 

“ Pardon me, Mr. Jenkinson, I did not meas * 
offend.” 

“Oh, no offence, no offence, Allan ; but yo# yours 


Allan, bat 


fel very st 
al polyehr 
form hard | 


pew. 
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oa re always so incredulous, you never think of a 
«until it happens. Now, men of my age can foresee 
before it comes.” 

‘Well, Mr. Jenkinson, unless you can avert the evil 

foresight, I really do not see the value of such 
1 ci tions.” 

€0h, I don’t know, Allan ; it’s a great consolation to 

+ that one’s miseries did not come unexpected.” 

«Have you heard, Mr. J.” quoth Mrs. J. “ that 
gere’s a vast deal of arsenic in wax candles, and that 

them so pernicious to the eyes.” 

*No, I have not, my dear — nor do I — oh, dear me 
4 ! my love, I have got the strangest sensa- 
ion — dear me ” 

“La! Mr. Jenkinson, you are enough to frighten one 
» death ; what is the matter with you !” 

é Why, really, my dear, I don’t know, but ——” 

Well; but where’s the pain, J.?” 

“Why, indeed, my love, I can’t tell ; but really I 
gel very strange. Do you know, I think that so much 
alpolychrest does me no good? they say it’s apt to 
mm hard lumps in your stomach. There, I am better | 
pw. 
Well, that’s a comfort.” After a slight pause, “ Do | 
soa know, J., I don’t like the idea of that foreign man 
dst called the other day, there was something so mys- 
rious about it. You have not heard, Allan, there was 
s foreign Count called the other day, and said that his 
nme was Bundledoff, but he went away without seeing 
Mr. Jenkinson.” 

The remaining novels on our list need occupy much 


es time than the above life-like and lively story. 
Mé-Sacrifice ; or, the Chancellor’s Chaplain. By the 

Author of “ The Bishop’s Daughter,” &c., &c. London: 

Bogue. 

In this pleasantly told story, the trials, hardships, and 
msdlations of a pious clergyman, are depicted, and some | 
the abuses through which the working clergy suffer, as | 
rell as the selfishness, oppression, or ill-temper of their | 
yirons,are illustrated. A better part of the lesson 
ows how these trials and chastisements may be en- | 
ied, and turned to profit. Although the author is, | 
wdoubt, a strict Tory, he does not show any thing of 
te modern Tractarian. On the contrary, he seems of 
the Old School ; an admirer of the Evangelical tenets 
ifthe late Mr. Wilberforce, and of the politics and char- 
«ter of Chancellor Eldon. But if Conservative enough, 
jet is he right-minded, and pure-hearted, in the delinea- 
tons given in this simple, engaging, and instructive tale. | 
Asaspecimen, we give this extract from a chapter en- 
ited “The Felon and the Lady.” The hero of the 
Tale, Mr. Beatoun, the humble curate, was complaining | 
the coldness of certain worldly-minded ladies, for | 
vhom he had taken great trouble, and who had put him | 
# much expense and inconvenience, and then left his 
‘lage without even the ceremony of bidding him fare- 
well. A brother clergyman, a very poor incumbent, with 
i blind son, a sickly wife, a paralytic daughter, and | 
tight more children, thus addressed him :— | 
Mg thankful,” said Mr Barham, the party to whom | 

"4 avowing my annoyance and regret ; “be thankful | 


roe is all you have to complain of ; many of 

} t , 

whey en would gladly compound for that : I among 

It was the first time I had heard him allude—much as 
been together—to his own trials. Some I knew, 

‘domestic nature, were bitter enough. 

. To what may you refer?” 

he ® my own position at Beevor-Braynham, and to 

v bearing towards me of the great landowner—Miss 

Mtislaw. What would I not give to secure neglect 

tm of —ay, abiding neglect—neglect for the whole 











| penalty of death. 
| was high sheriff; and she, profiting by that circumstance, 


| condemned criminal. 





‘my natural life, if she would but condescend to 
ns tt 
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“ Who and what is this lady!” 

“Is it possible!” cried he, laughingly,—* what! 
ignorant of Miss Wrattislaw, her opinions, and her 
doings ! You must be one of the seven sleepers. Come, 
the morning is fine, the sands are firm, the breeze will 
brace your nerves, and my narrative soothe your spirits. 
Neo irony, I aewere you. 2 6!) oer diiiiiw Ye eee 
I think that, but for the execution of Dawkins Lobb, an 
open rupture might have been avoided. That event, 
however, issued in explanations which the lady charac- 
terised as perfectly unpardonable.” 

“How so! What influence could the crime and 
punishment of that cool-blooded murderer have on your 
position at Beevor Braynham ¢” 

“ An influence equally baneful and unexpected. Lobb, 
on the clearest evidence, was convicted of a erime to 
which both divine and human laws concur in affixing the 
A near relative of Miss Wrattislaw 


obtained an order to visit in his cell, day by day, the 
Devotional books were freely 
supplied to him by the chaplain of the prison: and every 
spiritual assistance which that excellent and exemplary 
man knew so well how to convey, was afforded. In 
Miss Wrattislaw’s judgment these aids were insufficient, 
and she personally undertook the task of bringing the 
truths of religion to bear upon the conscience of the 
hardened criminal. A great change—I earnestly trust 
a sincere, vital, and thorough change—-was wrought. 
The callous and revengeful malefactor died, apparently 
an exulting Christian. Some of his expressions were so 
rapturous as to some minds to savour greatly of presump- 
tion, and to be warranted only by a long and consistent 
career of well-doing. Miss Wrattislaw thought other- 
wise. She wrote of him,and spoke of him, as ‘a brand 


| snatched from the burning ;> and no attention, no kind- 


ness, no indulgence, which prison discipline would allow, 
and her ingenuity devise, was wanting. Grapes were 
sent him daily from her vineries; and he gave the fatal 
signal with a laced cambric handkerchief with which she 
had furnished him. All this seemed morbid and unna- 
tural. It prompted the sneer of the scoffer, and the sigh 
of the thoughtful. Moreover, the reflection would occur, 


| how many ‘an heir of the kingdom,’ how many ‘an 


old disciple,’ after a long career of industry and integrity, 
dies uncheered by the slightest attention from the opu- 
lent andthe powerful! The last dread hour drew on. 
The prison chaplain attended him to the drop. ‘I 
earnestly commend you to the mercy of your Saviour,’ 
said the aged and holy man; ‘ may His sacrifice procure 
your pardon !’ ‘ Doubt it not,’ was the reply; ‘1 am at 
this moment in his arms.’ 

“TI was thankful when the scene closed. No com- 
ment on it, I was resolved, should escape my lips. At 
length, however, reserve became impossible. Miss Wrat- 
tislaw called on me, and requested, in very earnest 
terms, that I would draw up an account of the last hours 
of the deceased murderer. She had kept, she told me, 
a detailed account of all the conversations she had held 


with ‘ the pardoned criminal ;’ and was ‘ of opinion they 


would form a highly interesting and useful tract. Would 
I draw it up?’ I declined. She requested my reasons. 
I begged she would abstain from pressing them. 

“No: on the score of Christian candour,” cried she, 
“and more particularly in the relation you stand towards 
me, as my parochial minister, / insist on your avowing 
them.” 

“ Unhappily I yielded. 

“The last hours of this man, his views and conversa- 
tion would, doubtless, form an attractive pamphlet ; but 
it would be a dangerous one.” 

“How can that be! He died a child of God, a par- 
doned and triumphant heir of heaven. What harm can 
any account of so enviable a person effect 1” 

“We are,” was my reply, “to Aope the best of all. 
Charity enjoins it. e rule embraces even the vicious 
and depraved : but when others bring voluntarily before 
us the death-bed speeches of some gross offender, point 
to them as evidence of his acceptance with God, and 
characterize the document as a true history of the tri- 
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umph of grace exhibited in the repentance and happy 
end of a Dawkins Lobb, or any other notorious felon, 
who, for some atrocious act, has perished by the hands 
of the common hangman—that I must contend is pre- 
sumptuous and offensive.” 

“ How s0, Sir!” said the lady. 
limit the mercy of God !” 

“By no means: it would ill become a creature so to 
do.” 

“TI see no other meaning which can be fastened on 
your argument. It amounts to this: you hold that no 
criminal, penitent at the eleventh hour, and dying at the 
gallows, can be saved ?” 


“ What! would you 


The lady raised her voice, and the angry spot on her | 


brow, might have warned me of peril. But 1 was fatu- 
ous ; and proceeded— 

“Excuse me! my remarks merely protest against 
any by-stander assuming the authority of the judge, 
and stepping into his place. For though I deny not 
but that even such a man as Lobb may have been 
saved, it is certainly neither in your power nor mine, 
nor that of any human being, to declare that he was 
saved !” . 

“JT condemn your reserve as utterly unscriptural,” 
said the lady. . . . . I am truly sorry, Sir, for 


your state of mind. It is indeed lamentable. Lamen- 
table did I say’ It is alarming! I shall never be 
able to hear you with comfort again: never! That day 


is past and over! Your tenets are merely a revival of 
the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees in the 
nineteenth century ! The bishop shall hear of this, you 
may depend upon it !” 

Miss Wrattislaw, from that hour, never ceased to 
persecute the unfortunate clergyman. This Tale teaches 
a secondary lesson the author may not have intended, in 
showing the extreme poverty of the really working and 
useful parish clergy, contrasted with the rich harvests 
reaped by lay impropriators, and, we may infer, the 
superior clergy. 


Claudine Mignot, surnamed La L’llauda; or, The 
Praised One. Dedicated by permission to Lady 
Campbell. By Mrs. Colonel Hartley, Authoress of 
“Indian Life,” &c. &c. 3 vols, post octavo. Lon- 
don: T.C, Newby. 


The heroine of this tale is a personage celebrated in 


the social history of France, during the reign of Louis 
The story opens prettily enough, amidst rural | 


XIV. 
scenes and rustic festivities, where the village maiden, 
Claudine, is the reigning beauty and Queen of the May. 
But description, however graceful, and incident, however 
startling, will not of themselves sustain the interest of any 


mitted a fatal mistake in the character of her hervine, 
who, even in early youth, is represented so cold-blooded, 
scheming, and worldly, as completely to alienate the 
reader’s sympathy, and excite his disgust. In the pro- 
gress of her ambitious and unprincipled career, the 
heroine is brought to Paris, and the story is enlivened 


by the introduction of the famous Ninon D’Enclos and | i ‘ . 
' the characters want of intelligible motive and consistent 


other contemporary personages found in French memoirs | 


of the period. Step by step, Claudine arrives at the 
dignity foretold by the gypsy woman, whose prophecy 
had first awakened the ambition of the heartless village 
girl. She has been three times wedded, and, ever 
mounting the ladder, successively a countess, a duchess, 
and finally the Queen of Casimer, King of Poland. She 
is no doubt cursed with every granted prayer, and 
visited with poetical justice ; but as it falls as much upon 
her innocent descendants as herself, the reader is not 
satisfied that it fully reaches the demerits of the baffled 
intrigante. 
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| Hoel Morvan: or the Court and Camp of Henps ' 
By William S. Browning, Author of the “ History e 

the Huguenots,” “ The Provost of Paris,’ &. ‘ke. 

Three volumes, post octavo. London: T. ¢. Newby 

This is a romance of the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, which is to be received as a picture of the man- 
ners of the age, with which a portion of authentic his. 
tory is connected. The scene lies partly in France, and 
partly in England. The hero, Hoel Morvan, js the 
leader of one of those predatory bands, so formidable in 
that age, and a partisan of the house of Penthievre, in 
its contests with that of Montfort for the dukedom of 
Normandy. The story is by no means deficient in bustle 
and movement, and is not a bad one of the psendo-hjc. 
torical kind. 





Maurice, The Elector of Saxony: an ITistorical Ro. 
By Mrs. Colquhoun. 
Three volumes, post octavo, London: T. C. Newby, 
If we had not known the secret before, that it is much 
easier to compose a tolerably fair tale of romance, than 
a well-sustained story of the real and living life around 
us, we should be let into it by numerous recent publica- 
tions. The Llector of Saxony is another romance, with 
a sprinkling of historical events and characters, and a 
fair complement of robber-barons, carrying off heiresses 
for the sake of their possessions, faithful priests and fol- 
lowers, magnanimous chiefs, stately dames and beautiful 
damsels, and a sturdy and honest miller and his family, 
whose fidelity and independent spirit render him as much 
of a true hero as the Elector himself. 
Allanston; or, The Lufidel. Edited by Lady Chatterton, 
Author of “ Rambles in the South of Ireland, &e. &e. 
3 vols, post octavo. London: T. C. Newby. 
| This is an unhealthy and painful story, constructed 
throughont on a false principle,—with a moral which, 
like the title, seems to have been an afterthought tagged 
‘to it in the flimsiest way. It is written with fluency 
enough; but as stories of this morbid character caa 
never, we imagine, become popular among the middle 
classes of sensible practical England, and as it wants 
the Jack Sheppard captivation of vulgar horror upoa 
horror, we may let it pass. Lady Chatterton, the Editor, 
has, we think, done prudently in giving up the idea of 
mending the Infidel. With the exception of some plea 
ing descriptive scenes, and amiable characters of the 
kind common in every novel, the tale would require t 


mance of the Siateenth Century. 





| . 
| be “ reformed altogether.” 
story ; and, in our apprehension, the authoress has com- | 


The Old Dower House. Py the author of the “ Young 

Prima Donna,” “ The Belle of the Family,” &e. & 

3 volumes. Newby. 

This is a story melancholy to oppressiveness, & Weary 
tale of weary lives, mostly all terminating in early deaths. 
Nor is it easy to say what is the end or object of so much 
useless sorrow and profitless suffering. There is m all 


action. No one can tell what any of them will do next, 
or if they will appear the same person that we , 
from. In short,“ The Old Dower House” is an unsatis- 
factory story, a failure; and one is the more vexed af 
this, from the conviction that, with the writer's talents 
and facility, a little more thought, and a more @ 
revisal of her performance, would have produced, if wet 
a perfect, yet a much better work. 
The Family of St. Richard, the Saxon. London: Tew: 
Saint Richard, King of the West Saxons, died in the 
beginning of the eighth century. He had the honour ¢ 
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being the father of three Saints, one of them the famous | 


saintess Walburga, abbess of Heidenheim, who wrought 
ys many miracles as might have canonized a dozen wo- 


The wonder is, not that legends of this sort | 


should be put forth in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tary, but that there should be, in England, a public of 
some sort to receive them. 
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and in the same manner, as they are on their native 
hills—that is, no petting, and plenty of exposure. This 
is by far the most judicious plan, and it is to be regretted 
that it has not been adopted earlier. Subjoined, is a re- 


port addressed to me by that gentleman, under date of 
March 18 :— 


| “* Agreeably to your request, I have much pleasure in 


Facts and Fictions, Ulustratire of Oriental Character. By | 


Mrs. Postans, Authoress of “ Cutch,” “ Western In- 

dia,” &. 3 vols. post 8vo. London: William H. 

Allen & Co. 

This is a reprint of tales and sketches originally pub- 
lished in the Asiatic Journal, with the laudable object 


giving you a brief statement relative to the small herd 
of alpacas which we have here. These beautiful and 
interesting animals arrived at this place in the summer 


| of 1842, previous to which, after being landed at Liver- 


pool from their native mountains in Peru, they were 
kept in that neighbourhood for some time. They are the 
only animals of this kind ever introduced into this 


| country, and have been admired by numbers of persons, 


of popularizing information concerning India, and calling | 


forth the sympathies of Britons for the various tribes of 
that vast country; but especially for our eastern fellow- 
subjects. 
founded on the experiences or personal observation of 
the authoress, or of friends in whom she placed im- 
plicit confidence. 


The “ Fictions,’ as well as the Facts, are | 


Her acquaintance with the ladies 


of native families has enabled Mrs. Postans to give | 


those details of domestic manners which no writer of 
the other sex could have furnished. The work, besides 
the entertainment it affords, adds considerably to our 
information regarding the character, manners, and habits 
of both Hindoos and Moslems, and this in a very graphic 
and pleasing way. 





The Alpaca ; its Naturalization in the British Isles, 
considered as a National Benefit,and as an object of 
immediate Utility to the Farmer and Manufacturer. 
By William Walton. Edinburgh and London: Wil- 
liam Blackwood & Sons. 


made with the view of naturalizing the sheep of the 
Andes in those mountainous parts of Scotland and Ire- 


many of whom came very long distances to see them. 
Of course, it is quite unnecessary to give you a descrip- 
tion of these graceful creatures ; for any one who has 
perused your publication on the ‘ Naturalization of the 
Alpaca,’ and has seen and observed the habits of the 
animal in question, will readily perceive how thoroughly 
you are acquainted with the subject of your work in its 
minutest details; but I may inform you, that the alpacas 
on this farm are of various colours, some being brown, 
others black, and one perfectly white. They have not 
been shorn since the month of June 1841, and the 
average length of their wool at this time is eleven inches, 
and so firm to their bodies, that the smallest lock can- 
not be pulled off without great force; therefore they 
never lose a bit. It is exceedingly fine and silky; in- 
deed, very much finer than any alpaca wool I have yet 
seen imported into England ; and, during the two years 
they have been here, there is a visible Improvement in 


| the texture of their coat, and I think that the wool of 


land which are ill adapted for feeding even the hardiest | 


breeds of native sheep. The value of the Alpaca, not 
ly from the abundance and quality of the fleece, but 
also of the carcass as food, renders this an experiment 
of great national interest; as, in the present condition of 


we country, every thing must be which promises to | 


timulate manufacturing industry, and open new sources 
of wealth. We cannot say that the experiments hitherto 
made have been highly successful. That, the narrow 
vale on which they have been conducted, and many 
her untoward circumstances, necessarily precluded; 
jt are they such as to encourage renewed efforts with 
tational expectations of ultimate success. Mr. Walton 
‘atertains very sanguine hopes of speedily seeing thou- 
‘ads, nay, millions, of alpacas browsing on what is at 
Mesent uearly waste land. His work gives the most 
wmplete view of the subject, so far as experiments | 
‘ve yet been made in this country, and, indeed, in_ 
tarope, He has applied to every gentleman who has | 
“ad alpacas or slamas in his possession; and their re- 

wis, where any thing like a fair trial has been made, 

“ed to confirm his own sanguine expectations. The 

“meas referred te below were consigned to the care of 
oe Robert Bell, a practical and observant farmer, near 
awl, in the county of Kerry, by Mr. Hegan, a gen- 
“man of Liverpool, who had obtained them from Peru. 


Mt. Walton introduces Mr. Bell’s letter with these | 
"marks ;— | 


ad animals 
YOL, x1, 


‘ Mr. Bell started with the determination of ne fare 


» 48 nearly as he could, with the same fare, 
—NO. CXXIX, 


cient to keep them in the field. 


the alpaca lamb here is superior in fineness even to that 
of the vicuna. I have frequently examined them very 
closely, but could never find upon them a wool-tick, or 
any vermin whatever, to which ordinary sheep are sub- 
ject ; and I was very much afraid, during the exceed- 
ingly hot weather which we had last summer, that, from 


their great weight of fleece, they would be attacked by 
On a previous occasion we noticed some experiments | 


the fly ; but I am glad to say that no such casualty be- 
fell them, although sheep, contiguous to their pasture, 
were much injured by it. I have never, even after a 
whole day’s rain, found them wet to the skin ; for their 
wool, on becoming wet on the outside or surface, mats 
together, and becomes quite impervious to the heaviest 
showers. I certainly do not exaggerate when I say, 
that each of the old alpacas here would clip at this time 
upwards of thirty pounds of wool. 

“I find they usually copulate here in the month of 
October or November, although the female invariably 
takes the ram immediately after having brought forth 
her young, which is generally in the month of May or 
June. At the age of nine months the produce of the 
feminine gender will begin to breed, at which time their 
wool will be found to be six inches long, and their height 
to the shoulder thirty-four, to the top of the head fifty- 
one, inches. The size of a full-grown alpaca is, to the 
shoulder, thirty-seven, and to the top of the head fifty- 
nine, inches. You state,in your publication, that they 
do not begin to breed till three years old, and I have no 
doubt you are quite correct as regards those reared on the 
Andes, or other high and barren mountains ; but when 


_ brought to a more genial climate and better pasture, the 
, case becomes different, and they will breed, if allowed, 


at the age I have stated. Itis the same way with cattle 
and sheep: when reared on a mountain and ecantily fed, 
they will not breed till they are three, and sometimes 
four years old, but, when reared on good pasture, they 
will begin to breed the first year. An alpaca lamb, be- 
fore being weaned, is always very fat ; and I think, at 
this age, they would be most excellent food ; but, when 
they have attained their first year or so, like most fine 


_wool-growing animals, they do not take on much flesh, 


no matter how good their pasture. They have no pro- 
pensity to stray, or wander away from their accustomed 
feeding-ground, and the lowest fence will be found suffi- 
I have never attempted 


to obtain a cross with them and the common sheep, nor 
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do I think such a result desirable, even if it could be | independently of the character of its author, enjoys g 


obtained, of which I have my doubts. 
“ The alpacas are exceedingly playful, and, to see them | ; 


high reputation in Germany ; and deserves it from 


ts faithful and lively representation of one of the grand. 


to full perfection, a dog should be taken into the field est political dramas ever enacted,— of that revolution 


beside them ; and, as they run at and play with the dog 
their fine and noble positions are displayed to most ad- 


which may be termed the birth-hour of regulated ciyj} 


vantage. They are very sagacious animals. I had a| liberty, the precursor of the revolutions of America and 
young one, whose mother died when lambing on her way | France. 


from Liverpool here, that would answer to its name, and 


The opening of the History furnishes a good specimen 


follow me about the farm like adog. From what I have of the condensed, yet comprehensive way in which it is 


observed of the nature and habits of the alpaca, I do 
most heartily confirm your statement, ‘ that they would 


written. The sketch comprises a period of eleven hun. 


live where a sheep would starve,’ and would be most va- | dred years :— 


luable as a breeding stock inthe united kingdom. They 
are peculiarly well adapted to mountainous districts, 
however coarse the herbage, if the ground be dry ; al- 


Should any person be tempted to despair of the 
French nation, because nearly two generations have 


though, at the same time, I will say that the alpaca is | passed away since its great revolution, and it has not 


as fond of a bite of good sweet grass as any animal I 
know of. ‘The herd of alpacas here are the property of 
J.J. Hegan, Esq. of Liverpool, who was induced to send 
them to Ireland at the request of William Danson, Esq. 
whose praiseworthy exertions to introduce them exten- 
sively into the united kingdom are well known. If your 
knowledge of South America, and the districts where the 
alpacas most abound, suggests to you a route by which 
they can be brought to our shores at a greatly diminished 
cost compared with that of those which have hitherto 
arrived, you will, by making it known, confer an even- 
tual benefit upon the country generally ; for, undoubt- 
edly, we should then soon have it in our power to estab- 
lish this profitable and desirable breed of animals, per- 
manently and extensively, in our isles.” 


The utility and beauty of the alpaca wool, is already 
well understood by our manufacturers. The fleece of a 
single animal is computed to weigh from ten to seventeen 
pounds; and the carcass about one hundred and eighty 
pounds. Mr. Walton must consider the flesh as excellent, 
since he values it at sixpence per pouud. We need not 
repeat that the introduction of a breed of hardy, wool- 
bearing animals of this size and quality, particularly if 
they are adapted to the more steril parts of our moun- 
tain ranges, is a matter deserving the attention of 


yet regained a state of repose, let him call to mind that 
the English nation required more than two centuries 
to bring their revolution to its completion, and to re. 
cover from its effects. Traces of this revolution, both in 
Church and State, may be discovered as far back as the 
reign of the Tudors, when the governing power bore 
with heavy pressure upon the lower classes ; until, 
under the Stuarts, a violent reaction took place, 
which shook both the Church and the State to their 
very foundations. It is true that although no portion of 
the varied history of mankind is so barren as to hold 
out no recompense to the labourer, yet there are some 
tracts in her domain, whose exuberantly fertile soil 
yields a double and triple harvest. Such portions, 
while they are deeply instructive, at the same time 
open a vista extending to more distant ages, solve 
questions that embarrass the present, and even partially 
remove the veil that conceals the future. Such, if I 
am not mistaken, is that portion of the history of Eng- 
land which is the object of my present investigation. 
There is perhaps no other period in the annals of modern 
history fraught with such manifold instruction ; it opens 
the way to an accurate judgment of the most important 
events of our own times—the revolutions of North 
America and France, which have changed the face of 
two quarters of the globe. 

The interval is indeed long between Queen Boadicea, 





every one among us, from the highest to the lowest. 
More meat and wool are likely long to remain the great 
wants of our increasing population. 


who knew no resource but voluntary death, to escape 
subjecttbn to the Romans, and Queen Victoria, who now 
prescribes laws to the vast empire of China ; yet we may 
venture to take a rapid glance at the state of ancient 


| Britain. During the eleven hundred years that elapsed 


The History of the English Revolution. By ¥. E. Dahl- | 


This well-reasoned and well-written book is calculated 


to be of benefit to two large classes: first, to foreigners | 


of every nation, who desire to obtaina competent know- 
ledge of the progress of the political institutions of 
England, and of the history of its constitution ; and 
secondly, to those numerous individuals among ourselves, 
who, without great opportunities for study, are laudably 
desirous to trace the course of those events from which 
our free institutions are derived. Both classes of readers 
will find these events comprehensively, though concisely 
developed in the pages of Professor Dahlmann, in a 
philosophical spirit, and with a genuine appreciation of 
constitutional freedom. ‘There may be something tend- 
ing to an overweening sympathy with the unfortunate 
Stuarts, whose ill fortune is, however, solely attributable 
to their own follies or vices,—some lurking prepossession 
against Cromwell, of which foreigners cannot well divest 
themselves,—and an excess of partiality for the Prince of 


Orange, which is much more pardonable when his ser- | 


vices to civil and religious liberty are considered ; but 
the work, as a whole, is remarkably fair and dispassion- 
ate, and may be assumed as asafe guide. The History, 


between the landing of Julius Cesar and that of William 
the Conqueror, the ground was prepared on which the 
future dynasty of England was to be founded. Celtic 
Britain, under the sway of many petty princes, was suc- 
ceeded by the sole domination of Rome, and Celtic and 
Roman heathenism by Christianity. Then came the 
Saxons and Angles, the Frieslanders and Jutes, first 
_ heathens, then Christians, originally divided into se 
kingdoms, subsequently united into one, at the time of 
Charlemagne and his pious son ; next succeeded a short 
period of Danish rule ; and lastly, in 1066, the victorious 
Normans became undisputed masters of the whole realm. 
Never was the face of a political soil so thoroughly 
_ ploughed up and changed as that of Britain. 
| The Conqueror formed an army of 60,000 cavalry, 
which was furnished by about 1400 great imm 
feudataires and 8000 mediates. There were besides a 
that time about 250,000 landowners in England, vat 
various degrees of liberty, and 25,000 slaves : the 
of England might contain a population of 2,000 
London and York were the only cities which rate 
than 10,000 inhabitants. Many towns lay 1 
partly in consequence of the acts of violence which 
tended the Conquest, and partly because many dw for 
had been recklessly demolished to supply materials 
the erection of castles, to keep the vanqui in swe. 
_ At that time England still contained extensive 
yet William transformed a large tract on the sea 
near Winchester, which comprehended sixty parishes, 
| into a vast hunting ground. He caused all the churchet 
and villages within its compass to be burned down, 


mann, late Professor of History in the University of 
Géttingen. Translated from the German by H. Evans 
Lloyd. 8vo, pp. 350. London : Longman & Co. 
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game: the penalty for killing a deer, for instance, was the 
joss of both eyes. 

The scene of the monarch’s death at Ronen on the 
oth of September, 1087, exhibits, in striking colours, 
the moral character of his reign. We here behold the 

of the aged king, from which the vital spark had 
sarcely fled, lying naked on the floor, and abandoned 
by all his attendants. His unprincipled sons have has- 
tened to seize upon the inheritance. His bishops, his 
courtiers, and his physicians, are gone, while his servants 
sre eagerly engaged in plundering the royal palace. At 
length, with much difficulty, a funeral car is procured. 
snd the solemn service begins. Suddenly a loud voice 
overpowers the deep notes of the dirge, and pronounces 
the all-prevailing bann of Rollo:—“ This ground was 
my father’s ; the king wrested it from him by force. 
Make instant restitution, or remove the corpse.” The 

tes guarantee the indemnity, and then—as the 
corpse is hastily lowered into the grave —the heavy 


the bastard of Robert le Diable. 


The general reader will have little to complain of in 
the want of amplification and of details, in the following 
scount of the Commonwealth under the Little Parlia- 
nent, which, in fact, compresses all that is essential into 
the following very brief chapter :— 


During the following two months and a half which 
dapsed till the convocation of a new parliament, the 
ent was conducted by a council of state, consisting 

of thirteen members; one-third of whom were lawyers, 
sd two-thirds superior officers,—Cromwell being Lord 
President. The preparations for a new parliament were 
as follows :—lists were made out in the counties of those 
who were called “the saints,” “men fearing God,” 
“enemies to all lusts;” and of these the council of state 
nominated 139 for England, 6 for Wales, 6 for Ireland, 


and 4 for Scotland ; thus constituting a parliament of | 


155 members, each of whom was informed by the letter 
tummoning him for what district he was appointed. On 
the 4th of July, Cromwell opened this new parliament, 
120 members of which were present, forming a very 
grave-looking, but most decorous assemblage. He who 
beard the list of the names read——-the many Habakkuks, 
Ezekiels, Zerubbabels—might have fancied himself in 
mold Jewish sanhedrim; but they were only prefixes 
to ancient English family names, while others, equally 
strange, as “ Born-again,” “ Steadfast-in-the-faith,” and 
the like, were the more recent inventions of the Puritans. 
The wits of the day did not fail to notice that the brother 
of one of the members, a dealer in leather, who had 
taken the name of “Praise-God-Barebones,” was usually 
called “ damned Barebones,” because the long prefix to 
tis name, “ If Christ had not died for you, you had been 
damned,” had been abridged, and only the last word 
mained. But Cromwell found it by no means so easy 
“he had expected to manage this strange assembly, 
talled by many the Barebone parliament, as if it had 
composed of none but beggars. When he thought 

% awe them by his intercourse with the Holy Spirit, 
men professed they too were daily visited by the 
“me Spirit. They were, however, no empty visionaries. 
seriously reflected on political matters, and 

*w took them up in a practical manner; and while they 
‘atroduced into the improvements of the administration 
laws, the impulse of conscientious motive, they 

‘ared little how often they crossed the wishes of Crom- 
“i or of any other individual. As honourable, wealthy 
» they urged strict economy in the affairs of state, 
desired the reduction of the army, which Cromwell, 
ve, reasons, would not hear of. They would have 
glad, too, that every Englishman should be well 
a with the laws, which he was bound to obey. 
4 thought that instead of the immense confused mass 
‘mmon and statute law, there ought to be a code, 
at ‘might be carried in the pocket ; and were surely 
hie ee in at once commencing with the penal law. 
been erroneously imputed to them, that they pro- 
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the most rigorous laws for the preservation of | posed the Books of Moses, or even the Ten Command- 
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ments, as a code of laws. They desired to have the 
right of patronage of church livings abolished, so that 
every congregation should in future choose its own 
preacher. Tithes, too, were to be abolished, and an 
indemnity given for them. On all these points the 
tribunals, the patrons, and the clergy, were their oppo- 
nents. Cromwell foresaw this result, and was glad of it, 
for he longed to be rid of them. On the 12th of Decem- 
ber he lost his patience, and arbitrarily dissolved them. 
In order to give a show of regularity to this proceeding, 
he caused a number of members to sign a formal deed, 
in which they relinquished their post, and gave the 
supreme power to Cromwell, President of the council of 
state and Lord-General. 


If we were appointed to select an account of the clos- 
ing events of the Revolution of 1688, for the use of young 
persons, or general readers, we know not in what native 


| historian a more lucid, rapid narrative could be found 
body bursts : corruption had already silently conquered 


than this of Professor Dahlmann :- 


On the 5th of November, 1688, just one hundred years 
after the defeat of the Armada, and on the anniversary 
of the discovery of the Gunpowder Treason, William 
landed in the capacious harbour of Torbay, on the coast 
of Devonshire. The English colours were displayed on 
his mainmast, with the inscription, “ The Protestant Re- 
ligion and the Liberty of England!” and underneath 
this the motto of the house of Nassan, “Je maintiendray.” 
The king’s fleet had done nothing to oppose him, whether 
unfavourable winds or doubts respecting the fidelity of 
his men checked the honourable intentions of Lord Dart- 
mouth, their commander. James, knowing that he was 
twice as strong by land as his adversary, resolved, 
though dissuaded by many, to meet him half way, and 
set out for the head-quarters at Salisbury. It seemed 
that this was a judicious step; for William did not at 
first meet with the active support of his secret confede- 
rates: only a few men of influence had joined him, and 
he was rather avoided in the towns through which he 
passed. But on the 10th of November Lord Cornbury, 
son of the Earl of Clarendon, endeavoured to go over to 
him, with three English regiments of cavalry. Though 
this attempt succeeded but very partially, the majority 
of the troops remaining faithful, so that Cornbury arrived 
as a fugitive in the Dutch camp, yet the unhappy mon- 
arch himself, in his posthumons papers, dates his ruin 
from that event. He was at that time in London, 


| whither Lord Feversham had preceded him ; the alarm- 


ing news of the desertion of three regiments reached the 
capital, and the king, fearful of treachery to his person, 
would not venture to return to the camp. He now 
listened to the previously rejected advice of Father 
Petre, to remain in London, and send his son to France, 
On the receipt of more favourable intelligence, the king, 
however, proceeded to the army, but in the council of 
war at Salisbury his friends gave him the cowardly 
advice to retreat to London, while his unfaithful ad- 
herents urged him boldly to face the enemy on the spot. 
James followed the advice of the former, and his sus- 
picion that some of the leading men would give him u 

to his enemies, seemed to be justified by what snnell 
ately ensued ; for on the following nght, Lieutenant- 
general Lord Churchill, the man who, in the council of 
war, had been foremost in advocating decisive measures, 
accompanied by several officers of his regiment, went 
over to William ; nor can all the splendour of his subse- 
quent career, clear the Duke of Marlborough from the 
disgrace of having himself betrayed, and led others to 
betray his sovereign. On the second day of the retreat, 
when news was brought that Prince George had gone 
over to William on the preceding night, James exclaim- 
ed, “ Est il 7 . Were he not my son-in-law 
a private cavalry soldier would be a greater loss to me.” 
On the next day Anne followed her husband’s example, 
and withdrew with her bosom friend, Lady Churchill. 
When James learned this, he exclaimed, in an agony 
and with tears, “God help me— my own children have 
forsaken me!” Soon afterwards Lord Dartmouth wrote 
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that he could no longer answer for the fidelity of his 
seamen ; that the number of persons of distinction in 
the northern and midland counties who took up arms 


for William was increasing ; that their proclamations no | 


longer spoke of the Protestant religion and a free!parlia- 
ment, but had assumed language which cut off all hopes 
of conciliation. James was now denounced as a tyrant, 
who substituted his will for the laws of the realm ; and 
that, therefore, resistance to him was not rebellion, but 
just self-defence. On this he resolved to send the queen 
and his son to France, and, if expedient, to flee thither 
himself ; but in the mean time to make a last effort, to 
ascertain whether a ray of hope still remained. On the 
30th of November he issued a proclamation, convoking 
Parliament to meet on the 15th of January; promised 
an unconditional amnesty, and then sent commissioners 


to the prince’s head-quarters, to announce to him that | 


411 the causes of complaint alleged by his highness, and 
which he had himself stated to be the only grounds of 


his hostile landing, were now removed ; he therefore | 
proposed that he should not advance nearer to the me- | 


tropolis, in order that a really free parliament might be 
held, undisturbed by the din of arms. 

Lord Clarendon also had repaired to the prince, not 
with a view of making his niece queen, but, as his pre- 
vious conduct and his subsequent proceedings authorise 
us to infer, to assist in effecting an amicable arrangement, 
which, according to outward appearances, seemed to be 
still possible. In the opinion of the prince this was no 
longer feasible : he detained the commissioners till the 
sixth day, and then replied to the main point, that if 
his majesty intended to remain in London while thie 
Parliament was sitting, he required to be there also, 
with an equal number of guards ; that if the king wished 
to be in the vicinity of London, he would take up his 
abode at a place equally distant ; and lastly, that the 
respective armies were not to approach within thirty 
miles of London. This answer being received by James 
on the evening of the 9th of December, he sent away 
the queen and the young prince during the night to 
France, promising his affectionate consort, who was un- 
willing to depart, that he would follow her within 


twenty-four hours. He had then no presentiment that | 


he would be unable to fulfil this promise. Though the 
flight of Queen Mary was full of suffering, as in the dis- 


guise of a servant, with her infant and his nurse, and | 
only two persons in her company, she was exposed, | 


without shelter, to the winter’s cold, every instant dread- 


ing to be discovered, encountering, in an open boat, a 


storm of wind and rain while dropping down the river to 
reach the vessel which was to receive her: yet, after 
all her trials and difficulties, she arrived safe at Calais. 


But the most yainful disappointment and unheard-of | 


humiliation were reserved for the king. Before his flight 
he burnt the greater part of the writs for electing a par- 
liament, which were not yet issued, wrote to Lord Fever- 
sham to disband the army, and in the dead of the night of 
the 10th of December, or rather one in the morning of 


the 11th, he crossed the Thames, and threw the great | 


seal into the river. On the opposite bank horses had 


been kept in readiness, which conveyed him to the vil- | 
lage of Feversham, while the Privy Council were expect- | 


ing him at Whitehall, which he had summoned for that 


morning, with a view to mislead. At eleven o'clock, the | 


hour fixed for the meeting, the Duke of Northumberland 
opened the royal apartment ; but on entering it was found 
empty. As soon as the king’s flight was made public, 
the fury of the populace of London vented itself on the 
Roman Catholics. They attacked their houses, destroyed 
their chapels, broke open the residences of the Spanish 
and Florentine ambassadors, in which there were chapels, 


and made special search for Father Petre, who, however, | 


had fled some days before. Sutherland took flight, in 
woman’s attire, and safely reached Rotterdam. But 


Lord Chancellor Jeffreys was recognized in the disguise | 


of a sailor, and dragged, amidst the cries and violent 
assaults of the mob, before the lord mayor, who com- 
mitted him for safety to the Tower, where he died some 
months afterwards, before he could be brought to trial. 
The pope’s nuncio attempted to escape in the tumult 
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| with the carriage of the ambassador of Savoy, and got 
up behind as a footman ; but he also was recognized ang 
detained, till a passport from the prince set him ay 
liberty. 

On the receipt of the welcome intelligence of the king’s 
| flight, William hastened his march towards London ; bus 
_ here he was grieved and surprised to learn that the king 
| when about to embark, had been seized, ill treated, ang 
| plundered by some fishermen, who were in quest of Ro. 
'man Catholic priests, and who, from his sunken cheeks 
| had mistaken him for Father Petre. The king at length 
told them who he was, whereupon he was brought to 
Feversham, where the magistrates endeavoured to pro. 
tect him against the lawless multitude, who were alter. 
nately addressed with threats and abject entreaties, by 
the bewildered and stupified monarch. Two officers at 
last appeared at the head-quarters, and announced that 
| the king was in safe custody, and entirely at the disposal 
of his highness the prince. ‘“ Why did not you let him 
go?” said Dr. Burnet. Meantime, James found oppor- 
tunity to send a letter to London by a peasant. Thirty 
peers were sitting at Whitehall, who, at this critica] 
moment, had ventured to take upon themselves the man- 
agement of the public affairs. When they were informed 
of the king’s distress, they despatched 200 guards, com- 
manded by Lord Feversham, under whose protection 
James returned to Whitehall. There he learned that 
these peers had already entered into a communication 
with the Prince of Orange, and had sent him an address, 
thanking him for having come over to deliver England 
from popery and slavery. From them, therefore, he could 
look for no support. He then sent a message to his son- 
in-law, desiring aninterview. The prince was at Wind- 
sor. He placed the royal commissioner, Lord Feversham, 
under arrest, and declined an interview, alleging that he 
could not venture into the capital while it was occupied 
by the royal troops. When James drove through the 
| streets of London, on the morning after his arrival, many 
| persons had cheered him as he passed. Might he still 
| hope that an appeal to the affection of the capital would 
| be successful? Two aldermen were sent for, to whom 
| 





the king declared that he was ready, on being assured 
of his personal safety, to remain in the hands of the faith- 
| ful citizens of London till a new parliament should have 
| redressed all their grievances. The aldermen, however, 
declined giving such a guarantee, because they could 
not promise what they were not sure of being able to 
_perform. They were indeed right ; for on the same night 
Whitehall was occupied by Dutch troops, Count Solms, 
their commander, justifyiug himself to the king by 4 
written order of the prince. In the following night the 
king was roused from his sleep by the Marquis of Hali- 
fax and Lords Shrewsbury and Delamere, who brought 
him directions, in writing, from the prince, to quit 
Whitehall in the morning, and retire to Ham, a country 
| seat of the Duchess Dowager of Lauderdale, for the sake 
of the tranquillity of the capital and the king’s greater 
| security. James, however, requested leave to go 
Rochester, and was conveyed in the royal barge 
Gravesend, escorted by Dutch guards. Three hours 
after his departure, William was at St. James’s, with 
6000 men. His first care was to convoke an assembly 
of the peers, that they might take the state of the nation 
into their consideration. It was opened on the 2Ist, 
attended by about seventy peers, spiritual and tempo 
The prince entered, and addressed them as follows :— 
_“ My lords, I have desired to meet you here to advise 
on the best manner to attain the object of my public 
declaration, by calling a free parliament for the preset 
' vation of the Protestant religion, and restoring the rig 
and liberites of the kingdom, and securing them against 
the danger of being again subverted.” Imm y 
after speaking these words he withdrew. They 04 
claimed the great truth that he came not in the spit? 
of his namesake, William the Conqueror, who had yA 
| ed the seas 622 years before. If ever prince had ‘ 
| prospect of dominion, the Prince of Orange was the “s 
_ but, while his foot strode over the corpse of the ruler, 
ever respected the rights of the subject. a ae 
Public affairs were now come to such @ Crisi% 
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two ways only were left—to depose James, or so to | tion of the existing state of the British settlement at 


weaken the royal authority, that the crown would lose 
the power of protecting the liberties of the people. 
James opened, of his own accord, however, a third 
way: after having spent four days at Rochester in use- 
jess brooding, after having failed in an attempt to engage 
the superior clergy to guarantee his personal safety, he 
met the wishes of his opponent, and quitted the field, 
continually reflecting on the words of his unhappy father 
—*There are but a few steps from the prison of a king 
to his grave.” James’s prison was still spacious and 
siry, closed only on the land side. The way to escape 
was pointed out to him, by leaving unguarded the whole 
of the garden side of the neighbouring banks of the 
Thames, which was at a short distance from the open sea. 
His resolution was fixed by a letter from his impatient 
queen, who was extremely uneasy at his delay. William 
had caused the letter to be opened, and forwarded to 
him. On the 23d of December, soon after midnight, 
James proceeded through the garden to the bank of the 
river, accompanied by his natural son the Duke of Ber- 
wick, and a few attendants. After a stormy passage of 
two days, he landed at Ambleteuse, on the coast of 
France. Thence he proceeded to St. Germain-en-Laye, 
where King Louis had prepared a retreat for his queen 
and his son, and fitted it up with lavish generosity. 
Louis introduced him in person to this residence, where 
a splendid establishment, and 50,000 dollars a month 
awaited him, which did not, as formerly, cost him any 
negotiation. The two monarchs embraced each other 
for as long a time as might suffice to repeat a Paternos- 
ter; but the French gazed with astonishment at the 
strange mortal who, as they said, had given three king- 
domsfora mass. About the same time William received 
the sacrament of the Lord’s supper from the hands of 
the Bishop of London; and Oliver Cromwell’s political 
dream of a union between Great Britain and the republic 
of the Netherlands seemed on the point of being realized. 


History of the Oregon Territory and British North- 
American Fur Trade; with an account of the Habits 





and Customs of the principal North-American Tribes 
oa the Northern Continent. By John Dunn, late of the | 
Hudson’s Bay Company, eight years a resident in the | 
country. 8vo. pp. 359, with Map. London: Edwards 
& Hughes. 


We trust the Old and the New Worlds have enough 
vf wisdom between them to prevent John Bull and 
Brother Jonathan from going to loggerheads about the | 
far-famed Oregon Territory. There are individuals on | 
beth sides of the Atlantic quite ready, and indeed eager, 
from the most patriotic motives, to promote so hopeful a | 
quarrel. Is it absolutely necessary that the Oregon | 
Territory should belong either to Great Britain or to | 
the United States? Why may it not, in the lapse of | 
time, form an independent state, like the new republics 
ofSouth America or Texas? Mr. Dunn certainly shows | 
cause for a very pretty quarrel, though stay-at-home 
people may not take it up quite so hotly as a late officer 
ofthe Hudson’s Bay Company, and liable, therefore, to 
the suspicion of having imbibed some strong opinions on 
the subject of keen and encroaching Yankees. 

Mr. Dunn is an intelligent man, who can describe what 
te has seen clearly and agreeably ; and we like him 
mach better as a narrator than a politician. His long 
residence amidst the scenes he describes has made him 
fully conversant, not only with the state and interests of | 
the rival Fur Companies, but with the manners and 

oo of the aborigines,—of which he has related traits | 
py are new to us, even after the recent sketches of | 
atlin and other wanderers. Instead of reverting to the 
Mast history of these companies we select, as a specimen 
the entertainment furnished by Mr. Dunn, a deserip- | 


_est, by his diligence, integrity, and skill. 
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Fort Vancouver :— 


Fort Vancouver is the head-quarters, establishment, 
or grand depdét of the company, west of the Rocky 
Mountains. It is situated near Point Vancouver, (so 
called from the celebrated English navigator and dis- 
coverer in those seas,) on the north-west of the Colum- 
bia, on a large level plain, about a quarter of a mile 
from the shore, and ninety miles from the Pacific. The 
river in front of it is seventeen hundred yards wide, and 
six fathoms deep. The whole country round is covered 
with noble woods, consisting of many kinds of valuable 
timber, such as cedar, pine, &c., interspersed with open 
and fertile spaces. It was founded in 1824, by Gover- 
nor Simpson, as the locality was more convenient for 
trade, had a larger and richer tract of land for cultiva- 
tion, and afforded a more convenient landing-place for 
cargoes from the ships than the former depét—Fort 
George (or Astoria)—which lay near the mouth of the 
river. 

Fort Vancouver is then the grand mart, and rendez- 
vous for the company’s trade and servants on the Pacific. 
Thither all the furs and other articles of trade collected 
west of the Rocky Mountains, from California to the 
Russian territories, are brought from the several other 
forts and stations; and from thence they are shipped 
to England. Thither, too, all the goods brought from 
England for traffic—the various articles in woollens and 
cottons, in grocery, in hardware, ready-made clothes, 
oils and paints, ship stores, &c.,—are landed; and from 
thence they are distributed to the various posts of the 
interior, and along the northern shores by sailing ves- 
sels, or by boat or pack-horses, as the several routes 
permit, for distribution and traffic among the natives, or 
for the supply of the company’s servants. In a word, 
Fort Vancouver is the grand emporium of the company’s 
trade west of the Rocky Mountains, as well within the 
Oregon territory as beyond it, from California to Kams- 
chatka. 

The present governor is Dr. John M‘Loughlin. He 
isdescribed by American writers, whom he entertained 
in his usual style, as a portly, dignified-looking man, 
almost six feet high, with a florid complexion, grey hair, 
large blue eyes, and an open and benevolent expression 
of countenance, bland and courteous manners, a gen- 
erous and most hospitable disposition. This I know to 
be all true. He has been in the service of the company 
from his youth, to his own credit and their great benefit. 
He has mounted up to his present high office, the high- 
He is tho- 
roughly familiar with the whole trade, in all its ramifi- 
cations and minutia. He has contributed greatly to 


| bring it to its present high state, and is making every 


effort to advance it farther. He was a very infiuential 
member of the North-west Company before its junction 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company. [The fort is strongly 
fortified, though precautions against an assault no longer 
appear necessary.] The area within is divided into two 
courts, around which are arranged about forty neat, 
strong wooden buildings, one storey high, designed for 
various purposes, such as offices, apartments for the 
clerks and other officers, warehouses for furs, English 
goods, and other commodities, workshops for the differ- 
ent mechanics, carpenters, blacksmiths, coopers, wheel- 
wrights, tinners, &c., in all of which there is the most 
diligent and unceasing activity and industry. There is 
also a school-house and chapel, and a powder magazine 
built of brick and stone. : 

In the centre stand the governor’s residence, which is 
two storeys high, the dining-hall, and the public sitting 
room. All the clerks and officers, including the chap- 
lain and physician, dine together in the hall, the gover- 
nor presiding. The dinner is of the most substantial 
kind, consisting of several courses. Wine is frequently 
allowed, but no spirituous liquors. After grace has been 
said, the company break up. Then most of the party 


retire to the public sitting-room, called “ Bachelor’s 


Hall,” or the smoking-room, to amuse themselves as 
they please, either in smoking, reading, or telling and 
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listening to stories of their own, and others’ curious 
adventures. Sometimes there is a great influx of com- 
pany, consisting of the chief traders from the outposts, 
who arrive at the fort on business, and the commanders 
of vessels. These are gala times after dinner; and 
there is a great deal of amusement, but always kept 
under strict discipline, and regulated by the strictest 
propriety. 

The school is for the benefit of the half breed children 
of the officers and servants of the company, and of many 
orphan children of Indians who have been in the com- 
pany’s employment. They are taught English (some- 
times French,) writing, arithmetic, and geography ; and 
are subsequently either apprenticed to traders in Canada, 
or kept in the company’s service. 

The front square is the place where the Indians and 
trappers deposit their furs and other articles, and make 
their sales, &c. There may be seen, too, great numbers 
of men sorting and packing the various goods, and scores 
of Canadians beating and cleaning the furs from the 
dust and vermin, and coarse hairs, previous to exporta- 
tion. 

Six hundred yards below the fort, and on the bank of 
the river, there is a neat village of about sixty well- 
built wooden houses, generally constructed like those 
within the fort, in which the mechanics and other ser- 
vants of the company, who are in genera] Canadians and 
Scotsmen, reside with their families. They are built 
in rows, and present the appearance of small streets. 
They are kept in a clean and orderly manner. Here 
there is an hospital, in which the invalided servants of 
the company, and, indeed, others who may wish to avail 
themselves of it, are treated with the utmost care. This 
is attended by Dr. Tolmic, the resident surgeon of the 
fort. 

Many of the officers of the company marry half breed 
women. These discharge the several duties of wife and 
mother with fidelity, cleverness, and attention. They 
are, in general, good housewives, and are remarkably 
ingenious as needlewomen. Many of them, besides posses- 
sing a knowledge of English, speak French correctly, 
and possess other accomplishments ; and they sometimes 
attend their husbands, on their distant and tedious jour- 
neys and voyages. These half breed women are ofa 
superior class, being the daughters of chief traders and 
factors, and other persons high in the company’s service, 
by Indian women of a superior descent or of superior 
personal attractions. Though they generally dress after 
the English fashion, according as they see it used by the 
English wives of the superior officers, yet they retain 
one peculiarity, the leggin or gaiter, which is made 
(now that the tanned deer-skin has been superseded) of 
the finest and most gaudy-coloured cloth, beautifully 
Ornamented with beads. 

The lower classes of the company’s servants marry 
native women from the tribes of the upper country, 
where the women are round headed and beautiful. These, 
too, generally speaking, soon learn the art of useful 
housewifery with great adroitness and readiness ; and 
they are encouraged and rewarded in every way by the 
company, in their efforts to acquire domestic economy 
and comfort. i ed 

Attached to the fort there is a magnificent farm; con- 
sisting of about 3000 acres, of which about 1500 acres 
have been already brought to the highest state of tillage. 
It stretches behind the fort, and on both sides, along the 
banks of the river. It is fenced into beautiful corn 
fields, vegetable fields, orchards, gardens, and pasture 
fields, which are interspersed with dairy houses, shep- 
herds’ and herdsmen’s cottages. It is placed under the 
most judicious management; and neither expense nor 
labour has been spared to bring it to the most perfect 
cultivation. There is a large grist-mill and a thrashing- 
mill, which are worked by horse power, and a saw-mill 
worked by water power. All kinds of grain and vege- 
tables, and many species of fruits, are produced there 
in abundance, and of superior quality. 

Steam, which is fast realizing the prayer of Nat. Lee’s 
frantic lover, in annihilating both time and space, to- 
gether with many of the old and familiar aspects of 
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social life, is rapidly sweeping away the most Picturesqu, 
charm of the western waters. The poets of Enrope eq, 
no longer on Ottawa’s tide, or by St. Anne’s, listen ¢, 
the chorus of the boat-song, or the parting hymn of the 
voyageurs : even on the waters of the Far-west, stea 
has already for ever silenced these romantic strains, J; 
is therefore with greater pleasure that we linger on My 
Dunn’s record of those picturesque personages who gare 
charm and vitality to the lakes and rivers of America. 
Such records will seon be all the trace we possess of this 
wild and half-poetical race. 
THE VOYAGEURS. 

The voyageurs form a kind of fraternity in th. 
Canadas, like the urrieros, or carriers in Spain, and, like 
them, are employed in long internal expeditions of tra. 
vel and traffic ; but with this difference, that the arriepy. 
travel by land, with mules and horses, the coyageurs by 
water, with batteaux, or boats, and canoes. The 
voyageurs may be said to have sprung up out of the far 
trade, having been originally employed- by the early 
French merchants in their trading expeditions t 
the labyrinth of rivers and lakes of the boundless interior. 
They were coeval with the courewrs des bois, or 
of the woods, already noticed, and like them, in the ip- 
tervals of their long and laborious expeditions, were 
prone to pass their time in idleness and revelry abcut 
the trading posts or settlements, — squandering their 
hard earnings in heedless conviviality, and rivalling 
their neighbours the Indians in indolent indulgence and 
an improvident disregard to to-morrow. Their dress js 
generally half-civilized, half-savage. They wear a capot, 
or outside coat, made of a blanket; a striped cotton 
shirt ; cloth trousers, or leathern leggins ; moccassins, 
or deer-skin shoes, without a sole, and ornamented on 
the upper; anda belt of variegated worsted, from whieh 
are suspended a knife, tobacco-pouch, and other imple- 
ments. Their language is of the same piebald character, 
being a French patois, embroidered with Indian and 
English words and phrases. Their lives are passed in 
wild and extensive rovings in the service of individuals, 
but more especially of the fur traders. They are gener- 
ally of French descent, and inherit much of the gaiety 
and light-heartedness of their ancestors; being full of 
anecdote and song, and ever ready for the dance. They 
inherit, too, a fund of civility and complaisance: and 
instead of that hardness and grossness which men i 
laborious life are apt to indulge towards each other, 
they are naturally obliging and accommodating, inter- 
changing kind offices, yielding each other assistance and 
comfort in every emergency ; and using the familiar and 
affectionate appellations of “ cousin,’ and “ brother,” 
when there is, in fact, no relationship. ‘Their natural 
good will is probably heightened by a community of ad- 
venture and hardship in their precarious and wandering 
life. No men are more submissive to their leaders and 
employers—more capable of enduring hardship, or more 
good humoured under privations. Never are they * 
happy as when on long and rough expeditions, toiling 
up rivers, or coasting lakes on the borders of which they 
encamp at night, gossip round their fires, bivouac in the 
open air. They are dexterous boatmen, vigorous and 
adroit with the oar and paddle, and will row from morn- 
ing till night without a murmur. The steersman often 
sings an old traditionary French song, with some regular 
chorus in which they all join, keeping time with their 
oars ; and if at any time they flag in spirits, or relax m 
exertion, it is but necessary to strike up a song of 
kind to put them all in fresh spirits and activity. 
Canadian waters are vocal with these songs, that have 
been echoed from mouth to mouth, and transmitted from 
father to son, from the earliest days of the colony ; 
it has a pleasing effect to see, in a still, golden a 
evening, a batteaux gliding across the bosom of the lake, 
dipping its oars to the cadence of these quaint old 
or sweeping along in full chorus, on a bright oe 
morning, down the transparent current of one of 
Canadian rivers, .....-+ 4 

“ An instance,” says W, Irving, * of the buoyant en 
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ent and professional pride of these people was 
farnished in the gay and braggart style in which a party 
ef them arrived at New York to join the enterprise.* 
were determined to regale and astonish the people 

of the “ States” with the sight of a Canadian boat and a 
ian crew. They accordingly fitted up a large, 

but light, bark canoe—such as is used in the fur trade 
lanted it in a wagon from the banks of the St. 
Lawrence to the shores of Lake Champlain—traversed 
the Lake in it from end to end—hoisted it again ina 
wagon—wheeled itoffto Lansingburg, and then launched 
it upon the waters of the Hudson. Down this river they 
ied their course merrily on a fine summer’s day, mak- 

ing its banks resound, for the first time, with their old 
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Rocky Mountains,—and on the north, as the boundary 
between it and the Russian territories, by many spurs 
from the Rocky Mountains, and by a chain of lakes and 
rivers, 

The extent of the whole region in its widest sense is 
about four times the area of Great Britain. It is re- 
markable, that all the rivers which flow through this 
territory, take their rise and are emptied within these 
limits ; so that it may be said, that it searcely has any 
natural communication with any other country. It ex- 
tends from latitude 42° to that of 54° north. For beauty 
of scenery, salubrity of climate along the Pacific, and 
general adaptation for commerce, it can scarcely be 
| surpassed by any country in the world. There are, too, 





French boat-songs—passing by the villages with whoop in many places, great fertility of soil, and agricultural 


and halloo, so as to make the honest Dutch farmers mis- 
take them for a crew of savages. In this way they 
swept in full song, and with regular flonrish of the pad- 
dle, round New York, in a still summer evening, to the 


delight and admiration of its inhabitants, who had never | cially towards the ocean; yet it may be safely averred 


witnessed on their waters a nautical apparition of the 
kind. 


The following sketch of the fare of the voyageurs, | 


and the other hard-working servants of the company, at 
present, though applied to a peculiar undertaking, will, 
however, in the main, hold good about their treatment 
generally. I must premise that: animal food is their 
ouly subsistence often in those remote regions ; as they 
have neither bread nor vegetables :— 

* On Christmas and New Year’s days,” says Simpson, 
“we entertained our assembled people with a dance, 
followed by a supper consisting of the best fare we 
could command. By this time we had, through our 


capabilities. 

| The natural character of the whole country, is a sue- 
| cession of mountain ridges, and valleys, and plains ; and 
| though there are many fertile districts within it, espe- 
| that as a whole it is not favourable for agricultural cul- 
| tivation. 

| It is, in a word, chiefly valuable for trade ; and for 
| the advantages of the Columbia, and other maritime 
stations to the north; which secure for the possessors a 
command of the northern Pacific, and an easy way to 
China. Of this the Americans are fully aware; and 
hence their extraordinary anxiety, and exertions to effect 
a lodgment there. Hence, too, their exaggerated claims 
—their misrepresentations—contemptible bluster; and 
impotent menaces. 


A History of China, from the Earliest Records to the 





indefatigable exertions, accumulated two or three weeks’ 
provisions in advance, and no scarcity was experienced 
during the remainder of the season. The daily rations 
served out to each man was increased from eight to ten, 
and to some individuals twelve pounds of venison, or, | 
when they could be got, four or five white-fish, weighing | 
from fifteen to twenty pounds. This quantity of solid | 
food, inmoderate as it may appear, does not exceed the 
average standard of the country, and ought certainly to | 
satisfy the inordinate appetite of a French Canadian ; | 
yet there was one of them who complained he had not 
enough, and did not scruple to help himself to an addi- | 
tional supply whenever the opportunity offered : it would | 
have taken twenty pounds of animal food daily to sa- | 
tisfy him. | 
The company’s servants are not less well clothed and | 
paid than they are fed. They are treated by their 
immediate masters with a familiar kindness surpassing | 
what I have ever seen elsewhere, even in the United 
States; and their whole condition affords the strongest ' 
possible contrast to the wretched situation of the Rus- | 
sian “ promiischlenicks,” as described by Langsdaff. 
The nature of the climate and the long journeys demand, | 
it is true, hard labour by times, but it is labour volun- 
tarily endured, and less physically severe than the 
compulsory trackings on the rivers of Russia and China, 
while a great part of the year is spent in comparative 
idleness ; and if the voyageur finds the fatigue and hard- 
thips too great, it rests with himself to be released from | 
them at the close of his three years’ contract. | 


To give our readers some idea of a region which 
threatens, on some future day, to become a bone of con- 
tention about as profitable as Dandie Dinmont’s with | 
Jock o’ Dawston-cleuch, about the numberof barren acres | 
that would not graze a single sheep, we subjoin part of | 
Mr. Dunn’s description of the Oregon territory :— 

The natural limits of this extensive and important 
region, are strictly defined by nature. On the west, it is 

ded, along its whole length, by the Pacific Ocean: | 
tad is indented by numerous bays and inlets—on the | 
“uth, by the fertile country of California, and the 
met range of hills, which are an offshoot from the 

y Mountains, and run in a parallel of 42°—on the 
Whole of the east line, by the main ridge of the towering 


‘ aR es : 
; The trading expedition fitted out by Mr, Foster for the 
Columbia, , : 











‘sidered much wanted. 


Treaty with Great Britain in 1842. By Thomas 
Thornton, Esq., Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
In two volumes. Vol. i. pp. 560, with a Map. 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 


Mr. Thornton, the author of an elaborate History of 
India, and other works connected with the East, some 
years since formed the design of writing a systematic 
history of the Chinese empire, a work which he con- 
In point of fact, part of this 
history was printed so far back as 1835; but the de- 
sign was suspended from the frequent announcement of 
original works on China which appeared about that 
time. Mr. Thornton, however, concludes that none of 


| those which have appeared have materially interfered 
| with his design, or at all fulfilled his purpose, which 
| was, to give a “ narrative, written in a plain and per- 


spicuous style, of principal events, deduced from the 


Chinese annals and synchronical authorities, relieved, as 


much as possible, from matter that might impede or 
offend the general reader, without sacrificing any infor- 
mation essential to the Oriental student.” He, there- 
fore, resumed his labours, the first half of which lie be- 
fore us, in an account of the origin of the Chinese na- 
tion, the physical geography of China, and Chinese 
chronology, with its Ancient History down to the Tein, 
or seventh dynasty. The volume concludes with an 
account of the Introduction of Buddhism. We fear 
that Mr. Thornton has cast his work on‘ too broad a 
scale to be able to complete it satisfactorily in another 
volume. From some interesting notes on the ancient man- 
ners of the Chinese we select the following specimen :— 

Officers of state had six kinds of dresses, for the differ - 
ent seasons of the year; the princes had seven. At the 
court of Win-Wang (in Shen-se) the officers wore 
woollen dresses embroidered with silk. In some courts, 
the upper garments were adorned with fur and leopard 
skin. A king of T’hsin wore a dress of foxes skins. 
Generally speaking, the princes’ habits were embroider- 
ed with silk. Red was the colour adopted by the Chows 
as the court colour. The officers of the court wore a 
red collar to their robe. The prince’s cap was of skin, 
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adorned with precious stones ; the officers wore, in sum- 
mer, a hat braided with straw; in winter, a cap of black 
cloth. The agricultural labourers had straw hats tied 
with ribbons. Beyond the court, the dresses worn were 
of various colours, except red ; the caps were of black 
skin; the girdles of silk, fastened by a clasp, and wealthy 
people attached precious stones to them. Princes of the 
blood wore red shoes, embroidered with gold. In gen- 
eral, the summer shoes were of hempen cloth, and the 
winter of leather. The women of the middle class wore 
undyed dresses, and a veil or cap of a greyish colour. 
The princes and dignitaries wore pendants in the ear. 
A lady is spoken of who had not only precious stones 
set in her ear-drops, but thin plates of gold in her hair. 
The toilette of the Chinese belles had a mirror made of 
metal. The ladies of rank plaited or frizzed their hair 
on each side of the head. The children of the rich wore 
in their girdle an ivory needle, which they used to untie 
a knot when they undressed. Until they attained their 
majority, they wore their hair gathered up in two 
bunches on the top of the head. At sixteen they as- 
sumed the cap. Both men and women anointed their 
hair, (which was black,) and had an ivory comb at their 
side. It is well known that the practice of shaving the 
head was introduced into China by the Manchoo Tartars 
in the 17th century. 

The walls of the houses were of earth. The soil was 
beaten hard, and upon the beaten foundation of the in- 
tended wall was placed a frame of four planks, two of 
which corresponded to the two faces of the wall, which 
was dressed by a plumb-line ; the frame was filled up 
with moistened earth, which was rammed down with 
wooden clubs. The beams were of bamboo, fir, or cy- 
press. The frames of the doors were of wood. The 
poor built themselves cabins of miserable planks. In 
winter they commonly stopped the door with mud, to 
keep out the cold. In the 14th century before Christ, 
the inhabitants of Western China had no houses, but 
dwelt in caverns or grottos. 


Cities were enclosed with an earthen wall, and a ditch, | 


from whence the earth had been taken for the wall. 
One of the principal resources for subsistence was 
hunting,in which bows and arrows were employed. The 
bow was made of carved wood, adorned with silk ; it 
was kept in a leathern case. The game consisted of 
wild fowl, wild boars, wolves, foxes, deer, and wild 
cattle or buffaloes. Dogs were employed in the chase. 
The great hunting parties of the chiefs and grandees 


resembled those of modern Asiatic princes: large spaces | 


of forest were enclosed, and the game was forced to- 


gether by setting fire to the grass. Another resource | 


was fishing, which was performed by line, but most com- 
monly with nets made of fine split bamboo. 


Cultiration of the soil, by means of irrigation, was | 


carried on in the vast plain which forms the lower 
valley of the Yellow River, from Lung-mun in Shan-se, 
to the Gulf of Pih-chih-le. Each portion of land assign- 
ed to a family was surrounded with a trench of water, 
which communicated with canals from the river. Till 
the Chow cynasty, beyond this iarge valley, to the west 
and east especially, were vast tracts of forest. Herds and 
flocks are mentioned as constituting the wealth of the 
powerful famuies. The grains referred to in the She- 
king are rice, wheat, barley, buck-wheat, and two kinds 
of millet. The plough is enumerated amongst agricul- 
tural instruments, with its share; the hoe or spade, and 
the scythe or sickle. Weeding is recommended, and 
the burning of the weeds in heaps, “ in honour of t>e 
genii who preside over the crops,” the ashes manuring 
the soil. After two crops the ground was suffered to 
lie fallow for a year. A plant was cultivated which 


yielded a blue colour, and others from which a yellow | 


and a red dye were extracted. 

Bread was prepared in the same manner as at the 
present day. Meat was broiled on the coals, or roasted 
with a spit, or boiled in pots. Amongst the common 
people, pigs and dogs were kept for food. According 
to the Chow-le, the Le-ke, and Mencius, the practice of 
eating dogs’ flesh was general. Beef and mutton were 


served only ou the tables of the chiefs and dignitaries, | 
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who kept herds and flocks. Wine was ordinarily q 

at solemn repasts ; the wine was a spirit extracted (as 
at the present day) from rice. One of the odes states 
that, “in the tenth moon, the rice is cut to make the 
wine of spring.” This wine was kept in vessels of 
baked earth. The lower orders drank out of horns 
rough or cut. 

The metals referred to are gold, silver, iron, lead, and 
copper. Articles were manufactured of all these metals, 
Gold was obtained from mines in the south ; mines of 
iron were worked in Shen-se by Kung-lew, in the 1gth 
century B.C. 

References to matters relating to war are numerous 
and seem to denote that, excepting in the use of fire. 
arms, the Chinese have made little progress in the art 
military since those early times. 

Richard III, as Duke of Gloucester and King of Eng. 
land, By Caroline A. Halsted, author of the « Life 
of Margaret Beaufort,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with portraits 


of Richard, &c. pp. 1027. London: Longman & Co, 


This work, if not to be regarded as a mere display of 
minute historical research and literary ingenuity, must 
be considered as among the most Quixotic attempts 
ever prompted by extravagant generosity, or love of 
justice. History has long since set its seal upon the 
character of Richard III. If somewhat less deformed 
in body, depraved in mind, and stained with the foulest 
crimes, than tradition and the drama have represented 
him, the softening shades are hardly worth discriminat- 
ing ; and Miss Halsted’s great amount of research and 
ingenuity have been thrown away merely to prove, that 
Richard was not altogether the unredeemed monster 
| that he has been pictured. Her attempt to show that 
| he may not have been guilty of the foulest of the crimes 

laid to his charge — the murder of the young princes in 
_ the Tower — has no better foundation than a perhaps, 
_ opposed to what seems to have been nearly the universal 
belief of the period. Perhaps they were not murdered 
at all—perhaps they were conveyed abroad! But why 
they never appeared again, or were heard of in any 
satisfactory manner, is left wholly unaccounted for. 
Arguing on common principles, the murder of Richard’s 
nephews, the young king and his brother, seems much 
| more probable than their imaginary escape : their taking 
off might have appeared but a needful step in the career 
_ of the crafty and unscrupulous usurper. Miss Halsted’s 
attempts to show that the character of Richard has been 
misrepresented by Sir Thomas More, and other writers, 
are not, we think, more successful. In the reign of 
Henry VIII. the throne of the Tudors stood too secure 
to require being propped by alleged crimes falsely im- 
puted to the last Plantagenet. Whether would an 
account of the atrocities committed by the Duke of 
Cumberland, after the battle of Culloden, be entitled to 
more credit from posterity, if written by a chancellor of 
the present day, than his vindication, attempted upoa 
vague grounds, by a writer two centuries hence! Miss 
Halsted’s vindication of the memory of Richard IIL 
‘rests precisely on similar grounds. Where she has sue- 
ceeded, in any degree, it is merely by begging the ques 
tion. But though she has failed in her main object, she 
has constructed an ingenious book, which may be read 
with advantage by those who like to study history 
/and human character microscopically, and to view 

question in all the lights in which it can be placed. 
| As specimens of Miss Halsted’s style, we select the 
_ following description of the circumstances and influences 
| which tended to form the character of Richard :— 


The personal history of Richard III, must be com 
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at a period long antecedent either to the death 

of his illustrious parent, or the elevation of his royal 
r to the throne; for few as were the years which 

be had numbered, and child as he was at that awful 
si he may more truly be considered then to have 
entered upon his political, rather than his individual 


r. 

The fearful events that so unhappily called him into 
sotice, and which have transmitted his name with such 
ignominy to posterity, together with the vicissitudes 
that marked his turbulent life, must be traced to causes 
that were in operation at a far earlier period of his ex- 
tence than that which placed the crown of England on 
the brow of King Edward IV. 

From the very hour of his birth, this ill-omened prince 
may be said to have inhaled the noxious vapours of that 
poisoned atmosphere which afterwards teemed with 
warder, treachery, and rebellion; and, ere reason or 


mature judgment could be exercised, the germs of that | 


‘tal ambition which proved the bane of his after-life, as 
it had previously led to the destruction of his immediate 
ancestors, Were sown too deeply in his opening mind 
ever after to be eradicated. 

Richard of Gloucester was the victim of circumstances, 
resulting from the unhappy times in which he lived; 
snd as its character derived its tone from the scenes of 
violence and bloodshed which deprived him so prema- 


turely of a father’s guidance and affection, it will be | 


necessary, in justice to his redeeming qualities, to go 
back a few years, and examine into the state and domes- 
tie habits of the family of the Duke of York, at the birth 
of this his youngest surviving child. Out of eight sons, 
it was reserved for him, the last born, to perpetuate the 
same of his illustrious parent; and it seemed as if this 
ftal appellation was destined to be an ominous heir- 
joom to all of his race who bore it, and that with the 
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sages in this author’s narrative, effectually controverts, 

at all events, the distorted features which are also re- 

ported to have marked King Richard’s face : “ At whose 
birth,” says Rous, “Scorpion was in the ascendant, 
which sign is the house of Mars; and, as a scorpion, 

mild in countenance, stinging in the tail, so he showed 

himself to all.” No positive assertion, from any friend 

or partisan, of the actual beauty of Richard’s features, 
could better have substantiated the fact, than this in- 
direct acknowledgment from one of the most malignant 
| and bitter enemies of himself and his family, of the 

insinuating and bland expression which he possessed 
when his countenance was unruffled. 

Polydore Virgil, author of the “ Anglica Historica,” 
an erudite writer of the period immediately succeeding 
| that in which King Richard flourished, describes him as 

“slight in figure, in face short and compact, like his 
| father.” 

| Sir George Buck, the first historian who had sufficient 

| hardihood to attempt the defence of this prince, and who 

| appears to have had access to documents no longer ex- 
| tant, though quoted by him as then in Sir Robert Cot- 

ton’s manuscript library, not only warmly defends 
| Richard against the current accusation of moral guilt, 
but confesses himself unable to find any evidence what- 
ever warranting the imputation of personal deformity. 

So likewise Horace Walpole lord Orford. 

The Vital Statistics of Glasgow ; or, Bills of Mortalit? 
Jor 1841 and 1842. Drawn up by appointment and 
under the authority of the Lord Provost, Magistrates, 

By Alexander Watt, LL.D. &e. &c. 

The civic authorities of Glasgow deserve the highest 
| credit for the systematic attention which they pay to 


inquiries into matters connected with the moral and 








- ‘ 
/ and Town Council. 


name of Richard was to be transferred a portion of that | social improvement of the community over which they 
evil fortune which led to the violent death of Richard | preside, and especially as regards the condition of the 


IL,and entailed such disastrous results on the divided | labouring classes. In this good work they are zealously 
house of Plantagenet. 


Miss Halsted thus attempts to prove, that Richard | 
vas neither deformed in person nor features, as his 
calamniators have so uniformly described him,— 


Honest Philip de Comines, (as he has been termed,) a 
Flemish historian of undoubted veracity, and uninflu- 
enced by party views; a foreigner, who only noticed the 
reigning sovereigns of England and their court, either 
as being contemporaries or as politically connected with | 
the French monarchs whose history he wrote, neither | 
aserts nor insinuates any thing remarkable in the exter- | 
nal appearance of Richard of Gloucester. This histo- 
man twice mentions in his work, “ that Edward 1V. was 
the most beautiful prince that he had ever seen, or of | 
his time.” He gives very many and most interesting | 
‘counts, from personal observation, of this king’s habits | 
and manners, yet animadverts with equal freedom and 
honesty on his foibles and indiscretion. He was well | 
‘sown to the three brothers, and frequently saw them 
ill. Can there, then, exist any doubt that the extraor- | 
“nary beauty of form and feature which distinguished | 
Edward IV. and the Duke of Clarence, and which called | 
“rth such encomiums from the historian, would not have | 

elicited from De Comines some allusion, in the way | 
comparison, with respect to the deformity of their | 
Young brother, had there been the slightest foundation | 
“t that revolting aspect with which after writers have | 
“vested him ? 

No record, indeed, has been found, contemporary with 
en — that affords even a shadow of foundation 
, e ables so long imposed on posterity, except the 
‘agle authority of John Rous, the recluse of Warwick, 

*¢ history in Latin of the kings of England was | 
‘dicated, it will be remembered, to Henry VII. But, 
the eh an avowed Lancasterian, and a bitter enemy of 

ine of York, this historian simply alleges, as re- 
Gloucester’s person, that “he was small of 
rm re, having a short face, and uneven shoulders, the 

~ Seing lower than the right.” Moreover, it is also 


_ town that has a regularly appointed statist. 
| of the magistrates has been singularly fortunate, as the 


| seems to him a labour of love. 


| lead to important results. 


seconded by the men of science, as appears in the ex- 
cellent reports issued annually from the leading public 
institutions of their city. Glasgow is the only Scottish 
The choice 


work of their functionary, Alexander Watt, Esq. LL.D., 
The institution of the 
office, and the manner in which it is discharged, may 
furnish an example to other towns, and cannot fail to 
It is impossible for us even 
to enumerate all the objects of Dr. Watt’s elaborate 
tables—but we may mention some of the leading facts 
which he brings out. One fact which we consider com- 
pletely established is, that though many coincident se- 
condary causes for a high rate of mortality may exist, 
the great primary cause is destitution among the labour- 
ing population. On this head Dr. Watt remarks— 


From the numerous facts elicited, it seems quite evi- 
dent, that the amount of mortality is as the condition of 
the people ; and although it in general holds good, that 
the mortality is as the density of the population, yet it 
seems equally clear, that the amount of deaths in Glas- 
gow varies with the means of subsistence, and the pro- 
tection from the inclemency of the seasons, enjoyed by 
the working classes—the density of the population re- 
maining the same. 

Without recapitulating the leading facts contained in 
the report on the sanatory condition of Glasgow, now 
submitted to you, it may be enough to refer to a few of 
the more important deductions drawn from them. As 
an inquiry is at present going on relative to the opera- 
tion of the present Poor-law of Scotland, it is of impor- 
tance to observe, that in years or months of excessive 
mortality, not only the greatest proportion of deaths 
take place among the poor and destitute, but, as has 
frequently been pointed out by Dr. Alison, the greatest 





ing of notice, that one of the most rancorous pas- 


proportion of these deaths, caused by fever, is remarkably 
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increased. The good effect produced in 1842, by an 
early application of the Relief Funds, in giving work to 
the unemployed, and food and clothing to the destitute, 
is well deserving of the best attention. The healthy 
state of our population during that year, compared with 
the summer months of 1843, when the relief to the un- 
employed was suspended, but employment was still only 
partial, leads to the belief that the amount of funds re- 
quired, when judiciously employed, to keep the poor in 


a healthy state, may be even less than the amount ge- | 


nerally expended to eradicate fever, when it sets in 
with violence upon the population. 

The following remarks throw some incidental light 
upon a subject which has of late been keenly contested 
between town and country, or between the agricultural 
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we trust, may hasten the improvement and peace of 
Ireland, by the only sure means, the extensive develop. 
ment of her native industry and resources, 
Scenes from the Bible. By the Rev. J. A. Wylie, A.M 

Dollar, Author of “The Modern Judea, Aue 

Moab, and Edom, compared with Ancient Prophecy.” 

12mo, pp.416. Glasgow: William Collins, 

In these studies the author selects an incident from 
| the Bible, which he expands and moralizes into a dis. 
| course, not always very short. The subjects are such as 
| The Death of Sarah; Eden, and the First Sabbath ; The 
| Garden of Gethsemane ; The Empty Sepulchre, &. ke, 
| This work is pious and well-intentioned, but we canyo 





and manufacturing and commercial interests. The con- | perceive much originality in the writer’s manner of 


clusions come to by the Poor-Law Commissioners for 
Scotland in their late report are at variance with those 


of Mr. Smith of Deanston, though familiar facts lend | 


countenance to his opinions. Dr. Watt says— 


I have had an opportunity of conversing with Mr. 
Smith of Deanston, on the cause of the decrease of the 
population in these counties, whose practical knowledge 
of agricultural matters is well known and appreciated. 
He is of opinion that the improvements which have ta- 
ken place in agricultural implements is one of the prin- 
cipal causes; and he states, that were an improved sys- 
tem of agriculture introduced, the capital so employed 
would not only amply remunerate the landholder, but 
would give employment to a much greater amount of 
agricultural labourers. Much may be done to relieve 
suffering, and prevent degradation among the people, 
by a well regulated Poor-law ; yet it is evident that it 
is to a prosperous trade and commerce we are to look 
for the most favourable change in the condition of the 
working-classes; and, should a simultaneous advance be 
made in agriculture, it will go far to remove those evils 
which at present press so heavily on a large proportion 
of the population of large towns. 

The following remarks may help to enlighten those 
who are still in doubt about the effects of cheap bread 
on the well-being of the labouring classes— 

That the income of the labouring man in full employ- 


ment, having a young family to support, and the amount 
of his expenditure on the necessaries of life, are very 


nearly balanced, is proved from a careful examination | 


of the Tables contained in the reports of those admirable 
institutions, the National Savings Banks. 
where shown, that the amount of deposits by the work- 
ing-classes, the number of accounts opened, and the 


number closed during particular years, rises and falls | 


as the price of the 4 lb. loaf (or grain) rises and falls 
during these years; and that the average amount of the 
sum accumulated by each depositor greatly diminishes 
at the termination of a series of years in which the price 
of grain is high, and again increases during the years of 
cheap bread. 


The Industrial Resources of Ireland. By Robert Kane, 
M.D. Secretary to the Council of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Professor of Natural Philosophy to the 
Royal Dublin Society, &c. &c. Post octavo, pp. 430. 
Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 

Dr. Kane, from circumstances which we need not 
specify, was called upon to institute a systematic inquiry 
into the natural and industrial resources of Ireland. 
The substance of the inquiry was given in a course of 
Lectures delivered before the Royal Dublin Society ; 
the council of which Society expressed their sanction of 
the general facts and principles contained in the Lee- 
tures ; and requested the author to prepare them for 
publication. This has been done in the form best adapted 
for that purpose; and we receive Dr. Kane’s work as an 
important addition to those preliminary measures, which, 


I have else- | 


handling the subject. 

Works on Homeopathy. By John Epps, M.D., Graduate 
of the University of Edinburgh, and Director of the 
Royal Jennerian and London Vaccine Institution, 
I. Domestic Homeopathy; or Rules for the Domestic 
Treatment of the Maladies of Infants, Children, ang 
Adults, and for the conduct and treatment dari 
Pregnancy, Confinement, and Suckling. 4th Edition, 
II. Homeopathy, and its Principles explained. 2d Edi. 
tion. III. Affections of the Head and the Nervous 
System; being fifty-two cases treated with success on 
the Homeopathic Principle. 2d Edition. London: 
Sherwood & Co. 

Trip to Italy during the Long Vacation. Pp. 184, 

London: Mitchell. 

A Narrative of Iniquities and Barbarities Practised 
at Rome in the Nineteenth Century, by Raffaele 
Ciocci, formerly a Benedictine and Cistercian Monk. 
&e. &e. Pp. 188. London: Nisbet & Co. 

The Vale of the Towey ; or Sketches in South Wales. 
By Anne Beale, Author of “ Poems.” Pp, 321. 
Longman. 

A Manual of Ellectro-Metalluryy. 
Second Edition. Pp. 193. 
shall & Co. 

The Day Hours of the Church, with the Gregorian Tones. 

| Part I., containing the Ordinary Offices through the 

Week. Pp. 126. London: Toovey. 

Percy's Reliques of Ancient English Poetry; consistim 
of Old Heroic Ballads, Songs, and other pieces of oui 
Earlier Poets, together with some few of later date. In 
3 vols. Vols. I. and II. London: Moxon. 

This is a neat reprint of this valuable body of national 
poetry, of the exact form and size of the reprints of 
Leigh Hunt, Barry Cornwall, &c. &c. lately issued by 
Mr. Moxon. 


By George Shaw. 
London: Simpkin, Mar- 





; 
; 
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CATALOGUE OF POETRY PUBLISHED 
WITHIN THE YEAR.* 
Watks in tHE Country. By Lord Leigh. Pp. 170. 
London : Moxon. 
Licuter Hours. A Series of Poems. By an Etonia. 
Pp. 155. Longmans. 
3ALLADS, AND OTHER Poems. By Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Pp. 132. London: Moxon. 
Voices or THE Nicut. By Henry Wadsworth Long: 
fellow. Pp. 144. London: Moxon. 


el 





* In this Catalogue are not included those volumes d 
poetry that have already been specially mentioned in Ja" 
| Magazine, either in the sittings of “ Bon Gaultier 

Friends,” or otherwise, 
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Porus by James Russell Lowell. Second Edition. 


Pp. 279. Cambridge : John Owen. 


Tus Prrman’s Pray, and other Poems. By Thomas 
Wilson. Pp. 168. Gateshead: William Douglas. 


Srupies OF SENSATION aND Event; Poems, by Ebe- 
never Jones. Pp. 203. London: Charles Fox. 


Porus oN Man, in his Various Aspects under the 
american Republic. By Cornelius Mathews. Pp. 112. 
London: Wiley & Putnam. 


Recorps oF Scenery, and other Poems. 
Hon. Julia Augusta Maynard. Pp. 191. 
Sgunders & Otley. 


By the 
London : 


Tus Power or Assoctation. <A Poem in Three 
Parts. By the Rev. J. T. Campbell, M.A., Rector of 


Tilston, in the County of Chester. Pp. 131. 
Saunders & Otley. 


Porrry or Common Lire; with a Preface, by the | 
late Thomas Arnold, D.D., HeadMaster of Rugby School. | © AFFEctions or Tuk Heap. 


Pp. 96. London: Samuel Clarke. 

My Sonnets. Pp.72. Greenwich: Henry S. Rich- 
ardson. 

Taz Poetry or Rear Lire. By Henry Ellison, 2d 
Edition. 

Porms oF Rurat Lirg, in the Dorset Dialect; witha 
Dissertation and Glossary. By William Barnes. Pp. 
73. London: John Russell Smith. 

Tue MARINERS; AN OPERA; AND SONGS FOR ALL SEa- 
sxs. By Andrew Park, Author of “ A Vision of Man- 
kind,” “ The Bridegroom and the Bride,” “ Blindness, 
or the Second Sense Restored and Lost,” “The Royal 
Visit,” &e. &e. &c. Pp. 168. London: Purday. Edin- 
bargh: Menzies. 
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SCHOOL BOOK, 


| A Grammaticat anp Eryworoaicat Sreciina Book. 
By J. Heard. London: Houlston and Stoneman. 


MEDICAL BOOKS. 


Practicat Opservations on tue Erricacy or Mept- 

| CATED INHALATIONS IN THE TREATMENT oF PULMONARY 
Consumption, &c, By Alfred Beaumont Maddock, M.D. 

| Pp. 121. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

| On tne Decrease or Diskase Errecrep py THE 

By C. F. H. Marx, M.D., 





| PRoGRESS oF CIVILISATION. 
Professor of Medicine in the University of Gottingen, 
| &e., and R. Willis, M.D., Member of the Royal College 
| of Physicians, &c. Pp.102. Longmans, 

Domestic Hommoratny. By John Epps, M.D. 
| Fourth Edition. Pp. 236. London: Sherwood & Co. 
By John Epps, M.)D. 
London : Sherwood & Co. 

Hom@opaTHy AND 1TS8 PrincipLes Expiainep, by 
Dr. Epps. Second edition. 

A Practical TREATISE oN CONGESTION AND INACTIVITY 
or THE Liver. By Frederick J. Mosgrove, Surgeon. 
Pp. 120, London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


Second edition, pp. 92. 


PAMPHLETS. 


On THE ADVANTAGES OF A TriIFORM System or CoLont- 
ZATION IN SoutH AFRICA $3 AFFORDING A GLORIOUSLY 


| SPLENDID PROSPECT FOR THE NEXT GENERATION OF Man- 


KInD. By Edward King. London: Longman & Co. 





Sitent Love. A Porm. By the late James Wilson, | 
Esq., native of Paisley. Third Edition. Paisley: Mur- | 
ry & Stewart. | 
MIELDENVOLD THE StuDENT; or, the Pilgrimage through | 
Northumberland, Durham, Berwickshire, and the adja- | 
cent counties. By Frederick Sheldon. Pp. 176. Ber- | 
wick: Warder Office. 
Tue Peart or Pertistan ; or, The Last of the Magi. | 
By George Alder. Pp. 96. London: John Gladding. | 
RissesrorD ; a@ Poem in three Cantos. By George 
Griffith, Pp. 102. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
Navorn, THE JEZREELITE ; and other Poems. By Anne 
Flinders, author of “Felix de Lisle, &c. Pp. 102. 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
TuouGHTs SUGGESTED BY A FEW Bricut Names ; and 
wher Poems. By Emma Bloodworth. Pp. 176. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 


— 


DRAMAS. 
EDWARD THE First ; or, The Tyrant’s Triumph: A 
= in Five Acts. By John Macpherson. Edinburgh: | 
Tat Spanisn Srupent: A Play, in Three Acts. By | 
llenry Wadsworth Longfellow. London: Moxon. 
Pair, a Tragedy by Alfieri: Translated by Charles 
Sando Childe. London: Saunders and Otley. 
ox Basten Lorp: A Tragedy. London: C. 
Tar Court at Ravenna : A Comedy, By the Author 
The Robber’s Cave.” London: G. W. Nickisson. 








We are always glad to see persons of respectability 
in society sensible of the uneasiness of our posture as a 
nation. The author of this pamphlet has devised a modern 


| Colonial Utopia, which, he contends, will afford a land 


of refuge to the poor of this and other old countries, and 


also supply certain fixed returns to the treasury of the 
| mother country, as rent for crown lands, and an unfiue- 


tuating interest of five per cent. to capitalists. It is set 


| down by him as an axiom that, looking largely at the 


subject, there is always to be extracted, by means of 


| human skill and human toil, from the earth (ineluding 


all that is on it or in it) a satis for all the physical wants 
of man, and a plus for all his mental wants: that this 
satis, however unequally shared, has always existed; 
and as certainly this p/us, however unjustly eliminated. 
He believes the evils of social life in old countries to be 
ineradicable; but purposes to found a colony in South 
Africa, somewhat similar to Fourier’s, only more strictly 
excluding every temptation to personal cupidity. He 
takes the commandment of Christ to love one another, 
as a mandate wholly opposed to the struggles of self- 
interest which social life every where has hitherto pre- 
sented. He considers that the law of Christian love, 
however socially and individually operant, has never yet 
been institutionally carried out into practice in any 
nation, nor can be now in any old country. He expresses 
warmly his sense of existing evils in the present, and 
in all hitherto operant social systems; and his faith in 
the felicitous changes which a social and institutional 
observance of Christ’s golden precept would produce. 
He complains of the Government for letting go its hold 
on crown lands, which might be made productive to the 
treasury, and making them over to land-shark specula- 
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tors in human flesh and blood, who kidnap over the 
flower of the British peasantry to newly-founded colonies, 
under the pretence of philanthropy. He expatiates on 


LITERARY REGISTER. 


full development of all human powers, Physical ang 
mental; and the gratification, within due limits, of a} 
the spiritual aspirations, and implanted, and therefore as 


the impolicy of this as a matter of finance, on the one | certainly divinely instituted carnal appetences which 


hand; and on the other, on the injustice and inhumanity | 


of it in its bearing upon emigrant labourers. 


We can recommend this work to the curious as well | 


as to the thoughtful among ourreaders. If they do not 
find in it the attractiveness of style which gratifies us 


in the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, they will find more | 
of the practical in it, and, of course, more that is adapted | 
to the present state of the times. If Mr. King should | 
not make converts of them, he will supply them with | 
materials for thought and study upon points highly in- | 


teresting. 
We are glad to find that none of the manifestations of 


the mens dirinior—of that better part of us which cannot | 


die—are excluded from his system, in so far as it is | 
He advo- | Snow. 


educational, and, so to speak, metaphysical. 


cates no congregational atheism—no penning up of men, ; 


like sheep in a fold, to live and die, blind and godless, 


characterize man; and chiefly his fulfilment of the main 
end of his being—if he would and could be what Provi- 
dence intended him to be—the reciprocation of pleasures 
and joys, and his realisation of the happiness resyltj 
from loving our neighbours as much as we love ourselves, 
Such are some of his views, ethically speaking. 


Tue Dereater Dereatep: being a Refutation of 
Mr. Day’s Pamphlet, entitled “ Defeat of the Anti-Corp. 
Law League in Huntingdonshire. By James Hill, 
author of “ Daily Bread,” &c. 


| What pores Hamer mean? By Thomas Wade, 
| 


Tue Hesrew Martyrs; or, Tue Trivmpn or Parry. 
cipLeE. By John Waddington. Pp. 71. London: Joh, 


ELemMeENts oF TRUTH ; or, THE Missionary Assistant, 
By Omicron. Second edition. Pp. 101. London: 


and merely while they live to be fed and wived; but the | Houghton & Co. 





RETROSPECT OF THE SESSION. 


ALTHOUGH the session is not yet formally terminated 
by prorogation, yet, as the business of it is concluded by 
the equivalent of a long adjournment, we may regard 
the time as come for that sort of political stock-taking 
which is usual with journalists at the close of the par- 
liamentary semestre. 

“There never has been a session placed upon record, 
more remarkable for its amount of useful and beneficial 
legislation :”’—such is the self-glorifying verdict which 
the Conservative Premier passes (August 9th) upon the 
doings of his Cabinet and his Parliament. This estimate 
of the value of the work which the two Houses have 
just put out of hand, is certainly a little startling—per- 
haps would hardly have been ventured on, but that the 
Opposition leader had already said his say for the night 
and the session; but there is nothing like putting a 
good face on things. How pleasant, if only people 
would be of Sir Robert Peel’s way of thinking ! 
smooth and facile a thing premiership would be, if pub- 
lic opinion, and the facts of things, were as pliant as 
parliamentary majorities! Such an announcement as 
this, made—we do believe, not without a certain sort of 
half-sincerity—at the close of such a session as that of 

1844, is worthy of the cold heart, and the shallow, 
quackish intellect from which it came. With the ashes 
of a hideous midnight incendiarism still smouldering in 
three or four counties,—whether or not to flame up 
again on the cessation of the usual harvest, plenty of 
work and wages, no man can tell,—and nothing done to 
investigate or remove its causes, beyond the trial and 
transportation of somewhere under one in ten of the in- 
cendiaries ; with one-third part of the empire in a state 
of sulky and sullen alienation from British connexion, 
which every month ripens into a settled hatred ; in the 
face of these two glaring facts, of desperate pauper mi- 
sery, breaking out into mad pauper crime, and Irish dis- 
content, awaiting only the signal of foreign war to ex- 
plode in a declaration of independence ; and at the close 
of a session during which not a thing has been done, or 
attempted to be done, towards abating either the one or 





How | 
| at large, there will be found, imbedded in the usual mass 





the other; our minister can see nothing but matter for 
self-gratulatory and laudatory talk, about the “ amount 
of useful and beneficial legislation” for which the ses- 
sion is “remarkable ;” as if any amount of legislation, 
that leaves untouched such evils as these, could be worth 
a wise man’s thoughts ! 

The session of 1844 has, no doubt, been, in many re- 
spects, a remarkable one, far beyond the promise of its 
dull and flat commencement, though it is, assuredly, not 
its amount of useful and beneficial legislation that will 
distinguish it to the eyes of the future historian. We 
have no wish, however, notwithstanding that the minis- 
terial boast is a provocative to some extra critical acer- 
bity, to do either the session or the premier injustice. 
Useful and beneficial legislation, in however small quat- 
tities, is too good a thing, and too hard to come by, t 


| be treated slightingly ; and we freely allow, that in the 


bulky addition which this year has made to the statutes 


of statutory verbiage, several measures possessing @ ot 
inconsiderable second-rate utility, together with some 


| others of which the utility is at best problematical. But 


of any one large, broad, well-principled, legislative act, 


| aimed at the root of the chief producing causes of popt- 


lar misery and crime, and of national weakness, in Grest 


| Britain or Ireland; of any one act which can tend, im 
_any considerable degree, to improve the physical, moral, 


and social condition of the people,—to extend the com 
merce, or cement the unity of the empire,—the statute 
book knows not. On Education, on Colonization, = 
Suffrage, on Bread, on Ireland, the end of the sessi® 
leaves us where the beginning found us. 

The year’s legislation has given us a measure for the 
better division of the estate and effects of the Insolvent 
Debtor, and the increased protection of the debtor's pet 
son from the malice or hard-heartedness of ereditors; 
and we are glad to acknowledge a beneficence and ut 
lity in each of these objects. But legislation has done 
nothing to lessen the number of insolvent debtors, by 
widening the field of remuneratial industry. The Poor 
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Amendment Act may beneficially alleviate (of | 


coarse, only at the expense of the nation’s industry and 
espital) some of the miseries of that pauperism which 
other laws produce ; but the aggregate mass of pauper- 
om remains, for any thing legislation has done, or tried 
to do, about what it was before. The whole thing is 
gere miserable surface-work. The state charity may 


te doled out a trifle more in the spirit of charity, though | 


ments cannot be too careful how they make pau- 


perism pleasant ; but the state has done nothing to re- | 
deem the pauperized recipients of its charities—the vast | 


mendicant and serf population that swarms on every 
de of us—into self-supporting freedom. The Budget 
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must be so dealt with in legislation, for all purposes and 
to all lengths— except for the commercial purposes of the 
sharcholders whose money made them. Interfere with 
and control railways politically, by all means. Compel 
the Great Western to carry letter-bags on Sundays— 
even though the directors and proprietors should, every 
man of them, be Sabbatarians of the Agnew school. 
Compel the London and Birmingham to carry soldiers 
at the regular passenger price, though the Directors 
should happen to be all Quakers, and plead a Quaker 
| conscience against it. Compel railways to carry Jews, 
| though a High Church proprietary, in the exercise of 
| what Mr. Gladstone (ride his book on Church and State) 





relieves one or two secondary branches of manufac- | would call their “ corporate conscience,” should vote to 
tare (glass and vinegar) of certain troublesome and | have no dealings except with Christians; or to carry 
mischievous excise restrictions ; cheapens coffee and | Leaguersand Chartists to the poll at election times, though 


carrants ; but is silent on corn and cotton, and palters | 


with sugar in a spirit of hypocritical pretence, and 


shabby, tricky expediency, the mischief of which to the | 
sational morals were too high a price to pay for a | 


wore of such budgets. Of one part alone of the fiscal 
project of the year can we speak with hearty praise: 
the abolition of the wool duty—a most valuable reform 
—is the only perceptible relief which the session has 
given to our burdened and straitened industry. As an 
indication of the results to be expected from a free trade 
in food, this wool duty repeal is of considerable value. 
leeds and Huddersfield are getting “saucy,” as Mr. 
Cobden tells us, with good trade, (though nature’s tem- 
porary suspension of the Corn Law has mainly to do with 
this.) while Hemel-Hempstead ‘rejoices in the rising 
prices consequent on increased consumption. 

The Banking and Currency Act is of higher preten- 
sions than any of the foregoing ; being a measure really 
designed for the prevention of great social and commer- 
dal evils, and based on principles which, though not 


miversally admitted by economists of the first class, | 
have the sanction of such authorities as Messrs. Lloyd | 


and Norman, and Colonel Torrens. Of the boldness and 
honest purpose of this experiment there can be no doubt : 
its policy remains to be tested by experience. We ap- 
prehend that the first decidedly bad harvest, with our 
present Corn Law, will show that the new system is as 


a High Tory proprietary should enact, by a by-law, a po- 
| litical test to be taken along with the ticket. Interfere, 
in every possible way in which interference may be needful 
and useful, for the safety of people’s lives and limbs; have 
Government inspectors, to see to the sound working and 
wearing order of engines and rails, government boards of 
| examiners toensure the due qualifications of engine drivers- 
All this the state may and must do, if occasion require : 
these private commercial speculations have become, by 
the fact of their success, a vast political power, which 
society never can allow to be abused to its own injury, 
But, commercially, they are private speculations still ; 
/and we cannot conceive a case in which government 
interference with their mere commercial arrangements 
can be otherwise than mischievous ;—if applied to rail- 
ways existing before the assumption of the right to inter- 
fere, monstrously unjust. To claim a right of revising 
tolls, providing covered carriages at a penny a mile for 
| poor people, and the like, isa preposterous meddling by 
the state with that which does not belong to the state. 
| If it be profitable to provide covered carriages at a 
penny a mile, it will be done, sooner or later: if not, to 
enforce it on existing railways were dead rubbery : to 
exact it of future ones, a most pernicious restraint on 
enterprise and industry. To enact, without reference to 
differences in the cost of construction (necessitated by 
| diversities of soil and level) one uniform scale of cheap- 








mavailing as its predecessors, to avert or mitigate the ness and comfort for all the railroad travelling in the 
commercial revulsion and distress consequent on high | kingdom, is a piece of impertinence and absurdity which 
prices, and sudden irregular importation of corn. * | augurs ill for the qualifications of cabinet ministers and 

The Railway Bill is another of those “useful and | parliaments as directors-general of railways. Our 
beneficial” reforms with which Sir Robert credits him- | jealousy of this sort of interference between seller and 
elfand his government. We regard this measure — | buyer (which is an apt instance, by the way, of the 
especially in the form in which it was first brought for- | inveterate tendency of our politicians to be benevolent 
ward, and in which it most distinctly expresses the | at other people’s expense) is considerably sharpened by 
ninisterial mind—as embodying a larger amount of that other part of the ministerial scheme which pro- 
fle principle and mischievous tendency than almost | poses making the government, in certain contingencies, 
ay other of the session. We would not lay down at | a railway proprietor. It is a safe prophecy that, should 
ll rigidly the doctrine of non-interference in the manage- | the “ option of purchase ” be ever practically exercised, 
nent of railways. We allow at once, that there cannot the government railways will be models of jobbery, 
‘ea more preposterous application of the generally | vicious patronage, and general bad management. We 
und doctrine of commercial non-interference than that | object to the whole scheme, that it is an approach to- 
which would leave the state, i.¢., the public, without | wards a most mischievous sort of centralisation, pre- 
Ntisdiction over the great lines of national traffic and | cisely where centralisation is least wanted ; it is an 
“mmunication. Whatever railroads may have been in | attack on that English spirit of individual energy, 
ir origin, they are now, practically, public roads, and | enterprise, and self-reliance—that English habit of do- 
— ing things for ourselves, and doing them inimitably 
well, that, in other countries, people lazily expect to 
have done for them by their governments—-which is, at 
once, cause and effect of all the best points in our na- 
tional character and institutions. 





* This subject of Banking and Currency we reserve for the 
Peent, as not one to be discussed within the limits to which 
“tare now confined. For a very able statement of objections 
» the povernment plan, see an article in the June number of 
Tie Westminster Review, 














































































We must not omit to chronicle among the doings of 
the session the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill—a measure which 
we regard with cordial satisfaction. The ministry de- 
serve much praise for it. It was an act of simple com- 
mon sense, indeed, and common justice ; but it was done 
for the sake of justice, done promptly, done at some 
cost of temporary unpopularity with a powerful party, 
done for the protection of a weak and obnoxious sect 
having no claims of a party kind on ministerial conside- 
ration. The spirit in which this new toleration act was 
received by both houses, and by all parties in both houses, 
with exceptions not worth remembering, renders it a cre- 
ditable episode in the history of the parliamentary year. 

As regards Ireland, the blank in the year’s legislation 
is most portentous. The session began with a nine- 
nights’ debate on Irish grievances and their remedies, 
in which there was abundance of brilliant parliamentary 
eloquence, and some sound political philosophy, with a 
quantity of kind words, which it did one’s heart good to 
hear. But nothing has come of it all. Not a step has 
been made towards reducing, into something like ma- 
nageable proportions, that tremendous, and still fast- 
growing difficulty—the difficulty, not alone of Tory, but 
of British statesmanship—the peaceful and constitu- 
tional rebellion of one-third part of the empire: Even 
the pitifully small promise with which the session opened 
has not been kept. The Landlord-and-tenant Commission 
still drags on, collecting materials for legislation which will 
probably, according to present appearances, be ready 
about the time when Repeal is ready for parliamentary 
discussion. The Registration and Franchise boon—tender- 
ed, by the way, at a heavy cost of ministerial consistency 
and character—was scouted by Ireland as an insult ; and 
the disgrace of failure and weakness superadded to the 
odium of bad intentions. The Charitable Trusts Bill, 
meant—we do believe, quite sincerely meant—as a 
peace-offering, has been blundered into a fresh grie- 
vance. Nothing can more strikingly show the utter 
incapacity of these men for governing Ireland, than that 
in such a matter as this, with every motive, and probably 
every desire to conciliate, they have only managed to 
irritate and offend. The common-sense policy of seeking 
the advice, or at least ascertaining the opinion, of one 
or two sober-minded and well-informed Irish Catholic 


ecclesiastics, before proposing a measure so deeply | 
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grievance where it meant a boon. The one ol; 
good, of an increased grant for education on the “ muti- 
lated Bible” plan, (which plan Sir Robert Peel once de- 
nounced, in company with the Inglises, Lefroys, ang 
Spencer Percevals,) together with a promise to see if 
something cannot be done for Maynooth—this is 

all that the legislation of 1844 has given Ireland as g 
set-off against the imprisonment of O’Connell. 

It was said by Lord Wharncliffe, on moving the re. 
commitment of the Charitable Trusts Bill—“God knows 
that in the present state of feeling in Ireland, it js very 
difficult to say what would give satisfaction in thas 
country.” Difficult, indeed! With O’Connell in a pe- 
nitentiary, and a man like Mr. O’Driscoll on the bene) 
of justice, the Irish people would be idiots if they could 
be satisfied with any thing. A more dangerous and 
wicked act than the re-appointment of this person, coulj 
not well be imagined. A man twice dismissed from the 
magistracy already, for gross misconduct, (and once re. 
primanded besides ;) the cowardly assailant of a child ; 
the foul-mouthed insulter of a woman ; the distrainer 
for rent not due; a man whose violent passions break 
out in coarse insolence to his brother justices when they 
convict and fine him ; whose repute, in his own neigh- 
bourhood, is such that a policeman dare not serve 
summons on him, “ for fear Mr. O’Driscoll would drive 
a ball through him, and be against him another day ;” a 
man once declared, by the Lord Chancellor, in mild 
official phrase, not to have “ that command over his tem- 
per and actions, even when acting in his magisterial ¢a- 
pacity,” which is “so essential to the due administration 
of justice ;’—this man is deemed a good enough magis- 
trate for Ireland, in 1844. And the official defender 
of this outrageously indecent appointment—who con- 
siders Mr. O’Driscoll’s offence of beating a child and 
swearing at a poor woman, without a particle of rational 
provocation, “ a natural one for a persen to commit”— 
has the face to appeal to Omniscience to attest the diffi- 
culty of satisfying Ireland! It is not a little ominous, 
that the Irish people, with all this, keep quiet. The 
recently-concluded assize circuits exhibit a marked and 
progressive diminution of crime ; in the grand jury 
charges, a few Orange processions furnish the chief ex- 
ception to the general tone of judicial congratulation on 
the tranquillity of the country ; and Orange judges 


affecting the interests and feelings of the Irish Catholic | (Jackson and Lefroy) travel on the Connaught circuit 


church, was studiously neglected : and the consequence 


| without military or police escort, refreshed and gratified 


is, that in this kindly-meant project for facilitating and | by the “ national and soul-stirring music” of the “ beau- 


protecting Catholic church endowments, Catholic church- 
men see nothing but a trick for breaking them in to bear 
the yoke of a government which they abhor. We say 
not whether the grievance be real or imaginary ; though 
it is hardly wonderful that Irish Catholics should look 
suspiciously on a measure constituting nominees of a 
British minister—with no other qualification than a 
profession of Catholic belief, which may mean much or 
nothing—a tribunal for deciding on the legitimacy of 
their bishops, priests, and deacons. But whatever the 





| tiful and well-instructed temperance band, all Repeal- 


ers.” The Irish people are good economists with their griev- 


'ances. They invest them where they are well taken care 
_of—in the great Savings Bank of the Loyal National Re- 


peal Association, there to accumulate at usurious interest. 

Although we are unable to concur in the opinion 9 
pleasantly expressed by Sir Robert Peel, as to the re- 
markable utility and beneficence of the legislation of 
the past session, we freely allow that it has been, in some 
important respects, both a remarkable and a useful one. 


merits of the case may be, one cannot but marvel at | Ifthe question of organic reform has slept,* the materials 


and deplore the talent for blundering, which makes a 


‘for its future discussion have been accumulating fast. 





* With the aes only of Mr. Sharman Crawford's motion and speech of the 14th of May. The fate of that motion 


is worth the consi 


ration of those Complete Suffragists who are also honest and earnest Free Traders. It founda 


seconder in Dr. Bowring—and that was all. Neither mover nor seconder was deemed worthy of any other reply the 


silent one of an immediate division. 


We sincerely thank these gentlemen for discharging the disagreeable duty of ner ore, tpt a public question of first-class 


importance, in times adverse to its discussion. If the time for our new Reform Act 
sooner for the efforts of men who are not over particular whether they 


not yet come, it will come all the 
apni ony seinen But what shall ¥* 


say of the policy of those Free-Traders who would link the fate of the Free-Trade cause, for better for worse, with # question 


that is too weak to command even a hostile speech ? 
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The House of Commons has latterly been doing its best 
io bring itself and its constitution into contempt. The 
, yotes on Factories and Sugar-duties will not 
lightly be forgotten. Twice within six weeks have our 
tatives proclaimed to the world, that they have 

geither consciences nor understandings of their own; 
that a deliberate legislative vote means nothing—is no- 
thing—in comparison with the convenience of the minis- 
rial autocrat. We only wish the public has as good 
, memory for parliamentary delinquencies of a graver 
ast, and on a larger scale of mischief, as it is likely to 
yave for these specimens of shameless servility. And 


TILE SESSION, 





the House has been not only servile and self-stultifying, 


bat, through a great part of the session, extraordinarily 
zy. The number of blank nights, the “ countings out” 
have far exceeded any recent precedent that we recollect. 
And, on looking over the occasions on which this trick 
has been played, we observe that not a few of the most 
important questions that could possibly occupy the atten- 
tion of legislators, have been thus shabbily and contemp- 
tuously treated. On March 19th, Commercial Treaties ; 
ta March 21st, Import Duties ; on April 24th, the Dub- 
lia Jury List ; on May 23d, University Reform—were 
wable to command a hearing from so large a proportion 
ofthe people’s representatives as one in sixteen. On 
Joly 9th, the same House which had listened with all 
due gravity and decorum to a speech and motion, and 
ganted a Select Committee, on the great national ques- 
tin of Metropolitan Dog-stealing, could not make it 
convenient to stay to investigate the case of Mr. 
('Driscoll’s re-appointment to the magistracy. Little 
aswe pretend to be interested in the reputation of a 
parliament born of bribery, corruption, intimidation, and 
lyring—and which we cannot regret to see exhibiting 
itself, for the public instruction, true to the vices of its 
parentage—we still hope to see this particular scandal 
removed, in future sessions, by the exertions of those of 
our representatives whom we are accustomed to respect 
and trust. It is a thing for which all parties are respon- 
ible, more or less, but for which non-official and liberal 
members are specially responsible. We do not find that 
« House was on any occasion wanting, to push forward 
that egregious piece of class legislation, the Horse-racing 
Penalties Repeal Bill, or to enjoy the petty, squabbling 
personalities of which its discussion was so prolific. On 
the whole, we doubt whether any session of parliament 
son record of late years,—certainly none since the Re- 


‘rm Act,—in which the House of Commons has evinced | 
i greater contempt for even the show of political virtue, 


more nonchalant indifference to the real business 
ofthe country. 

One of the most important incidents of the session 
"as the inquiry into the letter-opening system in the 
Post-office. Since our last, the two Secret Committees 
tare made their reports, which are very much the sort of 
documents that, from the circumstances of their origin, 
hey might have been expected to be. It was deter- 
ained, for reasons which seem to have operated with 
bout equal force on both the two great parties, that the 
‘uiry should be as superficial as decorum would allow; 
the Committees, (especially that of the Commons,) were 
tlected on the principle, that the proper qualification 

inquiry into a public grievance is absolute ignorance 
every thing about the matter; the talent, knowledge, 
“ad zeal of the one man who had thoroughly studied the 
rabject, and perfectly understood it, were carefully ex- 
s~and the result is, a pair of as inane, spiritless, 
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and clumsily-written reports as ever were laid on the 
table of either House. The fruit of the inquiry is, how- 
ever, thus far satisfactory,—that the practical object of 
its promoters may be regarded as secured. Enough is 
established to justify the substance of the accusation ; 
and the only consequence of excluding the accuser and his 
witnesses from a hearing, is, that the public believe,—.as 
they have a right to believe—that the business is eon- 
siderably worse even than it seems. That the English 
Post-office has, for some time past, been turned into a 
sort of Holy-Alliance Intelligence-office, for the particu- 
lar convenience and accommodation of certain miserable 
little Italian despots ; that a system of the vilest espio- 
nage, with forgery for its instrument, has, for months 
and years, been carried on within the walls of a pub- 
lic office, and by the orders of ministers of state—is 
now authenticated as matter of history. To which the 
Lords’ Committee add—curiously enough, in peint- 
blank contradiction to the Commons’ Committee — that 
“ for a long period of time, and under many successive 
administrations,” it has been “ an established practice 
that the foreign correspondence of foreign ministers, 
passing through the General Post-office, should also pass 
through the Foreign-office in Downing-street. Unsatis- 
factory as these Reports are; vague and superficial, 
except in historical and legal antiquarian details, about 
which the public do not at present greatly care ; tame and 
hesitating in their summing up, and utterly devoid of 
all signs of an honourable indignation, on the part of 
their framers, at the abominable system which they 
disclose—there can be little doubt but that the practi- 
cal end of the inquiry is gained. The promptitude and 
spirit with which the people took up the matter the 
moment it was first made public, and wrung inquiry 
from the hands of a reluctant minister, in full command 
of an obsequious parliament, afford a sufficient pledge 
that to know the nuisance is to abate it. The English 
people will bear many things, but they will not bear 
being Fouché’d, by Whig or Tory, out of the privacy 
and freedom of their correspondence. If the letter- 
opening power of secretaries of state is to continue 
henceforth on any terms, it can only continue on the 
same footing with the power of justices of the peace to 
break open dwelling-houses and writing-desks. There 
must be an end, once for all, of the wax-melting appa- 
ratus, and the forged plaster-of-Paris seals. Letters 
must be opened, if at all, as desks are opened—not in 
the burglar style, but in the sheriff’s-officer style. 
Burglary and forgery may be very useful instruments of 
government—as useful as Jettres de cachet—but posi- 
tively society must manage to exist without them. It 
is not unworthy of notice that the man, in whose hands 
this villanous system of coining imitation-seals to look 
like the originals, has broken down by over-straining, is 
he who abhors and denounces the ballot as a “ dirty, 
hypocritical, and cowardly ” contrivance, a “ mere 
recipe to lend to lies the confidence of truth.”* 

The past session, however barren of large legislative 
reforms, has, in one most important respect, been useful 
and beneficial beyond any other on record, viz., in bring- 
ing us better acquainted with the physical, moral, and 
social condition and wants of the most numerous and 
neglected classes of the community. This species of 
useful knowledge — the most useful of all knowledge— 
has been diffused of late with extraordinary zeal and 


* Sir James Graham's speech on the ballot, June 21, 1842, 
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success. The one-sided philanthropy of Lord Ashley | nomical questions have twice effected a break-up of pay. 
and his friends has long since fixed the public gaze— _ ties; on economical questions, a strong Ministry hag 
now more intently than ever—on the conditions of life | twice been all but overthrown, and has owed its eventys) 
in the manufacturing districts, and carried the light of | safety to being a little more in the right than its confe- 
Government inquiry and inspection into the factories | derated assailants. With an extremely small amount 
and dwellings of Lancashire and the West Riding—a | of that “ useful and beneficial legislation” of which the 
service which the manufacturers have most amply re- | minister so pleasantly boasts, there has been a Very large 
paid, by disclosures of the state of things in those once- amount of most useful and beneficial discussion; and the 
vaunted paradises of rural felicity and innocence, the | one and the other have tended alike in the direction of 
cottage homes of the English peasantry. Between the two, | economical truth and justice. There has been much mov. 
we are in a fair way (by due sifting) of being put in posses- | ing of the straw, though not so much as yet to dislodge the 
sion of a body of facts of supreme importance and value, | vermin. Such speeches as that of Mr. Cobden, on the 12th 
alike to the moralist, the economist, and the legislator. | of March, on his motion for inquiry into the effects of the 
The peasantry, meanwhile, have been speaking for them- | Corn-law on the interests of farmers and agricultural |g. 
selves, with such voice as they have. In Wiltshire,we have | bourers, and those of Mr. Milner Gibson and Mr. Bright, 
been startled and cheered by the novel spectacle of public | in the “ incendiary” debate of the 19th of July, are a seed 
meetings of farm-labourers, (four within two months,) | which, though cast on the stoniest and thorniest of Soils, 
assembling by the thousand, to discuss their grievances, | cannot be long without itsfruit. In the disclosures thns 
and petition for Free Trade as a remedy ; blundering a | forced on the public notice, of the actual condition of the 
little, some of them, as might be expected, on the subject | protected classes, monopoly loses its last hold on popular 
of thrashing-machines ; but, on the whole, speaking of | gullibility. And with all this, the shabby, tricky monopo- 
their rights and wrongs with a manly simplicity and | list ministry has gone on doing its part towards under- 
good sense that might shame, if shame were in them, | mining the frauds on which its power is based. It were 
the twaddling ignorance and sordid selfishness of their | an easy task —only it is not worth even the little trouble 
landlord protectors. And in the eastern counties, we | it would cost—to compile from this year’s Hansard, as 
have had, for many successive weeks, those terrible sig- | from last year’s, a tolerable body of free trade doctrine, 
nal-fires of distress, in which misery, oppression, and fa- | enunciated by official lips. It may be enough to note, 
mine, proclaim, to wealth and power, their desperate | that the Home Secretary has told the working-classes, 
determination to get themselves attended to. What- | that the Corn-law is the reason why they cannot havea 
ever other questions may have slept during the past six | J'en-hours’ law; and the landlords, that the whole pro- 
months, the Condition-of-England Question has not: it | tective system together is a “house of cards,” which a 
has made rapid progress,—forced itself more and more | touch may bring down about their ears. 
pressingly on public attention,—and found its way at On the whole, we take leave of the session of 1844, 
length (not until the last night of the session, however,) | with the pleasing persuasion that it has rendered, ina 
to the lips even of so cautious and cool a statesman as | left-handed way,a fair contribution of useful service to the 
Lord John Russell. popular cause. It has been, to the Ministry, one of re- 
The true remedy—i. ¢., the proximate remedy—for | tribution—to the people, one of instruction and prepara- 
the industrial diseases of society,—the thing to be done | tion. It has greatly weakened party ties, and damaged 
first, and the doing of which will render all other things | the prestige of high party names. If it have not taught 
clearer,—is gradually making its own way with the pub- | Reformers, of all classes and degrees, wisdom to work 
lic, and even with the legislature. A striking charac- | heartily and together for those near and feasible objects, 
teristic of the past session, is the greatly increased inte- | which—immensely valuable in themselves—will, by 
rest and importance assigned to fiscal and commercial | their attainment, clear the way for all other needed 
questions. The whole parliamentary politics of the | changes, we can only say, it is the Reformers’ own fault. 
year have turned on points of political economy. Eco- | Reform must wait till they do learn this. 














NOTE TO THE “ PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS OF SCOTLAND” IN LAST NUMBER. 


The Author of the article on the Parochial Schools having, through Mr. Tait, received a letter from a highly- 
respectable Episcopalian clergyman, complaining of a want of justice to the Episcopalians of Scotland, in the 
statements contained in the previous Number, may remark shortly, in reply, that he had no intention, in any 
passage, to claim for the Presbyterian body any monopoly of merit in the matter of the schools as contrasted with 
the Episcopalian body ; he was perfectly aware, also, that some of the original enactments on which the present 
system depends were passed during the sway of Episcopacy ; but, viewing the matter in the gross, from the first 
dawn of the Reformation up to the present hour, if the schools proceeded from the Church, and if the Church was 
—excep: at some fitful intervals — Presbyterian, it is plain that the Church to which Scotland is indebted for her 


Parochial Schools was the Presbyterian Church. There is no way, indeed, of getting rid of this conclusion, except 
by asserting, (as the present objector does,) that the Church of John Knox, by virtue of its containing well- 


known set of functionaries, called “ Superintendents,” was essentially an Episcopal Church. But this assertion, We 
need scarcely say, is one that leads into the debateable ground of ecclesiastical polemics, and does not belong @ 
this place. Were there room here for the proof, the present Author thinks he could make it good that Joba 
Knox, notwithstanding the “ Superintendents,” was as thorough an ecclesiastical democrat and proper 

as ever breathed. 
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